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SECT. I. The character and plan of the hiſtory con- 
| tained in this volume. 


H E hitory, of which it remains for me to 
treat in this work, is that of the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander; and comprehends the ſpace of 

two hundred and ninety three years; from the death 
of that monarch, and the commencement of the reign 
of Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, in Egypt; to the death 
of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a Roman 
province, under the emperor Auguſtus. 

This hiſtory will preſent to our view, a ſeries of 
all the crimes which uſually ariſe from inordinate am- 
bition; ſcenes of jealouſy, and pertidious conduct; 
treaſon, ingratitude, and crying abules of ſovereign 
power; cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the na- 
_ tural {ſentiments of probity and honour; with the vio- 
lation of all laws human and divine, will rife before 
us. We thal] behold nothing but fatal diſſcuſions, de- 
ſtructivxe wars and dreadful revolutions. Men 0: igi- 

nally friends, brought up together and natives of the 
fame country, companions in the ſame dangers and 
inſtruments in che accomplihment of the ſame exploits 
b x and 
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and victories, will conſpire to tear in pieces the em. 
pire they had all concurred to form at the expence of 
their blood. We ſhall ſee the captains of Alexander 
{acrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the liſters 
of that prince, to their own ambition; and without 
ſparing even thoſe to whom they either owed, or gave 
life. We ſhall no longer behold thoſe glorious times 
of Greece, that were once ſo productive of great 
men, and great examples; or if we ſhould happen to 
diſcover {ome traces and remains of them, they will 
only reſemble the gleams of lightning that ſhoot along 
in a rapid track, and are only remarkable from tlie 
profound darkneſs that precedes and follows them. 
I acknowledge myſelf to be {ifhiciently ſenſible how! 
much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to re- 
preſent human nature in ſuch colours and lineaments 
as diſhonour her, and which occaſion inevitable diſtaſte} 
and a {ſecret affliction in the minds of thole who ate 
made ſpectators of ſuch a picture. Hiſtory loſes what-| 
ever is moſt affecting and moſt capable of conveying} 
pleaſure and inſtruction, when ihe can only produce“ 
thoſe effects, by inſpiring the mind with horror for! 
criminal actions, and by a repreſentation of the cala-þ 
mities which uſually ſucceed them, and are to be con- 
ſidered as their juit puniſhment. It is difficult to en- 
gage the attention of a reader, for any conſiderablep | 
time, on objects which only raiſe his indignation, aud | 
it would be affronting him, to {cem defirous of diflua- 
ding him from the excels of inordinate paflions, of 
which he conceives himſelf incapable. , 
What means is there to preſerve and diffuſe thef | 
agreeable through a narration, which has nothing to 
offer but an uniform ſeries of vices and great Crines ; 
and which makes it neceſſary to enter into a particu-f 
lar detail of the actions and characters of men born 
for the calamity of the human race, and whole very 
names ſhould not be tranſmuted to poſterity? It may 
even be thought dangerous, to ſamiliarize the minds} 
of the "onerality of mankind to uninterrupted — 
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of too ſucceſsful iniquity, and to he particular in de- 
ſcribing the unjuit fucceſs, winch waited on thoſe il- 
juſtrious criminals, the long duration of whole proſpe— 
rity being frequently attended with the privileges and 
rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on 
rovidence, by perſons of weak underſtandings. 

This hiſtory, which ſeems likely to prove very diſ- 
grecable, from the reaſons J have juſt mentioned, 
vill become more {o from the obſcurity and confuſion 
in which the ſeveral tranſactions will be involved, 
ind which it will be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
emedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains were 
engaged in a courle of hoſtilities againſt each other, 
or the partition of his empire after his death; and to 
ecure themſelves ſome portion, greater or leſs, of that 
alt body. Sometimes ſeigned friends, ſometimes de- 
lared enemies, and they are continually forming dif- 
crent parties and leagues, which arc to ſubſiſt no 
onger than is con{:{tent with the interc{t of each par- 
icular, Macedonia changed its maſter five or fix 
mes in a very ſhort ſpace ; by what means they can 
rder and perſpicuity be preſerved, in a prodigious 
aricty of events that are perpetually croſſing and 
reaKing in upon each other ? | 
{ Beſides which, I am no longer ſupported by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting me through 
lis darknets and confuſion. Diodorus will entirely 
bandon me, after having been my guide for ſome 
me; and no other hiſtorian will appear, to take his 
ace, No proper ſerics of affairs will remain; the 
vera] events are not to be diſpoſed into any regu— 

r connection with cach other; nor will it be poſſible 
J point out, cither the motives to the reſolutions form- 
«, or the proper character of the principal actors in 
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bis ſcene of obſcurity. I think myſelf happy when 


fe veryffolybius, or Plutarch, lend me their aſſiſtance. In 
It may account of Alexander's ſucceſſors, whoſe tranſac- 
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mindsſſons are, perhaps, the 1m oft complicated and perplex- 
| {ſcencsÞ part of antient. hiſtory; 
0k þ VoL. VII. 


Uſher, Prideaux, and 


B Vaillant, 
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Vaillant, will be my uſual guides; and, on many oc. 
caſions, I ſhall only tranſcribe from Prideavx ; but, 
with all theſe aids, I thall not promiſe to throw { 
much light into this hiſtory as I could deſire. | 

Aſter a war of twenty years, the number of the 
principal competitors were reduced to four; Ptolemy, 
Callander, Selcucus, and Lyfimachus: The empire 
of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, a. 
grecably to the prediction of Daniel; by : a ſolemn 
treaty concluded between the parties. Three of theſe 
kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria or Aſia, will 
have a regular ſucceſſion of monarchs, ſufficiently 
clear and diltinct; but the fourth, which compreher d. 
ed Thrace, with part of the leſſer Aſia, and {ome 
neighbouring provinces, will ſuffer a number of va. 
riations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was ſubject to the ſew 
changes; becauſe Ptolemy, who was eſtabliſhed mor 
as a governor, at the de ath of Alexander, retained 1! 
poſleti ion of it ever aſter, aud left it to his volferiry: 
We thall, therefore, conſider this prince, as the ba- 
ſis of our chronology, and our ſeveral epochas jhal 
be fixed from lim. 

This ſeventh n therefore, will contain thef 
ſpace of one hundred and three or four years, undef 
the three firſt kings of Egypt; viz. Ptolemy, the fon 
of Lagus, who reigned thirty eight years; Ptolen:y 
Philade!phus, who reigned forty; and Prolemy Ever! 
getes, Whole reign continued twenty-ſeven. 4 

In order to throw ſome light into the hiſtory conf - 
tained in this volume, I ſhall, in the firſt place, give 
the principal events of it, in a chronological abr1dy; 
ment. £ 

Introductory to which, I muſt deſire the reader i 
accompany me in ome ret lecions, which have no 
eſcaped monſieur Boſſuet, with relation to AlexanderP* 
This prince, Who was the moſt Tenowned and 21: 
ſtrions congqueror in v2 hitory, was the laſt uonere i 
ol lus race. csddun, his antient kingdom, whic 
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7 OC- his anceſtors had governed for io many ages, was inva- 
but. ded from all quarters as a vacant ſucceilion; and af- 
o ter it had long been a prey :o the ſtrongeſt, it was 

at laſt transferred to another family. It Alexander 
f the had continued pacific in Macedonia, the grande's of 
emy, © his empire would not have excited the ambition of his 


npire captains: and he might have tranſmitted the ſcepter 


8, 4 
. he had not preſcribed any bounds to his power, he was 
theſe inſtrumental in the deſtruction of his houſe, and we 
„ will hall behold the extermination of his family, without 
ently qe Jealt remaining traces of them in hiſtory, Ths 
hend. _ conqueſts occafioned a vaſt eHuſion of blood, and fur- 
ſome niſhed his captains with a pretext for murdering one 
of va. another. Theſe were the effects that flowed from the 
boaſted bravery of Alexander, or rather from that 
ſect} brutality, which, under the glittering names of ambi- 
there dion and glory, ſpread the deſolations of fire and ſword 
ed inc through whole provinces, without the leaſt provoca- 
terityp] kon, and ſhed the blood of multitudes who had never 
he ba injured him. 
a8 ſhall . We are not to imagine, however, that providence 
abandoned theſe events to chance, but as it was then 
ain theþ Preparing all things for the approaching appearance 
unde ef the Meſſiah, it was vigilant to unite all the nati- 
the ſorh ens, that were to be firſt enlightned with the goſpel, 
tolena by the uſe of one and the fame language, which was 
Exer that of Greece; and the {ame providence made it ne- 
| cellary for them to learn this foreign tongue, by ſub- 
ry con. Jecting them to ſuch maſters as {poke no other. : The 
e, giv Ven therefore, by the agency of this language, which 
abridg became more common and uniyer!el than any other, 


eader iq 


of his progenitors to his own deſcendants. But, as 


facilitated the preaching of the apoſtles, and rendered 
n more uniform. 


It has been alſo remarked, that the deſign of God in 


ave nv} 
andetlextending the Grecian conqueſts through thoſe very na- 
nd ions that were to be converted by the goſpel, was, that 


uon ren 


5 
Te Wied! 


n. 


the philoſophy of the Greeks ſhould be equally diffuſive ;. 
in order to prepare the minds of thoſe barbarous peo- 
2 | ple; 
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ple; to train them up to a habitude of turning their 
reflections inward upon themſelves; to render them 


attentive to the diſtinction of body and ſoul, matter 


and ſpirit; to awaken in them an idea of the fouls 
immortality, and the great end of man's exiftence; 


to recal the firſt principles of the law of nature; to | 


diſtinguiſh the characteriſtics of the principal virtues; 


to furnith them with rules for diſcharging the duties 


of life, and to eſtabliſh the moſt eſſential ties of {o- 
ciety, of which individuals are the members. Chri- 
ſtianity derived advantages from all theſe preparations, 
and has gathered in all the fruit of thoſe ſeeds, which 
providence ſcattered on the minds of men at ſuch a 
remote diſtance, and which the grace of Jeſus Chriſt 
cauſed to ſpring forth, at the period pre-ordained from 
all eternity by the divine decrees. 

But though the Deity cauſed the Grecian conqueſts 
to be productive of all theſe advantages to his church, 
he did not conſider the Greeks as leſs criminal, or 
leis deſerving of puniſhment. They had no inten- 
tion to be ſubſervient to his eternal purpoſes of mer- 
cy, and only propoſed the gratification of their own 
ambition and avarice; but his wiſdom and power 
cauſed their unjuſt deſires to be inſtrumental in the ac- 
complittnent of his own decrees. It was indeed ex- 
tremely remarkable, as I have already intimated, that 
moſt of the ncar relations, and all the officers of 
Alexander, ſhould be taken off by miſerable deaths. 
The Almighty canſcd rhofe uſurpers to exterminate 
one another, and employcd their own miniſtration to 


uniſh them for the depredations, barbarities, and in- 
juſtice, with which they had harraſled ſo many na- 
T2 . * - Q 1. 
tions, who had never injurcd them, and whoſe only 


crime coulifted in their deſire to be free, and not to 
acknowledge them for their maſters. Jietiumqute li-. 
ciſcitur orbeiii. | 

Thus did their crimes avenve the conquered world. 
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A _ SECT. II. A chronological abridgment of the hiſtory 
1 contained in "this ſet enth volume. 

atter 

oul's Ws HE partition of the empire of Alexander the 

ace ; Great, among the generals of that prince imme- 


v 0 aacely after his death, did nor ſubſiſt for any length 
ues; of time, and hardly took place, if we except Egypt, 
uties Þ where Ptolemy had firſt eſtabliſhed himſelf, and on 
f ſo- the throne of which he always maintained himſelf 
Chri- Þ without acknowledging any ſuperior. 
ions, (a) This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, 
chich till after the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, wherein An- 
uch 2 tigonus and his {on Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, 
zhriſt ere defeated, and the former loſt his life. The em- 
from pire of Alexander was then divided into four king- 
doms, by a folemn treaty, as had been forctold by 
Jueſts Daniel.  Ptolc "my had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Cœ— 
urch, Þloiyria, and Paleſtine. Cailander, the ton of Anti- 
l, or pater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lyſimachus 
nten- Þ:cquired Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provinces 
mer- on the other fide of the Helletp ont and the» Boſpho- 
own rus, And Scleucus had Syria, and all that part of A- 
2ower Nia Major, which extended to the other {ide of the 
he ac-ÞEuphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 
2d cx Of thele four kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt and Syria 
, that fubſiſted, almoſt without any interruption, in the 
ers of ame families, and through a long ſuccefiion of W inces. 
caths. Nhe kingdom of Macedonia had ſeveral maſters of 
ninate different families ſucceſſively. That of Thrace was 


ion to ſir laſt divided into ſeveral branch es, and no longer 
nd in-conſtituted one entire body, by w hich means all traces 
ny na- regular ſucceſſion ceaſed to ſubſiſt. 

2 ON! | 

not 19 | I. The kingdom of Egypt. 


que 11 The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, 
cluding Cleopatra, after whole death, thoſe domi- 
ions became a province of the Roman empire, All 

old. Jheſe princes had the common name of PLoleny, but 
(a) A. M. 3704. Ant. J. C. 300. | 
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each of them was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 
ſurname. They had alſo the appellation of Lagidces, 
from Lagus the father of that Ptolemy who reigned 
the firſt in Egypt. "This volume will contain the 
hiſtory of the firſt three of theſe kings, and I ſhall 
give their names a place here with the duration of 


their reigns, the firſt of which commenced immedi- 


ately upon the death of Alexander the Great. 

( Prolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-cight years 
and {ome months, 

(c) Prolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, 
including the two years of his reign in the life-time 
of his father. 

(!) Prolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five years. 


II. The kingdom of Syria. 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-ſeven Kings; 
which makes it evident, that their reigns were often 
very hort: and indeed {cveral of theſe princes waded 
to the throne through the blood of their predecellors. 

They are uſually called Seleucides, from Seleucus 
who reigned the firſt in Syria. Hiſtory reckons up 
{ix kings of this name; and thirteen, who were calle 
Dy that of Antiochus ; but they are all diſtinguiſhed 
by different ſurnames. Others of them aſſumed dif- 
ferent names, and.the laſt was called Antiochus XIII, 
with the ſurnames of Epiphanes, Afttaticus, and Com— 
magenes. In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into « 


Roman proving aſter it had been governed by kings, 


for the ſpace of two hundred and fifty years, accor- 
ding to Euſebius. 
The kings of Syria, the tranſactions of whoſe reigns 
are contained in this volume, are four in number. 
(e) Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years. 
(f) Antiochus Soter, 19. 
(s) Antiochus Theus, 15. 
(% Seleucus Callinicus, 20. 


69 A.M. 3681. (c) 3729, (d) 3758. 
be. A. M. 370 Qf) 3734. (8) 3743. (b) 3758. 
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III. The kingdom of Macedonia. 


() Macedonia frequently changed its maſters, after 
the ſolemn partition had been made between the four 


princes. Caſlander died three or four years aſter that 


partition, and left three ſons. Philip the eldeſt died 
preſently after his father. The other two contended 
br the crown without enjoying it, both dying ſoon 
after without iſſue. 

* (4) Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyſima- 
chus, made themſelves maſters of all, or the greateſt 
part of Macedonia; ſometimes iu conjunction, and at 
other times ſeparately. | 

| (1) After the death of Lyſimachus, Selencus poſſeſ- 
ſed himſelf of Macedonia; but did not long enjoy it. 
 (m) Ptolemy Ceraunus having flain the preceeding 
prince ſeized the kingdom, and pollcited it alone, but 


a very ihort time, having loſt his life in a battle with 
the Gauls, who had made an irruption into that 


country. 8 

(1) Soſthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but 
a mort time in Macedonia. 

(0) Antigonus Gonatas, the fon of Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, obtaiued the peaceable poſſeſſion of the king- 


dom of Macedonia, and. tranimitted thoſe dominons : 


to his dei cendants, after he had reigned thürty-four 
years. 

(p) He was ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and then died, leaving a 10n nam- 


ed Philip, who was but two years old. 


() Antigonus Doſon reigned twelve years in the 


quality of guardian to the young prince. 


(0) Philip, after the death of Antigonus, aſcended 


the throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned 
lomcething more than forty. 


(s) His ſon Perſeus ſucceeded. him, and reigned a- 


(i) A. M. 3707. (Y 3710. (D 3723. (n) 3724. 
(*) 3726. (0) 3728. (P) 3762. (7) 3772. (7) 3784. 
(69 3826. 
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bout eleven years. He was defeated and taken pr. 
foner by Paulns Emilius; and Macedonia, in conſe. 
quence of that victory, was added to the provinces of 
the Roman empire. 


IV. The kingdom of Thrace, and Bithymnia, &c. 


This fourth kingdom, compoled of ſeveral ſeparate 
rovinces very remote from one another, had not any 
e e of princes, and did not long ſubſiſt in % 
firſt condition; Lyſimachus, who fl obtained | 
having been killed in a battle after a reign of t enty 
years, and all his family being exterminated by allal. 
ſinatious, his dominions were diſmembered, and no 


longer conſtituted one kingdom. 


SECT. III. 4 enronological abridgiment of tre hiſtory 5 
ſeveral ! 0 ter kingdoms. 


ESIDE the provinces which were divided an! ong 
the - captains of Alexander, there were other; 
which had been either formed before, or were then 
ted into diſtere independent Grecian ſtare: 
erected 1nto different and independent Grecian ſtare:, 
whole power greatly increaſed in proceſs of time. 


Rings of Biihyiid. 


(59 Wilt Alexander was extending his conqueſts in 


the Fatt, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the 
King dom of Bith! ynia. It is uncertain who this Zy- 
pethes was, unleſs we may conjecture with Pauſanias, 


that he was a Thracian. His {uccetfors however arc | 


better knovn. 

(1) Nicomedes J. This Prince invited the Cauls to 
aſliſt him againſt his brother, with whom he was cn— 
paged in a War. 

Pruſias J. 

x) Pruſias 16 ſurnamed the Hunter, in whole cour: 


Hannibal took refuge, and aſſiſted him with his coun: | 
ſels, in his war againſt Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. þ 


Nicomedes . was killed by his {on Socrates. 
(1) A. M. 3586. C) 3726. (x) 3840. 


Nicomedes 
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K with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his 
death the kingdom of Bichynia, as a teſtimonial of 
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his 8 to them, by which means theſe territo. 


Nicomedes III. was aſſiſted by the Romans in his 


es became a Roman province. 


g Kings of Pergamis. 
This kingdom comprehended only one of the ſmal. 


eſt provinces of Myſia, on the coaſt of the Egean 


ſa, againſt the iſland of Leſbos. 

(v) This kingdom was founded by Philatera an eu- 
zuch, who had been a ſervant to Docima, a com- 
mander of the troops of Antigonus. Lyſi machus con- 
fdcd to him the treaſures he had depoſited in the 


gaſtle of the city of Pergamus, and he became maſter 


doch of theſe and the city after the death of that 


who founded the famous library of Pergamus. 


mus. 
0) A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 283. 


? 


$327. Ant. F. Ko 197 
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rince. He governed this little ſovereignty for the 
pace of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes 
is nephew. | | 
) Eumencs I. enlarged his principality, by the ad- 
dition of ſcveral cities, which he took from the kin 
of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the ſon of Se- 
kucus, in a battle. He reigned twelve years. 
+ (a) He was ſucceeded by Attalus I, his couſin-ger- 
man, who aſlumed the title of king, after he had 
conquered the Galatians ; and he tranſmitted his do- 
Minions to his poſterity, who enjoyed them. to the 
mird generation. He aflilted the Romans in their war 
ich Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three years. 
He left four tons. 
* (6) His ſucceſlor was Eumenes II. his eldeſt Ton, 
He 
geigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his 
brother Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one of 
his ſons, whom he had by Stratonice, the ſiſter of 


Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, The Romans en- 


(z) A. M. 3741. Ant. 


J. C. 263. (4) A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 241. (b) A. N. 
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larged his dominions conſiderably, after the victory 
he obtained over Antiochus the Great. 

c) Attalus II. eſpouſed Stratonice his brother's wi 
dow, and took extraordinary care of his nephew, ty 
whom he left the crown, after he had worn 1t twenty. 
one years. | 

(d) Attalus III. ſurnamed Philometer, diltinguine 
himſelf by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. U. 
died after he had reigned five years, and bequeat lie, 


his riches and domintons to the Romans. 


(e) Ariſtonicus, who claimed the {uccetion, endes. 
voured to defend his pretenſions againſt the Romans; 
but the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after à wa! 
of four years, into a Roman province. 


Kings of Pontus. 


(FJ) The kingdom of Pontus in Aſia minor wa 
antiently diſmembered from the monarchy of Perk, 
by Darius the ſon of Hyſtafpes, in favour of Artab:- 
zus, who is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, to have ber 
the ſon of one of thoſe Perſian lords who contpired a. 
gainſt the Magi. 5 

Pontus is a region of Aſia minor, and is fituated 


partly along the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, (Pontus Eu. 


Xinus,) from which it derives its name. It extends as 
far as the-river Halys, and even to Colchis. Several 
princes reigned in that country ſince Artabazus, 

(g) The ſixth monarch was. Mithridates I. who 1 
properly conlidered as the founder of the kingdom oi 


Pontus, and his name was aſſumed by the generality, 


oi his ſucceſſors. | 
(0) He was ſucceeded: by his fon Ariobarzanes, wi:0 
had governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
and ＋ twenty-ſix years. | 
(i) His ſucceſſor was Mithridates II. Antigonus 
(e.) A. M. 3845. Ant: J. C. 159. 


3490. Ant. J. C. 514. 

CY A. M. 3638. Ant. J. C. 366. 

+ C. 337. 
ſuſpecting 


J. C. 138. (e) A. M. 3871. Ant. J. C. 133. (YA. N. 
) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. CE 40% 
(i) A. NM. 3667. Ant. 
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Pſpecting, in conſequence of a dream, that he fa- 
woured Caſlander, had determined to deſtroy him; 
hut he eluded the danger by flight. This prince was 


called Kris, or the Fornder, and reigned thirty-five 


ars. 

mr Mithridates III. ſucceeded him, added Cappa- 
docla and Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned 
hirty-{1x years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, 
the great-grandfather of Mithridates the Great, al- 
gended the throne, and eſpouſed a daughter of Scleu- 
zus Callinicus, King of Syria, by whom he had Lao- 
dice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 

* (/) He was ſucceeded by his fon Pharnaces, who had 


ſome difagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He 
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made himielf maſter of Sinope, which afterwards be— 
game the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

# Aſter him reigned Mithridates V, and the firſt who 
1 called a friend to the Romans, becauſe he had aſ- 
ſted them againſt the Carthaginians in the third Pu- 
Bic war. | 

(n) He was ſucceeded by his fon Nithridates VI, 
Hurnamed Evpator, "This is the great Mithridates who 


7 


Hxty-ſix years. 


Kings of Cappadocia. 


(*) Strabo informs us, that Cappadocia was divided 
Ito two Satrapies, or governments, under the Per— 
Haus, as it alſo was under the Macedonians. The 
Daritime part of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of 
Pontus: Lhe other tracts conſtituted Cappadocia, 
properly to called, or the Cappadocia Major, which 
xcnds along mount Taurus, and to a great diſtance 
dcyond it. 

(2) When Alexander's captains divided the provinces 


8 (t) A.M. 3702. Ant. J. C. 302. (1) A NM. 3819. Ant. 
* „e. 18. (Mm) A. M. 3887. Ant. J. C. 123. (u) Strab. 
* 12. p. 534. (0): A. M. 3682. Aut. J. C. 323. | 


of 


þ:{tained ſo long a war with the Romans, and reigned. 
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of his empire among themſelves, Cappadocia u: 
governed by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccy ? 
attacked and defeated him, after which he cauſed big 

to be lain. 

His fon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of |: 
father ſometime after this event, and eſtabliſhed hit: 
ſelf ſo effectually, that he left it to his poſterity. 

The generality of his ſucceſſors aſſumed the fame 
name, and will have their place in the ſeries of the 
hiſtory. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the 11! 
of its kings, became a province of the Roman en: 
pire, as the reſt of Aſta alſo did much about thc 
ſame time. 


Rings of Arinenta. | k 


Armenia, a vaſt country of Aſia, extending 0: 
each ſide of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Per: 
ſians; after which it was transferred, with the reſt ot: 
the empire, to the Macedonians, and at laſt fell to ti 
thare of the Romans. It was governed for a pre 
length of time by its own kings, the moſt contider: 
able of whom was Tigranes, who eſpouſed the daig!. 
ter of the great Mithridates King of Pontus, and wi 
alto engaged in a long war with the Romans. "This? 
kingdom ſupported irtelf many years, between th 
Roman and Parthian empires, ſometimes depending 
on the one, and ſometimes on the other, ull at lai 
the Romans became its maſters. 


r . 


| | 
Kings of Epirus, * 


ſaly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The molf 
powerful people of this country were the Moloſſians. 
The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their de. 
ſcent from Py rrlus the {on of Achilles, who eftabliiicdp 
himſelf in that country, and called themſelves ac 
des {rom Kacus the grand-father of Achilles. 1 
The 


| 
I 
Epirus is a province of Greece ſeparated from The 5 
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a \' 2 /p) The genealogy of the laſt kings, who were the 
diccs nly ſovercigns of this country of whom any accounts 
d hig "Femain, is variouſly related by authors, and conle- 
uently muſt be dubious and obſcure. 
ol h F Aryimbas aſcended the throne, after a long ſucceſ- 
1 hin. Fon of kings; and as he was then very young, the 
8 *Fates of Epirus, who were ſenſible chat the welfare 
: {ame f the people depended on the proper education of 
pf 11; Meir princes, ſent him to Athens, which was the re— 
Ldcnce and centre. of all the arts and ſciences, in or- 
ie hu fer to cultivate in that excellent ſchool ſuch know- 
n cn. Edge as was neceſſary to form the mind of a King. 
t che Me there learned the art of reigning effectually, and“ 
235 he {urpailed all his anceſtors in ability and know- 
edge, he was in conicquence infinitely more eſteemed 
Ind beloved by his people than they had been. When 
ng 0: ge returned from Athens, he made laws, eſtabliſhed 
e per ſenate and magiſtracy, and regulated the form of 
reſt o e government. n 
_ Neoptolemus, whole daughter Olympias had e- 
ren Fouled Philip King of Macedon, attained an equal 
onder Pare in the regal government of Arymbas his elder 
er Irother by the credit of his ſon-in-law. After the 
nd ox ath of Arymbas, Xacides his ſon ought to have 
This Ken his ſucceſſor; but Philip had {till the credit to 
en tel Focure his expulſion from the kingdom by the Mo- 
Dl pillans, who eſtabliſhed Alexander the {on of Neo- 
_— olemus ſole monarch of Epirus. 
Alexander eſpouſed Cleopatra the daughter of Phi- 
, and marched with an army into Italy, where he 
belt his life in the country of the Brutians. 
acides then aſcended the throne, and reigned 
The. Mthout any affociate in Epirus. He eſpouſed Phthia 
> mot. He daughter of Menon the Theſſalian, by whom he 
flians. Fd two daughters, Deidamia and Troida, and one 
cir de. n the celebrated Pyrrhus. 
Lied J (þ) Diod. I. 16. p. 468. Juſtin. 1. 8. c. 6. Plut. in Pyrrho. 
s Fac. P Quanto doctior ma;oribus. tanto et gratior populo fuit. Taſty, 
77. c. 3. et 
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port of a fleet intended for the defence of the con 
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As he was marching to the aſſiſtance of Olympia; | 
his troops mutinied againſt him, condemned him to 
exile, and ſlaughtered molt of his friends. Pyrrhus, 
who was then an infant, happily eſcaped this maſſacre, 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whoſe par. 
ticular extraction is little known, was placed on the 


throne by the people of Epirus. 


Pyrrhus, being recalled by his ſubjeQs at the age 
of twelve years, firſt ſhared the ſovereignty with Ne. 
optole mus; but having afterwards diveſted him of hi; 
dignity, he reigned alone. 

(%) This hiſtory will treat of the various adventure 
of this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in a 
attack to make himſelf maſter of it. | : 

Helenus his ſon reigned after him for ſome time in 
Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Roms 
empire. | 


Tyrants of Heraclea. 


Heraclea is a city of Pontus, antiently founded bj: 
the Bœotians, who lent a colony into that country bj! 
the order of an oracle, I 

(r) When the Athenians were victorious over thi 
Perſians, and had impoled a tribute on the cities | 
Greece and Aſia Minor, for the fitting out and {up 


mon liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, in con{| 
quence of their attachment to the Perſians, were th 
only people who refuled to acquieſce in ſo juſt a con 
tribution. Lamachus was therefore ſent againſt then 
and he ravaged their territories ; but a violent tempc| 
having deſtroyed his whole fleet, he beheld him 
abandoned to the mercy of that people, whole nati 1 
ral ferocity might well have been increaſed, by 6 
ſevere treatment they had lately reccived. But * hy 2 

1 


(7) Juſtin. I. 16. c. 3— ; g 


+4 x L.A 
S 


(9) A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. 
Diod. I. 15. p. 390. i 
* Heraclienſes honeſtiorem beneficii, quam ultionis occaſione 
rati, inſtructos commeatibus auxiliiſque dimittunt: bene r . 9 
1:20:18 
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bad recourſe to no other vengeance but benefactions; 


. hey furniſhed him with proviſions and troops for his 
rhus, dba and were willing to conſider the depredations 
cre Phich had been committed in their country as advan- 
: par. Kgcous to them, if they acquired the friendihip of 
n the e Athenians at that price. 
0) Some time after this event, the populace of He- 
e age faclea excited a violent commotion againſt the rich 
1 Ne. Fitizens and ſenators, who having implored aſſiſtance 
of hi; o no effect, firſt from Timotheus the Athenian, and 
afterwards from Epaminondas the Theban, were ne- 
5 geſſitated to recal Clearchus a ſenator to their defence, 
age whom themſelves had baniſhed ; but his exile had nei- 
Aber improved his 'morals, nor rendered him a better 
ime in Itizen than he was before. He therefore made the 
oma 3 in which he found the city involved, ſub- 
| ervient to his deſign of ſubjecting it to his own power. 
With this view he openly declared for the people, 
* Fauſed himſelf to be inveſted with the higheſt office 
ded wil the magiſtracy, and aſſumed a ſovereign authority 
„ in a ſhort time. Being thus become a profel ed ty- 
ntry 1 ant, there were no Kinds of violence to which he 
TR bad not recourſe againſt the rich and the ſenators to 
idies d Fatiate his avarice and cruelty. He propoſed for his 
3 1 mode! Dionyſius the Tyrant, who had eftablithed his 
. un power over the Syracuſans at the ſame time. 
gre After a hard and inhuman ſervitude of twelve years, 
ere ue young citizens, who were Plato's dilciples, and. 
N coll ad been inſtructed in his maxims, formed a conſpi— 
& then facy _ Clearchus, and flew him; but though 
hey delivered their country from the tyrant, the 5 
omar anny ſtill ſubſiſted. 
j yo "= ny Timotheus, the ſon of Clearchus, afſumed his 
* ce, and purſued his conduct for the ſpace of fiſteen 
£ * rhe Y cars, 
I ; (s) A. M. 3640. Ant. J. C. 364. (5) A. M. 3652. Ant. 
6. c. 3 C. 352. 
ſuorum populationem impenſam exiſlimantes, ſi. quos hoſtes habuerant, 
occaſianefmicos reddidiſſent, Juſtin. 
ne Agro! C 2 He 
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xvii INTRODUCTION. 

() He was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſius, u 
was in danger of being diſpoſſeſſed of his authority 
by Perdiccas; but as this last was ſoon deſtroyed, 


(x) Dionyſius contracted a friendſhip with Antigonu, 
whom he aſſiſted againſt Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 


He eſpouſed Amaſtris, the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This 
alliance inſpired him with ſo much courage, that he 
aſſumed the title of King, and enlarged his dominion; 
by the addition of ſeveral places which he ſeized or 
the confines of Heraclea. 

() He died two or three years before the battle c 
Ipſus, and after a reign. of thirty three years, leaving 


two ſons and à daughter under the tutelage and re. 


gency of Amaſtris. 

This princeſs was rendered happy in her adminiſtra. 
ton, by the affection Antigonus cntertained for her, 
She founded a city, and called it by her name; after 
which ſhe tranſplanted thither the inhabitants of three 
other cities, and eſpouſed Lyſimachus, after the deat. 
of Antigonus. 


Kings of Syracti ſe. 


(z) Hiero, and his ſon Hieronymus, reigned at Sy. 
racuſe; the firſt fifty- four years, the ſecond but one! 
ear. 
(a) Syracuſe recovered its liberty by the death i 
the laſt, but continued in the intereſt of the Carth- 
ginians, which Hieronymus had cauſed it to eſpou. 


His conduct obliged Marcellus to form the wy olf 

iF 
thall enlarge upon the hiſtory of theſe two kings 1 
another place. 


that city, which hc took the following year (“). 


(a) Diod. I. 16. p. 435. A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 
(x) Diod. 1. 16. p. 478. 
(2) A. M. 3735. Ant. J. C. 269. 


J. C. z 15. (b) A. M. 379 1. Ant. J. C. 213. 


(y) A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 3043 
(a) A. M. 3780. Ant 
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WE Other kings. | 

Ority > * * . . * . 6 
vel lb Several kings Iikewiſe reigned in the Cimmerian 
—_ Bolphorus, as alſo in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Pa- 
5 phlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of 


** pther places; but their hiſtory is very uncertain, and 
Thi. bem ſucceſſions have but little regularity. 
Iheſe circumſtances are very different with reſpect 
o the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed them— 
elves, as we ſhall {ee in the ſequel], into ſuch a power— 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Ro- 
man empire. That of the Bactrians received its ori- 
ginal about the fame period; I ſhall treat of each in 
heir proper places, 
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ALEXANDER's Succeſſors. 


ATTIELE: Lk 


F HIS article contains the competition and Wars 
that ſubliſted between the generals of Alexan- 
der, from the death of that prince to the battle, 

of Ipſus in Phrygia, which decided their ſeveral fates.) 

Theſe events include the ſpace of twenty-three years, 

which coincide with the firſt twgnty-three years of th.“ 


reign of Ptolemy the ſon of Ius, from the year ol 


the world 3681 to the year 3704. | 


SE CT. I. Troubles which followed the death of AleXall 
der. The partition of the provinces among the gen- 
rals. Aridaus elected King. Perdiccas appointed hi 


guardian, and regent of the empire. 


N relating the death of Alexander the Great wp? 
the preceding volume, I mentioned the many trol 
bles and commotions that aroſe in the army on th 
firſt news of that event. All the troops in general 


ſoldiers as well as officers, had their thoughts entire 
taken up, at firſt, with the loſs of a prince whonſ 
they loved as a father, and reverenced almoſt as 
god, and abaudoned themielves immederately to gr! 

| an 
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id tears. A mournful ſilence reigned throughout the 
Imp, but this was ſoon ſucceeded by diſmal ſighs 
d cries, which ſpeak the true language of the heart, 
Id never flow from a vain oftentation of ſorrow, 
Which is too often paid to cuſtom and decorum on 
bch occaſions “. 
When the firſt impreſſions of grief had given place 
reflection, they began to contider with the utmoſt 
*@nſternation the ſtate in which the death of Alex- 
der had left them. They found themſelves at an 
Ppfinite diſtance from their native country, and amidſt 
people lately ſubdued, ſo little accuſtomed to their 
ew yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with 
Org, Heir preſent maſters, and had not as yet had ſuffi- 
zent time to forget their antient laws, and that form 
government under which they had always lived. 
What meaſures could be taken ro keep a country of 
Þch vaſt exteut in ſubjection; how could it be poſſi- 
le to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditions and revolts which would 
jaturally break out on all fides in that deciſive mo- 
battle, ent? What expedients could be formed to reftrain 
fate, hoſe troops within the limits of their duty, who had 
year Þ long been habituated to complaints and murmurs, 


Wars 
lexan- 


of cht and were commanded by chiefs, whole views and 
car ol fgretenſions were ſo different? 
The only remedy for theſe various calamities ſeemed 
Jo conſiſt in a {peedy nomination of a ſucceſſor to 
Dean Alexander; and the troops, as well as the officers, 
4 b ind the whole Macedonian ſtate, ſeemed ar firſt to 
HECK 18 


e very deſirous of this expedient; and indeed their 
tommon intereſt and ſecurity, with the preſervation of 
reat io} weir new conqueſts, amidſt the barbarous nations that 
ay trouf frrounded them, made it peceflary for them to con- 
on the der this election as their firſt and moſt important 
reneral fare, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
entire erſon qualified to fill fo arduous a ſtation, and ſuſtain 
whon ne weight of it in ſuch a manner as to be capable of 
oft as "WY * Paſim filentia et gemitus: nihil compoſitum in oſtentationem 

to £11 dus mœrebant. Tacit. 
and 
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ſupporting the general order and tranquility. But! 
had already been written, (c) That the kingdom of 4% 
lexander ſhould be divided and rent afunder, after li 
death, and that it ſhould not be tranſmitted in the us 
al manner 70 His I: No efforts of human wi. 
dom could eſtabliſh a fole ſucceſſor to that prince. I:* 
vain did they deliberate, conſult, and decide *; n. 
thing could be executed contrary to the pre-ordain« 
event, and nothing ſhort of it could poſſibly ſubſiſt. 
ſuperior and inviſible power had already diſpoled (3 


the kingdom, and divided it by an inevitable decret, 


as will be evident in the tequel. The circumſtances e 
this partition had been denounced ncar three centuric 
before this time; the portions of it had already bee: 
aſſigned to different poſſeſſors, and nothing could fs 
ſtrate that diviſion, which was only to be deferre 
for a few years. Till the arrival of that period, nie: 
indeed might raiſe commotions, and concert a varie 
of movements, but all their efforts would only ted 
to the accompliſhment of what had been ordained b 
the ſovereign maſter of kinzdoms, and of what ha 
been forctold by his prophet. 5 
Alexander had a {on by Barſina, and had conferre 
the name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, anothe| 
of his wives, was advanced in her preguancy whe 
that prince died. He had likewiſe a natural brother, 
called Aridæus; but he would not upon his death-be 
diſpoſe of his dominions in favour of any heir; fo: 
which reaſon this vaſt empire, which no longer had 
maſter to {way it, became a ſource of comperitiof 
and wars, as Alexander had plainly forefeen, whe 
he declared, that his friends would celebrate his fun 
oy bloody battles. „ 
he diviſion was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was fo {uP 
erior to his collegues either by birth or merit, as i 
induce them to offer him the empire and ſubmit i 
(c) Dan. xi. 4. | 
®* Nonerit, non ſtabit, non fiet. Ji. 
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: of 4 Ws authority. The cavalry were deſirous that Ari. 
ge, us ſhould ſucceed Alexander. This prince had 
je u, covered but little force of mind from the time he 
\ ee ad been afflicted in his infancy with a violent indiſ- 


an wii. 

e. | ſition, occaſioned, as was pretended, by ſome par- 
*. 0 ular drink, which had been given lim by Olym- 
daine Was, and which had diſordered his underſtanding. 


GN, his ambitious princeſs being apprehenſive that the 


ofed © W2aging qualities ſne diſcovered in Aridæus, would 
lecre: ſo many obſtacles to the greatneſs of her fon Alex- 
necs der, thought it expedient to have recourſe to the 
nur @1010al precaution already mentioned. The infan- 


v bee: had declared againſt this prince, and were headed 
14 fe, Ptolemy and other chiefs of great reputation, who 
„gan to think of their own particular eſtabliſhment. 


eferrc ; ar el ; 

d. mel Lor 2 tudden revolution was working in the minds 

ae & theſe officers, and cauſed them to contemn the 

tel Enk of private perſons, and all dependency and ſub- 
8 ina * 1 5 — < * 

ined b dination, with a view of aſpiring to ſovereign power, 


Shich had never employed their thoughts till then, 
nd to which they never thought themlelves qualified 


* ? BE, 
at 122d 


— 


Þ pretend, before this conjuncture of affairs. 


wk 
=O : (4) Theſe diſputes, which engaged the minds of all 
y bel artics, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
other Pace of {even days, and if we may credit ſome au- 
ath. bel ers, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
5 aſterwards delivered to the Egyptians and Chal- 
er had aus, who embalmed it after their manner, and Ari— 


aus, a different perſon from him I have already men- 


11108 : 5 
oY Joned, was charged with the care of conveying it to 
„ VElexandria. 

us fu 


After a variety of troubles and agitations had in- 


Vs: : 
Y 


Ln; 4 
* 


ot 


&rvened, the principal officers aſſembled at a conſe- 


| 2 ence, where it was unanimouſly concluded that Ari— 
as 10 : eus ſhould be Ong; or rather that he ſhould be in- 
t, 28 ( eſted with the ſhadow of royalty. The infirmity of 


abmit i \ x which ought to have excluded him from the 


Prone, was the very motive of their adyancing hin: 
„) Q Curt. I. 10. Juſtin. I. 13. Diod. I. 18. 
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to it, and united all ſuffrages in his favour, It favourc{ 
the hopes and pretenſions of all the chiefs, and covere{ ö 
their deſigns. It was alſo agreed in this aſlembly, 4 
that if Roxana, who was then in the fifth or f1xt} , 
month of her pregnancy, ſhould have a ſon, he odd 
be aflociated with Aridæus in the throne. Perdicca,% 
to whom Alexander had left his ring, in the laſt mo. 
ments of his life, had the perſon of the prince con. 
ſigned to his care as a guardian, and was conſtitute! 
regent of the kingdom. | | 
The ſame aſſembly, whatever reſpect they mizl: 3 
bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to a. 
nul ſome of his regulations, which had been deſtrus 
tive to the ſtate and had exhauſted his treaſury. H 
had given orders for {1x temples to be erected in pas 
ticular cities which he had named, and had fixed th: 
expences of each of theſe ſtructures at five hundre! 
talents, which amounted to five hundred thouſan 
crowns. He had likewiſe ordered a pyramid to |: 
raiſed over the tomb of his father Philip, which wat 
to be finiſhed with a grandeur and magniticence equi 
to that in Egypt, eſteemed one of the ſeven wondeng 
of the world. He had likewiſe planned out other e. 
pences of the like kind, which were prudently u. 
voked by the aſſembly. 25 
(e) Within a ſhort time after theſe proceed ing 
Roxana was delivered of a ſon, who was named . 
lexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Any 
dæus. But neither of theſe princes poſſeſſed an 
thing more than the name of royalty, as all auth 
rity was entirely lodged in the great lords and gene 
rals, who had divided the provinces among themielves 
In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions wer 
conſigned to Lyſimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus 
and Greece were allotted to Antipater, and Crater 
In Africa; Egypt, and the other congaeſts of \ 
lexander in Lybia and Cyrenaica, were aſſigned ! F: 


(e) Diod. I. 18. p. 587, $88. Juſtin. I. 13. c. 4. Q. Curt. |. | t 
C. 10. | 


2 


Pto len 


.., = 

e lemy the ſon of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
nh}. ich borders on Egypt. The month of Thoch in 
fiat, autumn 18 the epocha, from whence the years of 
hou, e empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be com- 
ſiccen red;, though Ptolemy did not aſſume the title of 
_ rg, in conjunction with the other ſucceſſors of A- 
e con ander, till about 17 years after this event. 
ite! In the leſſer Aſia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 

Peater Phrygia were given to Antigonus; Caria, to 
mig. Haſſander; Lydia, to Menander; the leſſer Phrygia, 
to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptolemus; Cappadocia 
u 84 9 to Eumenes. Theſe two provinces 
„ ad never been ſubjected by the Macedonians, and 
in pal Sriarathes king of Cappadocia continued to govern 
ed th Pe as former Y ; Alexander having advanced with 
andre! much rapidity to his other conqueſts, as left him no 
fan] clination to amuſe himſelf with the entire reduction 
1 101 that province, and contented himſelf with a flight 
ch vl bmiſſion. | 
_ Syria and Phcoenicia fell to Laomedon ; one of the 
ond: o Media's to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. 
ner ei rſia was aſſigned to Peuceſtes; Babylonia, to Ar- 
ly nen; Meſopotamia, to Arceſilas; Parthia and Hyr- 

ma, to Phrataphernes ; Bactria and Sogdiana, to 
edinef üb the other regions were divided among gene- 
ned 1h” whole names are now but little known. 
th Auf ; F the ſon of Antiochus, was placed at the 
d @ of the cavalry of the allies, which was a poſt ol 
auth Feat importance; and Caflander, the ſon of Antipater, 
4 gene mmanded the companies of guards. 
nſelveh he upper Aſia, which extends almoſt to India, and 
ns wen en India alſo, were left in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Epirus ho had been appointed governors of thoſe countries 
Epi ende 
8 of 6 (f) The ſame diſpoſition generally prevailed in all 
ned Me Provinces I have already mentioned; and it is in 
by by N üs ſenſe that moſt interpreters explain that paſſage in 
art. |. ne Maccabees, which declares, that Alexander having 
Ptolen ( Maccab, I. 1. n. 6. & y. | 
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aſſembled the great men of his court who had bee 
bred up with him, divided his kingdom among then, 
in his life-time. And indeed it was very probable, 
that this prince, when he ſaw his death approaching, 3 
and had no inclinatiou to nominate a ſucceſſor hin. 
ſelf, was contented with confirming each of his of.“ 
cers in the governments he had formerly aflignc! 
them; which is ſufficient to authorize the declaration 
in the Maccabees, That he divided his kingdom 1101; 3 
them whilſt he was living. 
This partition was only the work of man, and i: 
g, who reigns v 3 
lone, and is the only king of ages, had decreed a dif 
ferent diſtribution. He aſſigned to each his portion, 
and marked out its boundaries and extent, and hi 
diſpoſition alone was to ſubſiſt. * 
The partition concluded upon in the aflembly, 98s 
the ſource of various diviſions and wars, as will be 
evident in the ſeries of this hiſtory. Each of thei 
governorsclaiming the exerciſe of an independent an 
ſovereign power in his particular province. (g) Tg 
however paid that veneration to the memory of Alex, 
ander, as not to aſſume the title of king, till all de 
race of that monarch, who had been placed upon t 
throne, were extinct. | 
Among the governors of the provinces I have meg! 
tioned, ſome diſtinguiſhed themſelves more than othenÞ 4 
by their reputation, merit, and cabals; and forme 
different parties, to which the others adhered, agree 
ably to their particular views, either of intereſt or an} 
bition. For it is not to be imagined, that the rech! 
lutions which are formed in conjunctures of this ue 
ture, are much influenced by a devotion to the public 
00d. 5 * 5 t 
(%) Enmenes muſt however be excepted; for he ua 
doubtedly was the moſt virtuous man among all ti 
governors, and had xo ſuperior in true bravery, He 


(gs) Juſtin. I. 19. c. 2. 
Nep. in Eumen. c. 1. 
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bees as always firm in che intereſt of the two kings, from 
then, Hprinciple of true probity. He was a native of Car- 
"able a a city of Thrace, aud his birth was but obſcure. 
hivg, Milip, who had obſerved excellent qualities in him 
bin. This youth, kept him near his own perſon in the 
3 0f, ality of ſecretary, and repoled great confidence in 
ion im. He was equally eſteemed by Alexander, who 
ration Meared him with extraordinary marks of his eſteem. 
Non, Wirfioz, the firſt lady for whom this prince had en- 

" Xrtained a paſnon in Aſia, and by whom he had a fon 
nd is. Famed Hercules, had a fiſter of the {fame name with 
ons r own, and the King eſpouſed her to Eumenecs “. 
a d We thall fee by the event, that this wiſe favourite 
Yrtion Paducted himielf in ſuch a manner as juſtly. intitled 
nd hi Him to the favour of thoſe two princes, even after 
heir death; and all his ſentiments and actions will 


y, vs Wake it evident, that a man may be a Plebeian by 
vill by Firth, and yet very noble by nature. | 

the () I have already intimated in the preceding vo- 
ent and Þme, that Syſigambis, who had patiently {ſupported 


) The e death of her father, huſband, and fon, was inca- 
f Alex fable of ſurviving Alexander. (4) The death of this 
all tle Princeſs was ſoon followed by that of her two voung— 
don dun At daughters, Statira the widow of Alexander, and 
| Prypetts the relict of Hephæſtion. Roxana, who was 
e merÞ@prehenfive leſt Statira thould be pregnant by Alex- 
n otherÞ@cer as well as herſelf, and that the birth of a prince 
forme Would fruſtrate the mealures which had been taken to 
agree. Hecure the ſucceſſion to the ſon ſhe hoped to have, 
t or anÞprcvailed upon the two ſiſters to viſit her, and ſecret- 
he reo deſtroyed them in concert with Perdiccas, her only 
this n enfident in that impious proceeding. 
e public It is now time to enter upon a detail of thoſe ac- 
| Wns that were perſormed by the ſucceſſors of Alex- 
r he u!gabder, I ſhall therefore begin with the defection of 
all tue Greeks in upper Aſia, and with the war which 
ry. Hein ipater had to ſuſtain againſt Greece; becauſe thoſe 
583. Cot 1 (1) Q. Curt, I. 10. c. 5. Ck) Plut. in Alex. 
„ * Arrian delares he had another wife, I. 7. p. 278. 
Wi Vor. VII. D tranſactions 
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tranſactions are moſt detached, and in a manner d. Fi 
ſtiuct from the other events. 50 

= 
SECT. II. The revolt of the Greeks in upper Alia. Tu pa 
Impreſſions occaſioned by the news of Alexander's death ai 
at Athens. The expedition of Antipater into Greece, ſui 
He is firſt defeated, and afterwards victoriou- 
Makes himſelf maſter of Athens, and leaves a garr. 
ſon there. The flight and death of Demoſthenes. * 


2 1 Greeks, whom Alexander had eſtabliſhed, 
in the form of colonies, in the provinces u 

upper Aſia, continued with reluctance in thoſe ſettle: 
ments, becauſe they did not experience thoſe delights} 
and ſatisfactions with which they had flattered then 
ſelves, and had long cheriſhed an ardent deſire of re.. 
turning into their own country. They however durk}: 
not diſcover their uneaſineſs whilſt Alexander was | 
ving, but the moment they received intelligence of his 
death, they openly declared their intentions: They 
armed twenty thoufand foot, all warlike and expo, 
rienced ſoldiers, with three thouſand horſe ; and ha. 
ving placed Phiton at their head, they prepared for 
their departure, without taking counſel, or receiving 
orders from any but themſelves, as if they had becn 
ſubject to no authority, aud no longer acknowledge 
any ſuperior, 1 "i 
Perdiccas, who foreſaw the conſequences of ſuch nf 
enterprize at a time when every thing was in motion, 
and when the troops, as well as their officers, breath. 
ed nothing but independency, ſent Pithon to oppoiÞ : 
them. Ihe merit of this officer was acknowledged] 
by all, and he willingly charged himfelf with mg 
commitiion, 1n expectation of gaining over toe 
Greets, and of procuring himſelf ſome conſiderabe 
eſtablihment in upper Atta by their means. Pet dic- (7 
cas, being acquainted with his deſign, gave a very 
ſurprizing order to the Macedonians whom he fem 2 
(1) A. M. . Ant. J. C. 323. Died. I. 18. p. 591, 592. 5 
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d. AFith that general, which was to exterminate the re- 
Folters entirely. Pithon on his arrival brought over 
y money three thouſand Greeks, who turned their 
Packs in the battle, and were the occaſion of his ob— 
FHining a compleat victory. The vanquithed troops 
furrendered, but made the preſervation of their lives 
"And liberties the condition of their an Ro, to the 
„ Fonqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithon's 
*Hcfign, but he was no longer matter of its execution. 
Ihe Macedonians thinking it incumbent on them to 


ied, Faccompliſh the orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly flaugh- 
s of Mered all the Greeks, without the leaſt regard to the 
tle. terms they had granted them. Pithon being thus de- 


Heated in his views, returned with his Macedonians to 

em. Perdiccas. | 
re. (m) This expedition was ſoon ſucceeded by the 

ur. Grecian war. The news of Alexander's death being. 
i. brought to Athens, had excited great rumors, and 

his wht wy a joy that was almoſt univerſal. The peo- 

ey, ple, who had long ſuſtained with reluctance the yoke 

pe. 2 which the Macedonians had ir poſed on Greece, made 

la. liberty the ſubject of all their diſcourſe ; they breath- 

for) ed nothing but war, and abandoned themſelves to all 
ins the extravagant emotions of a ſenſeleſs and exceſhve- 
en joy. Phocion, who was a perſon of wiſdom and mo- 

zel]  deration, and doubted the truth of the intelligence 

| they had received, endeavoured to calm the turbu- 
anÞ lency of their minds, which rendered them incapable 

o of counſel and ſedate reflection. As the generality of 
the orators, notwithſtanding all his remonſtrauces, 

de] believed the news of Alexander's death, Phocion role 

zel up, and expreſſed himſelf in this manner; “ It he be 

(really dead to-day, he will likewiſe be fo to-mor- 

veſt © row and the next day, fo that we thall have time 

vo © enough to deliberate in a calm manner, and with 

„ © greater ſecurity.” | 

17 Leoſthenes, who was the firſt that publiſhed this- 
cn: account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 

| (n) Plut. in Phoc. p. 751, 752. | 
nl D 2 people 
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people with exceſſive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, 
who was tired with his ſpeeches, faid to him,“ Younz F 
„ man, your diſcourſe reſembles the cypreſs, whict 
* 1s tall and ſpreading, but bears no fruit.” He ga 
great offence by oppoling the inclinations of the p. 
ple in ſo {ſtrenuous a manner, and Hyperidts, riſing 
up, alked him this queſtion. © When would you 
% advile the Athenians to make war? As {oon, re. 
«« plied Phocion, as I ſee the young men firmly re. 
« {olved to obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline; the rich diſpo. 
e fed to contribute, according to their abilities, 0 
ce the expence of a war; and when the orators u 
longer rob the public.“ | 
All the remonſtrances of Phocion were ineffectual! 
a war was reſolved upon, and a deputation agreed to, 
be ſent to all the ſtates of Greece to engage their ac- 
ceſhon to the league. This is the war in which all! 
the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to maintain} 
the liberty of their country under the conduct | 
Leoſthenes againſt Antipater, and it was called the“ 
9 war, from the name of a city where the latter} 
was defeated in the firſt battle. 
( ½) Demoſthenes, who was then in exile at Mega. 
ra, but who amidft his misfortunes always retained an 
ardent zeal for the intereſt of his country and the de- 
fence of the common liberty, joined himſelf with tlie} 
Athenian amballadors ſent into Peloponneſus, and 1 
having ſeconded their remonſtrances in a wondertas 
manner by the force of his eloquence, he engaged S. gcc 
cyone, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of Pelo-p anc 
ponneſus to accede to the league. "del 
The Athemians were ſtruck with admiration at 2Þgor 
zeal ſo noble and generous, and immediately paſled ag f 
decree to recal him from baniſhment. A galley wit! 1 
three ranks of oars was diſpatched to him at gin, I 
and when he entered the port of Piræus, all the mag Nea 
ſtrates and prieſts advanced out of the city, and all 1 18 


the citizens crouded to meet that illuſtrious exile, andiftan 
(u) Plut. in Demoſt. p. 858. Juſtin. J. 23. c. s. 5 
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geceived him with the utmoſt demonſtrations of affec- 
jon and joy, blended at the {fame time with an air of 


wy 8 3 
ick rrow and repentance for the injury they had done 
e bim. Demoſthenes was ſenſibly- affected with the ex- 
c. Fraordinary honours that were rendered him, and whilſt 
ing pe returned, as it were in triumph, to his country a- 
YOU idſt the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his 
re. bands towards heaven to thank the gods for ſo illu— 
re. Frious a protection, and congratulated himſelf on be— 
10. holding a day more glorious to him, than that had 
o proved to Alcibiades on which he returned from 
vo pis exile. For his citizens received him from the pure 
eſlect of deſire and will; whereas the reception of Al- 
al; Fibiades was involuntary, and his entrance a compul- 
| to; Fon upon their inclinations, 
ac. (o) The generality of thoſe who were far advanced 
all) in years, were extremely apprehenſive of the event 
tain} pt a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
t of precipitation, and without cxamiuing into the conſe- 


the zuences with all the attention and {edatne!s that an 
tterÞFaterprize of ſo much importance required. They 
ere ſenſible allo that there was no neceſſity for de- 


egz-Þ Flaring thenifelves ſo openly againſt the Macedonans, 
d anf Fhoſe veteran troops were very formidable, and the 


de- Example of Thebes, wlüch was deſtroyed by the lame 
 theÞ ſemerity of conduct, added to their conſternation. 
and Put the orators, who derived their advantages from 


erfalf he diſtraction of the public affairs, and to whom, 
d Si. according to the obſervation of Pluhp, war was peace 
elo - and peace war, would not allow the people time to 

geliberate maturely on the affairs propoled to their 
at aÞgontideration, but drew them into their ſentiments by 
led g fallacious eloquence, which preſented them with, no- 
wich Ping but ſcenes of future conqueſt and triumphs. 
gin, Demoſthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither 
nag: Heal nor prudence, were of different ſcutiments on 
d all 1 is occaſion, arhicht was no extraordinary circum 
, andWance with reſpect to them. It is not my province 
: (e) Diod. I. 18. p. 594—-599- 
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to determine which of them had reaſon on his fide; . 
but in ſuch a perplexing conjuncture as this, there iz 7 
nothing ſurprizing in a contrariety of opinions, thous) 
the reſult of good intentions on both ſides. Phocio " 
ſcheme was perhaps the moſt prudent, and that « * 
Demoſthenes the moſt glorious. 
However that were, a conſiderable army was raiſed, 
and a very numerous fleet titted out. All the citizen 
who were under the age of forty, and capable d 
bearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ta } 
tribes tha compoſed the republic were left for the de n. 
fence of Attica, the reſt marched out with the rel 
of rhe allies, under the command of Leoſthenes. 
Antipater was far from being indolent during the: 
tranſactions in Greece, of which he had been apprizc( 
and he had ſent to-Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cr» 4 
terus in Cilicia, to. ſollicit their aſſiſtance; but belor- q 
the arrival of the expected ſuccours, he marched 1 
the head of only thirteen thouſand Macedonians u. 
{ix hundred horſe; the freqsant recruits which he h 1 
ſent Alexander, having left him no more troops in 2} tec 
the country. | pro 
It is ſurprizing that Antipater ſhould attempt t# Arc 
ive battle to the united forces of all Greece wih 30 
fach a handful of men; but he undoubtedly imagine Al! 
that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their aj Fo 
tient zeal and ardour ſor liberty, and that they e ar 
to conſider it as ſuch an ineftimable advantage, : 
ought to inſpire them with a reſolution to ventuf Hu 
their lives and fortunes for its preſervation. He flag 0 
tered himſelf that they had begun to familiarize then 
felves with ſubjection; and indeed this was the diipe He 
fition of the Greeks at that time, in whom appeareh Ane 
no longer the deſcendants of thoſe who had to giþ gr 
lantly ſuſtained all the efforts of the Eaſt, and fougiſ he 
a million of men for the preſervation of their freedonÞeth 
Amipater advanced towards Theſſaly, and was ſo ie 
lowed by his fleet, which cruized along the ſea-coaltÞ 
It conſiſted of one hundred and ten 7iremes, or 5 10 
| g 
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of three benches of oars. The Theſſalians de- 
red at firſt in his favour; but having afterwards 
anged their ſentiments, they joined the Athenians, 
Wd fupplied them with a great body of horſe. 
As the army of the Athenians and their allies was 
Much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Intipater could not ſupport the charge, and was de- 
Dated in the firſt battle. As he durſt not hazard a 
Rcond, and was in no condition to make a ſafe retreat 
Wto Macedonia; he ſhut himſelf up in Lamia, a 


Fall city of Theſſaly, in order to wait for the ſuc- 


Ours that were to be tranſmitted to him from Alta, 
Ind he fortified himſelf in that place; which was ſoon 
Kleged by the Athenians, 
The aflault was carried on with great bravery 
Painſt the town, andthe reſiſtance was equally vigo- 
Tus. Leoſthenes, after ſeveral attempts deſpafring 
carry it by force, changed the ſiege into a blokade, 
order to conquer the place by famine. He ſur— 
Punded it with a wall of circumvallation and a very 


Kep ditch, and by thoſe means cut off all ſupplies of 


Iroviſion. The city ſoon became ſenſible of the 
trowing ſcarcity, and the beſieged began to be ſe- 
jouſly diſpoſed to ſurrender, when Leoſthenes, in a 
ally they made upon him, received a conſiderable 
Found, which rendered it neceflary for him to be 
Zarried to his tent. Upon which the command of 
he army was configned to Antiphilus, who was. 
Equally eſteemed by the troops for his valour and abt- 
. Leonatus in the mean time was warching to 
tle aſſiſtance of the Macedonians beſieged in Lamia; 
Ind was commiſſioned, as well as Antigonus, by an 
greement made between the generals to eſtabliſh Eu- 
genes in Cappadocia by force of arms; but they took 
ther meaſures in conſequence of ſome particular 
lews. Leonatus, who repoſed an entire confidence 
n Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the en- 
(b. A. M. 3681, Ant. J. C. 322 
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gagement to aſſiſt Antipater was a mere pretext, a 
that his real intention was to advance into Greec: 
in order to make himfelf maſter of Macedonia. i 
at the ſame time ſhewed him letters from Cleopit: 
the ſiſter of Alexander, who invited him to come 1 
00 
an: 
tra 


Pella, and promiſed to eſpouſe him. Leonatus bein; 

arrived within a little diſtance of Lamia, marched d. 
rectly to the enemy with twenty thouſand foot, a. 

Add thouſand five hundred horſe. Proſperity had ir. 
troduced diſorders in the Grecian army; ſeveral pi. 
ties of ſoldiers drew off, and retired into their ov: if 
country on various pretexts, which greatly diminiitc 
the number of the troops, who. were now reduced t 
twenty-two thouland foot. The cavalry amounted 12 
three thouſand five hundred, two thouſand of who Mt 
were Theſlalians; and as they conſtituted the mag 
ſtrength of the army, ſo all hopes of ſucceſs werf 
founded in chem; and accordingly when the batt: 
was fought, this body of horſe had the greateſt hang 
in the victory that was obtained. They were conf 
manded by Menon. Leonatus, covered with worn 
loſt his life in the field of battle, and was conver 
into the camp by his troops. Ihe Macedonian piz 
lanx greatly dreaded the thock of the cavalry, cn 
had therefore retreated to eminences inacceſſible | 
the purſuit of the Theſſaliars. The Greeks, having 
carried off their dead, erected a trophy and retired. u 
() The whole converſation at Athens turned upon 
the glorious exploits of Leotthenes, who {urvived et 
honours but a ſhort time. An univerſal joy {pre: FC 
through the city, feſtivals were celebrated, and fach 
fices offered without intermiſſion, to teitify their geg 
titade to the gods for all the advantages they had oe 
tained. The enemies of Phocion thinking to mos 
fy him in the moſt ſenſihle manner, and reduce 11:28 ! 
to an incapacity of juſtifying his conſtant oppotitioq; 
to that war, atked him, if he would not have rejo:ccl . 
(g) Plut. in Phoc. p. 742 Hera 
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have performed ſo many glorious actions? © Un- 
cc: Wdoubtedly 1 would,” replied Phocion, “ but I 
Would not, at the ſame time, have neglected to 
pan offer the advice I gave *.“ He did not think, that 
ic 1 Wudgment ought to be formed of any particular 
Sunſel from mere ſucceſs, but rather from the nature 


JTIN 

dd. a ſolidity of the coun{el itſelf; and he did not re- 
ane t his ſentiments, becauſe thoſe of an oppoſite na- 

4 in. We had been ſucceſsful, which only proved the latter 
pu. pre fortunate, but not more judicious. And as theſe 
ou WMreeable advices came thick upon each other, Phoci— 

ie , who was apprehenſive of the ſequel, cried out, 

edu When ſhall we ceafe to conquer then? 

ed, MAntipater was obliged to ſurrender by capitulation, 

hon, It hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us the conditions of 


nan he treaty : The event only makes it evident, that 
1 


wer Woſthenes compelled him to ſurrender at diſcretion, 


dard he bimſelf died a few days after of the wounds 
en had received at the ſiege. Antipater having quitted 
corp mia the day after the battle, for he ſeems to have 


en favourably treated, joined the remains of the ar- 
of Leonatus, and took upon him the command 
Wee thoſe troops. He was extremely cautions of ha- 
nÞ@rding a ſecond battle, and kept with his troops, like 
jc u judicious and experienced general, on eminences 
avinJlacceſſible to the enemy's cavalry, Antiphilus, the 
cd. Mueral of the Greeks, remaincd with his troops in 
upoÞMeſlaly, and contented himiclt with oblerving the 
ed {Motions of Antipater, 

prc:&Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
en ined, much about the {ame time, two victories near 
- 1: iſlands of Echinades over Ection the admiral of 
d vie Athenian navy. 

nord) Craterus, who had been long expected, arrived 
: hi" laſt in Theſflaly, and halted at the river Peneus. 
1 Ur) Diod, I. 18. p. 599 502. 
Joie 


Non damnavit quod recte viderat, quia, quod alius mal: cont 
Perat, bene ceſſerat: felicius hoe exiftiwane, illud etiam ſapientius. 
v Max. lib, 3. C. 8. 

He 
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He refigned the command to Antipater, and 9 
contented to ſerve under him. The troops he |: 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with thy 
of Leonatus, to above forty thouſand foot, thre 
thouſand archers or lingers, and five thouſand hort 
The army of the allies was much inferior to the of 
troops in number, and conſiſted of no more tha Ale 
twenty-five thouſand foot, and three thouland fi Was 
hundred horſe. Military diſcipline had been mid nl 
neglected among them, after the victories they h geo 
obtained. A conſiderable battle was fought near Cr:} As 
non, in which the Greeks were defeated; they hon 
ever loſt but few troops, and even that diſadvantagy 
was occaſioned by the licentious conduct of the tod 
ers, and the {mall authority of the chiefs, who wer 
incapable of enforcing obedience to their command 
Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of tl: 
Grecian army, aſſembled a council the next day, iÞ yl; 
deliberate, whether they ſhould wait the return qe 
thoſe troops who had retired into their own countr) 
or . terms of accommodation to the enen 
The council declared in favour of the latter; urch wh 
which deputies were immediately diſpatched to M tlie 
enemy's camp in the name of all the allies. AntipF pla 
ter replied, that he would enter into a ſeparate treat gre 
with each of the cities, perſuading himlelf that IF Fo 
ſhould facilitate the accompliſhment of his deſigus H hi; 
this proceeding ; and he was not deceived in his 0 v1 
nion. His anſwer broke off the negotiation, and i ta 
moment he preſented himſelf before the cities of tl: 1 
ac 


w 


allies, they diſbanded their troops, and ſurrendred u 
their liberties in the moſt puſillanimous manner, cad], 
city being ſolely attentive to its ſeparate advantage. Þ for 

This circumſtance is a ſufficient confirmation FI "1 
what I have formerly obſerved with relation to d fo 
preſent diſpoſition of the people of Greece. IH tio 
> no longer animated with the noble zeal of tho 

ncient aſſerters of liberty, who devoted their whoigtir 
attention to the good of the public, and the glory . 8 / 

uw 
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„e nation; who conſidered the danger of their neigh- 
urs and allies as their own, and marched with the 
hy. Wmoſt expedition to their aſſiſtance upon the firſt 
hve nal of their diſtreſs. Whereas now, if a formida- 
or We enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the 
bel Fpublics of Greece had neither activity nor vigour 


un Þloponneſus continued without motion, and Sparta 
en Was as little heard of as if ſhe had never ſubſiſted. 
nu! Ynhappy effects of the mutual jealouſy which thoſe 
ben Feople had conceived againſt each other, and of their 
C Gſregard to the common liberty, in conlequence of a 
don fatal letkargy, into which they were funk amidſt the 
agg — dangers! Theſe are ſymptoms which prog- 
foſticate and prepare the way for approaching decline 
wen wude ruin. 
and] (s) Antipater improved this deſertion to his own 
Fu advantage, and marched immediately to Athens, 
„ which ſaw herſelf abandoned by all her allies, and 
rn eonſequently in no condition to defend herſelf againſt 
vin 4 potent and victorious enemy. Before he entered 
em the city, Demoſthenes, and all thoſe of his party, 
who may be conſidered as the laſt true Greeks, and 
"the defenders of expiring liberty, retired from that 
place ; and the people, in order to transfer upon thoſe 
great men the reproach reſulting from their declara- 
ton of war againſt Antipater, and likewiſe to obtain 
dis good graces, condemned them to die by a decree 
Which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgot, 
Mat theſe are the ſame people who had lately recalled 
f Demoſthenes by a decree to much for his honour, and 
ed u kad received him in triumph. 
cad The ſame Demades procured a ſecond decree for 
ige. (ending ambaſſadors 10 Antipater, who was then at 
on Wa hebes, and that they {hould be inveſted with full 
0 towers to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 
Theſß tion himſelf was at their head; and the conqueror 
rhokWleclared that he expected the Athenians ſhould en— 
Who rely (ubmit che terms to his regulation, in the man- 


* 0% Plut. in Phoc. p. 783, 784. 
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ner as he himſelf had ated, when he was beſteges 4 
in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the ©: 
pitulation impoſed upon him by Leoſthenes their g 
neral. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians wit 
this anſwer, and they were compelled to acquielce |: 
the conditions, as rigid as they might appear. I 
then came back to Thebes with the reſt of tlic an. 3 
baſladors, with whom Xenocrates had been aflociatc 
in hopes that the appearance alone of ſo celebrated: 
philoſopher would inſpire Antipater with reſpect, any 
induce him to pay homage to his virtue. Bur fur 
they muſt have been little acquainted with the heap 
of man, and particularly with the violent and inhiþ 3 
man diſpoſition of Antipater, to be capable of flat 
ing themſelves, that an enemy, with whom they h 
been engaged in an open war, would renounce his ad 
vantage through any inducement of reſpect for u 
virtue of a fingle man, or in conſequence of an 1 #! 
rangue uttered by a philoſopher, who had declarq 8" 
againſt him. Antipater would not even conde{ce!ÞF 
to caſt his eyes upon him; and when he was prep 
ring to enter upon the conference, for he was coi. 
miſſioned to be the ſpeaker on this occaſion, he inte 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving 
that he continued his diſcourſe, commanded him | 
be filent. But he did not treat Phocion in the fan: 
manner; for after he had attended to his dilcourie 
he replied, “ That he was diſpoſed to contract 
&«& friendihip and alliance with the Athenians on 118 
“ following conditions: They thould deliver up De 
“ moſthenes and Hyperides to him; the governme 
« ſhould be reſtored to its antient plan, by which a 
“ employments in the ſtate were to be conterred up 
ce the rich; that they ſhould receive a garriſon in 
« port of Munychia; that they ſhould deſray all u 
« expences of the war, and allo a large ſum, UM 
6% amount of which ſhould be fſertled-” Thus, W8 
cording to Diodorus, none but thoſe whoſe yea 
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ege Income exceeded two thouſand drachmas, were to be 
e Hamitted into any ſhare of the government for the fu- 
g ure, or to have any right to vote. Antipater in- 

ended to make himſelf abſolute maſter of Athens by 
wit is regulation, being very ſenſible, that the rich men 


A 7 
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Mi 


© i Who enjoyed public employments, and had large re— 
| Wenues, would become his dependants much more cf— 
> ar, Mccually than a poor and deſpicable populace, who 


atce Pad nothing to bole, and would be only guided by 
ted Meir own caprice. 

„ane All the ambaſſadors but Xenocrates were well con- 
uren emed with thele conditions, which they thought were 
bea Wery moderate, confidering their preſent ſituation; 
in Put chat philotopher judged otherwiſe. They are very 
attic Foderate for {laves, ſaid he, but extremely ſevere for 
y e inen. 

lis a Ihe Athenians were therefore compelled to receive 
br 14 to Munychia a Macedonian garriton, commanded 
n e Menyllus, a man of probity, and by ſome of Pho- 
clark Fion's particular friends. The troops took poſſeſſion 
cen t the place during the feſtival of the Great myſte- 
prey ies, and the very day on which it was uſual to carry 
con he god lacchus in proceſſion from the city to Eleu- 
intel ina. This was a melancholy conjuncture for the 
civint@thenians, and affected them with the moſt ſenſible 
um tiction. “ Alas!” faid they, when they compared 
> {anW@alt times with thoſe they then ſaw, “ the gods, 
court . amidſt our greateſt adveriitics, would formerly ma- 
ract uilfeſt themiclves in our favour, during this ſacred 
on M ceremonial, by myſtic viſions and audible voices, 
p Do the great aſtonithment of our enemies, who 
nmel vere terrified by them. But now, when we are 
ich T cven celebrating the ſame ſolemnities, they caſt an 
4 upFF unpitying eye on the greateſt calamities that can 
in i happen to Greece: they behold the moſt ſacred of 
all 11 all days in the year, and that which is moſt agree- 
m, able ro us, polluted and diſtinguithed by the moſt 
us, 1 dreadful of calamities, which will even tranſmit 
yearly Vor. VII. Sh. its 
ncon 
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its name to this ſacred time through all ſucceeding 4 
« generations.” v7 

The garriſon, commanded by Menyllus, did nas 
offer the leaſt injury to any of the inhabitants, bu 1 
there were more than twelve thouland of them e i 
claded from employments in the ſtate by one of thei 
ſtipulations in the treaty. in conſequence of their po 
verty. Some of thele unfortunate perſons continue! 
in Athens, and lingred out a wretched life, amid 
the contemptuous treatment they had juſtly draw 
upon themſelves; for the generality of them were t 
ditions and mercenary in their diſpoſitions, had ne} 3 
ther virtue nor juſtice, but flattered themſelves with 
falſe idea of liberty, which they were incapable of 
uſing aright, and had no knowledge of either ig 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor citizens dg 

arted from the city, in order to avoid that opprof 
Few condition, and retired into Thrace, where aA 
tipater aſſigned them a city and lands for their hal 
tation. 

(i) Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have reco uf 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor; but Caſſander, tha 
ſon of Antipater, repoſed much confidence in hin 
and made him governor of Munychia after the dean 
of his father, as will appear immediately. 'This Dt 
metrius had been not only the diſciple, but the ing e 
mate friend of the celebrated Theophraſtus; and, tt 
der the conduct of {o learned a maſter, had perfect 
His natural genius for eloquence, and rendered hin 
expert in philoſophy, politics, and hiſtory. () | 
was in great eſteem at Athens, and began to en 
upon the adminiſtration of affairs, when. Harpalis : 
rived there, after he had declared againſt Alexatd 
He was obliged to quit that city, at the time we lia! 
mentioned, and was ſoon alter condemned ther 
though abſent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. Wa 

(x) The whole weight of Antipater's diipleature hc 
ie 
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(t) Athen 1. 12. p. 542. (.) Diog. in Laert. in Demetr. 
(x) Plut. in Demoſt. p. 859, 860. 35 
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in Wicfy upon Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and {ome other 

X:henians, who had been their adherents: And when 
not e was informed that they had cluded his vengeance 
bu night, he diſpatched a body of men with orders to 
er Wize them, and placed one Archias at their head, who 


che. ad formerly played in tragedies. This man having 
po Pund at Egina, the orator Hyperides, Ariſtonicus of 
nue Marathon, and Hymereus the brother of Demetrius 
udt Phalereus, who had all three taken ſanctuary in che 
raw mple of Ajax; he dragged them from their aſylum, 
e &© M4 {ent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleones, 
nei nere he condemned them to die. Some authors have 
#4 Pen declared, that he cauſed the tongue of Hyperi- 
lc 0 Tes to be cut out. . ; 

er u The ſame Archias having received intelligence, 
15 dc Fat Demoſthenes, who had retired into the 1iland of 
pp Palauria, was become a ſupplicant in the temple of 
c u Neptune, he failed thither in a ſmall veſſel, and landed 
ha pich ſome Thracian ſoldiers: after which he ſpared 
| go pains to perinade Demoſthenes to accompany him 
cou p Antipater, aſſuring him, that he ſhould receive no 
r, tiÞSjury. Demoſthenes was too well acquainted with 
1 1:1ÞMHankind to rely on his promiſe; and was ſenſible 
deu hat venal fouls, who have hired themſelves into the 
1s DJ krvice of iniquity, thoſe infamous miniſters in the 
e in gecution of orders equally cruel and unjuſt, have as 
nd, gttle regard to ſincerity and truth as their maſters. 
rici'o prevent therefore his falling into the bands of a 
hiniW{rrant, who would have ſatiated his fury upou him, 
(% Ne {wallowed poiſon, which he always carried about 
o cnn, and which ſoon produced its effect. When he 
als ound his ſtrength declining, he advanced a few ſteps, 
xandoh the aid of Tome domeſtics who {ſupported him, and. 
ve hal down dead at the foot of the altar. 
| then The Athenians, ſoon after this event, erected a 
10n. {Watue of brafs to his memory, as a teſtimonial of 
ture (cir gratitude and eſteem, and made a decree, that 
ie eldeſt branch of his family ſhould be brought up 

D the Prytaneum, at the public expence, from gene- 
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ration to generation; and at the foot of the ſtatuc k 


«hey engraved this inſcription which was couched in 
two Elegiac verſes: Demoſthenes, if thy power had beer 
equal to thy wiſdom, the Macedonian Mars would neva 
have triumphed over Greece. What regard is to be en. 
tertained for the judgment of a people, who were cu. 
pable of being hurried into ſuch oppoſite extremes, 
and who one 45 paſſed ſentence of death on a citizen, 
and loaded him with honours and applauſe the next? 
What I have already ſaid of Demoſthenes on ſeve. 
ral occaſions, makes it unneceſſary to enlarge upon, 
his character in this place. He was not only a great! 
orator, but an accompliſhed ſtateſman. His views| 
were noble and exalted ; his zeal was not to be inti. 
midated by any conjunctures, wherein the honouh, 7 
and intereſt of his country were concerned; he firm.) 
ly retained an irreconcileable averſion to all mea{urc. 2 
which had any reſemblance to tyranny, and his lose 
for liberty was ſuch as may be imagined in a repubi. 
can, as implacable an enemy to alf ſervitude and de. 
pendency as ever lived. A wonderful fagacity d 
mind enabled him to penetrate into future events, aud) 
preſented them to his view with as much per{picuity,Þ 
though remote, as if they had been aQually prefen þ* 
He ſeemed as much acquainted with all the deſigns of 
Philip, as if he had been admitted into a participation BY 
of his counſels; and if the Athenians had followed 
his counſels, that prince would not have atrained tha 
height of power, which proved deſtructive to Greece,, 
as Demoſthenes had frequently foretold. = 
(y) He was perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition 
of Philip, and was very far from praiſing him like the, 
generality of orators. Two collegues, with whonF, 
he was allociated in an embaſly to that prince, were 
continnally praiſing the King of Macedonia at ther 
return, and ſaying, that he was a very cloquent and 
amiable prince, and a molt extraordinary drinker. 
[1 "hat ftranve conmendations ore the? replied Demo- 


(7) Plut. in Demoſt. p. 253. 
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1 Wollhencs. The firſt is the accompliſhment of a rbeto- 
\ in 8; the ſecond of a woman ; and the third of a 
, ige; but none of them the praiſe of a king. 


MO With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added 
Id what Quintilian has obſerved, in the parallel he 


” s drawn between Demoſthenes and Cicero. After 
nc has ſhewn, that the great and clientlal qualities of 
cn ll orator are common to them both, he marks out 
w_ e particular difference obſervable between them with 
_—_ ſpect to ſtyle and elocution. 6 the one, lays 
or Fr is more preciſe, the other more luxuriant. 
nen Ibe one crouds all his forces into a ſmaller com- 
ul — when he attacks his adverſary, the other chu- 
inn. ES a larger field for the aflault. The one always 
4 endeavours in a manner to transfix him with the 
cm Act of his ſtyle, the other frequently over- 
crea whelms him with the weight of his diſcourſe. No- 
doe thing can be retrenched from the one, and. nothing 
bY an be added to the other. In Demoſthenes we 
d 0&4 diſcover more labour and ſtudy, in Cicero more 
y off nature and genus.” | | 
* 5 i) : 57 cliewhere obſerved another difference be- 
th * ele two great orators, which I beg leave to 
rk nert in this place. That which characterizes De- 
ol rear gag more than any other circumſtance, and in 
"rol rg 1 7 been imitated, is ſuch an abſolute 
owelf meitug umielf, and fo ſcrupulous and couſtant a 
ich r e to ſuppreſs all oſtentation of wit: in a word, 
1 Ich a perpetual care to confinc the attention of the 
Jucitor to the cauſe, and nat to the orator, that he 
gion Fever ſuffers any one turn of thought or expreſſion to 
th $:cape him, from no other view than merely to pleaſe 
chon . ine. This reſerve and moderation in lo awia- 
were Ne a genius as Demoſthenes, and in matters {o ſul- 
Gam =; | 
\t and 2 ( TOP = We eg pe the eloquence of the bar. 
„ cloquendo ett àliqua diverſitas. ju 9 : 
In Ker. Ille conchudit aſtrictius, nie e 2 Tan e 


Demo- cquenter et pondere. Illi nihil detrahi N 

» * . * © 8 otelt, H » 1 2 = 4 
1 Plus in illo, in hoc naturæ. DPuintil, i. 10. 1 ee 
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ceptible of grace and eloquence, adds perfection to hh * 
merit, and renders him ſuperior to all praiſes. "2 

Cicero was ſenſible of all the eſtimation due to th: i 


eloquence of Demoſthenes, and experienced all in, 
force and beauty. But as he was perſuaded, that au 
orator, when he is engaged in any points that are na, 
ſtrictly ellential, ought to form his ſtyle by the tate 
of his audience; and did not believe, that the geriu © 
of his times were conſiſtent with ſuch a rigid ea, 
els: he therefore judged it neceſſary to accommodate! Y 

him{clt in {ome meajure to the cars and delicacy di 1 
his auditors, who required more grace and elegance 
in his diſcourſe. For which reaſon he had ſome re| 
ey to the agreeable, bur, at the ſame time, nere 
olt fight: of any important point. in the cauſe b 

picaded. He even thought that this qualified him fo 1 
f 


” 


promoting the intereft of his country, and was 10 
miſtaken, as to pleaſe, is one of the moft certain 
means of perſuading: but at the ſame time he labouP 3 
ed for his own reputation, and never forgot himſelf. þ 
The death of Demoſthenes and Hyperides caulcÞ n 
the Athenians to regret the reigns of Philip and Ale 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the mz: 
nanimity, generoſity, and clemency, which thoſe tu 
princes retained, even amidſt the emotions of rhe 
diſpleaſure; and how inclinable they had always bc: 
to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with bv 
manity. Whereas * Antipater, under the matk of Jr 
private man in a had cloak, with all the appeark 
ances of a plain and frugal hte, and without affen 
any title of authority, diſcovered himſelſ to be a 14M" 
and imperious maſter, | A 
Antipater was however prevailed upon, by the pra 
ers of Phocion, to recal ſeveral pertons from bail 
ment, notwithſtanding all the feverity of his d1ipou 
tion; and there is reaſon to believe, that Nemerri 
was one of this number. At leaſt, it is certain tha 
he had a conſiderable: hare in the adminiſtration « 
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the republic from that time. As for thole whole ren 
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hi: i to Athens Phocion was unable 10 obtain, he pro- 
Fred for them more commodious ſituations, that were 


the © It {o remote as their former ſettlements; and took 


| it W meaſures fo effectually, that they were not baniſhed, 
t an} Wcording to the firſt ſentence, beyond the Ceraunian 
no: ountains and the promontory of Tenarus ; by which 
tate Means they did not live ſequeſtred from the pleatures 


ri Greece, but obtained a iettlement in Peloponneius. 
<a Who can help admiring, on the one hand, the amia- 
„date, Ie and generous diſpoſition of Phocion, who employ- 
y df his credit with Antipater, in order to procure 2 
ance Mt of unfortunate perions {ome alleviation of their 
Cre. Flamities; and, on the other hand, a kind of huma- 
ace Mity in a prince, who was not very deſirous of di- 
c be Snoviſhing himſelf by that quality, but was ſenſible 
m {oÞ pwever, that it would be extremely rigid in him to 
5 rei Ad new mortifications to the inconvenicucies of ba— 
ert Wibment- 

bouÞ Antüpater in other reſpects exerciſed his government 


elf. im great juſtice and moderation over thoſe who con- 
-auſeÞWued in Athens; he beftowed the principal poſts and 
Alexf@nployments on {uch perions, as he imagined were 


meg de moſt virtuous and honeſt men; and contented 
ſe tui Imſelf with removing from all authority ſuch as he 
F theif oaght were moſt likely to excite troubles. He was 
s be! Fabel that this people could neither ſupport at ſtate 
th h ablolute ſervitude, nor the enjoyment of entire li- 
of Wrty ; for which rea.og he thought it neceliary to 
pear{Wke from the one, whatever was too rigid; and from 
ect ge other, all that it had of exceihve and licenüous. 
a he conqueror, after ſo glorious a campaign, ſet 
It for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his 
Wuzhter Phila with Craterus, and the ſolemnity was 
Frtormed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila was 


e pra) 
banil 


diipolWe of rhe moſt accomplithed princeſſes of her age, 
metric her beauty was the leaſt part of her merit. The 
in {haWtre of her charms was heightened by the ſweetneſs 
tion 0 modeſty that ſoftened her afpect, and by an air of 
ole rWnplacency, and a natural diſpoſition to oblige, 
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which won the hearts of all who beheld her. Thel 
engaging qualities were rendered ſtill more amiable; 
the 3 of a {uperior genius, and a prudency' 

uncommon in her ſex, which made her capable d. 
the greateſt affairs. It is even ſaid, that as young | 


18 uf 
ſhe then was, her father Antipater, who was One d | | 
the moſt able politicians of his age, never engaged in * 
any affair of importance without conſulting her. Tü 

rinceſs never made ule of the influence the bad ors ch 
Bo two huſbands, {for after the death of Crater} W 

ſhe eſpouſed Demetrius the fon of Antigonus,) but u q 
- procure ſome favour for the officers, their daughter, 
or liſters. If they were poor, the furniſhed them wit! 
2 for their marriage; and. if they were ſo uf 

appy as to be calummated, ſhe herſelf was very act. 
in their x wrong ec So generous a liberality gas 
her an abſolute power among the troops. All call 
were diflolved by her preſence, and all revolts 
way and were appeaſed by her conduct. 


: 
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DECT. III. Pyoceſſion at the fimeral of Alexander. {i 
body is conveyed to Alexandria. Eumenes is put in 
poſſeſſion of Cappadocia by Perdiccas. Piolenty, Ci 
zerus, Anipater, and Antigonus, confederate ag ail 
each other. The death of Craterus. The unfort11i: 
expedition of Perdiccas-mto Egypt. He is /lain ther: 

ta MAU about this time the + funeral obfſequis 

of Alexander were performed. Aridæus h. 
ving been deputed by all the governors and grande 

of the kingdom, to take upon himſelf the care 0 

that ſolemnity, had employed two years in prepaiill 

every thing that could poſhbly render it the md 

pompous and auguſt funeral that had ever been tee! 


(2) A.M. 3683. Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. I. 18. p. 608 --610. 
+ I could have wiſhed it had been in my power to have explaint 
ſeveral paſſages of this deſcription in à more clear and intc hig 
manner than 1 have done; but that was not poſſible for me tot 
feet, though I had recourle to perſons of greater capacity than m) 


ſelt. 
g | Whe 
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a When all things were ready for the celebration of this 
i ornful, bur ſuperb ceremonial, orders were given 
1 the proceſſion to begin. This was preceded by a 
F at vumber of pioneers and other workmen, whoſe 
ce was to make all the ways practicable, through 
a K ich the proceſſion was to pals, ; 

Ti s oon as theſe were levelled, that magnificent 
due @ariot, the invention and deſign of which raiſed as 
er Mach admiration, as the immenſe riches that glitter- 
e @ all over it, ſet out from Babylon. The body of the 
en @ariot reſted upon two axle-trees, that were inſerted 
«Wo four wheels, made after the Perſian manner; 
„ect naves and ſpokes of which were covered with 


id, and the rounds plated over with iron. The ex- 
Frmities of the axle-Lrees were made of gold, repre- 


Fo ning the muſcles of lions biting a dart. The cha- 
* 1 had four draught beams or poles, to each of 
iich were harne{lcd four ſets of mules, each {et con— 

Wing of four of thoie animals; ſo that this chariot 
= drawn by 6xty-four mules. The ſtrongeſt of 
ole creatures, and the largeſt, were choſen on this 
it Wecalion. They were adorned with crowus of gold, 

, CG collars enriched with precious ſtones with golden 

ls. 

gon this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire 
ten d, twelve fect wide, and eighteen in length, ſup— 

ſcquchrted by columns of the lonic order, embelliſhed 

eus ch the leaves of acanthus. The inſide was adorned 
and a blaze of jewels, diſpoſed in the form of ſhells. 
arc e circumference was beautitied with a fringe of 
pa den net-work ;. the threads that compoſed the tex- 
- m0We were an inch in thickneſs, and to thoſe were 
n {ccoMened large bells, whole ſound was heard to a great 


ance, 
be external decorations were diſpoſed into ſourſ 
eos 
me to The firſt repreſented Alexander ſeated in a military 
than Wrlot, with 2 ſplendid {cepter in his hand, and fur- 
Wende, on one fide, with a troop of Macedonians 
at 5 
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in arms; and on the other, with aw equal number ad 
Perſians armed in their manner. Theſe were prece. 
ded by the king's equerries. | = 

In the ſecond were ſeen elephants compleatly har 
neſſed, with a band of Indians ſeated on the fore-parf 
of their bodies; and on the hinder, another band of 
Macedonians, armed as in the day of battle. 

The third exhibited to the view ſeveral ſquadron 
of horſe ranged in military array. 

The fourth repreſented {hips preparing for a batte Ae 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden on 
that ſeemed to guard the patlage. 

The four corners were adorned with ſtatues of god 
repreſenting victories, with trophies of arms in the; 
hands, D. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold d h 
a ſquare form, adorned with the heads of animals 
whoſe necks were encompaſſed with golden circles, 4 
foot and a half in breadth; to theſe were hung crow? 
that glittered with the livelieſt colours, and ſuch »Þ8< 
were carried in proceſhon at the celebration of {acre | 
ſolemnities. | 1 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin M 
Alexander, formed of beaten gold, and half fie 
with aromarick ſpices and perfumes, as well to exhal:t* 
an agrecable odour, as for the preſervation of the 'Y 
corps. A pall of purple wrought with gold cover 
the coſſin. 

Between this and the throne the arms of that mM 
narch were diſpoſed in the manner he wore then 
when living. ; 

The outſide of the pavilion was likewiſe coverc 
with purple flowered with gold. The top ended in! 
very large crown of the ſame metal, which tcem 
to be a compoſition of olive-branches. "The rays « 
the ſyn which darted on this diadem, in conjunct0 


W 


11 
* 


The Greek word zpayixage; imports a kind - of hart, from bol 
chin a beard hangs down like that of goats, 
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NI 

+ i em the motion of the chariot, cauſed it to emit a 

cb Wd of rays like thole of lightning. 
n may eaſily be imagined, that, in ſo long a pro- 
ba @flon, the motion of a chariot loaded like this, would 
par & liable to great inucoveniencies, In order, there- 
1 i re, that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, 
When the chariot moved in any uneven ways, conſtant— 
hon continue in the lame ſituation, notwithilanding the 
equality of the ground, and the thocks that would 
ae þ Fequently be unavoidable; a cylinder was raiſed from 
on He middle of each axle- tree, to ſupport the pavilion, 
| by which expedicut the whole machine was preſerved 
goll eady. a 2 f 
the! The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all 


arms and magnificently arrayed. 
The multitude of ſpectators of this ſolemnity is 


al; {Hardly credible; but they were drawn together as well 
es. J cheir veneration for the memory of Alexander, as 
che magniticence of this funeral pomp, which had 
|; ever been equalled in the world, 

acreii 


There was a current prediction, that the place where 
Wander mould be interred, would be rendered the 


Fn d Woit happy and flouriſhing part ot the whole earth. 
©1108 he governors conteſted with each other, for the diſ— 
hab potal of a body that was to be attended with fuch a 


F rhelſ8$0ri0us prerogative. The affection Perdiccas entæ- 
wer ind for his country, made, him defirous, that the 
Forps ſhould be conveyed to Age in Macedonia, where 
he remains of its kings were ulually depoſited, Other 
laces were likewiſe propoled, but the preference was 
en to Egypt. Piolemy, who had tuch extraordi- 
Pary and recent obligations to the King of Macedonia, 
as determined to ſignalize his gratitude on this occa- 
on. He accordingly {et out with a numerous guard 
pt h1s beſt troops, in order to meet the procefiion, and 
dvanced as far as Syria. When he had joined the 
ue ndants on the funeral, he prevented tliem from in- 
ring the corps in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as 
cy had propoſed. It was, therctore, depoſited, firlt 

| in 
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nue under the dominion of the Macedonians, M 


hundred horſe and two hundred of his domeſtics vi; 
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in the city of Memphis, and from thence was c 
veyed to Alexandria, Ptolemy raiſed a magpnificez 3 
temple to the memory of this monarch, and rend 
him all the honours which were ulually paid to den; | 
ods and heroes by pagan antiquity. | 

(a) Freinſhemius, in his ſupplement to Livy, | 
lates after Leo * the African, that the tomb of Ale | 
b 

{ 


4 


* * 


ander the Great was {till to be ſcen in his time, a 
that it was reverenced by the Mohammmedans, ast 
monument, not only of an illuſtrious King, but of 


— 


great prophet. 


(5) Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border 


the pontic ſea, were allotted to Eumenes, in com 


quence of the partition of the ſeveral governments 
Alexander's empire; and it was exprelsly {tipulat 


by the treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus (hos 
march with a great body of troops to eſtabliſh Eun t© 
nes in the government of thoſe dominions, and og 

fleſs King Ariarathes of the ſovereignty. This p 4 
neral reſolution of ſending troops and experienced coy! 
manders into the ſeveral provinces of the empire, . 
formed with great judgment; and the intention of UW 


was, that all thoſe conquered territories ſhould con 


that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by ti 
own ſovereigns, ſhould have no future inclination! 
recover their former liberty, nor be in a condition! 
ſet each other the example of throwing off the u: 
yoke of the Greeks. | 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very! 
licitous to execute this article of the treaty ; and, 
they were entirely attentive to their own particular iſ. 
tereſt and aggrandizement, they took other mea{ur 
Eumenes, ſeeing himſelf thus abandoned by t 
who ought to have eſtabliſned him in his governmeMW,; 
ſet out with all his equipage, which nie of t 


e — 
* 1 * 


(a) Lib. 133. (6) Plat. in Eumen. p. 584, Diod. I. 18. p. id 
This author lived in the 15th century. \ 
army: 
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cn emed; with all his riches, which amounted to about 
heal VC thouſand talents of gold, and retired to Pe: diccas, 
nde no gave him a fav ourable reception. As he was 
den Þ&.ch eſteemed by that commander, he was admitted 
Ito a participation of all his countels. Eumenes was 
Y, accd a man of great ſolidity and reſolution, and the 
e Poſt able of all the captains of Alexander. 


e, WY Within a thort time after this event, he was con— 


35 THu&ted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
it 0! Fccas thought fit to command in perion. Arijarathes 
Jad made the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous de- 
der q nce, and had raiſed twenty thouſand {oot and a great 
cody of horſe : But he was defeated and taken pri- 
elner by Perdiccas, who deſtroyed his whole family, 
puch g inveſted Eumenes with the g government of his do- 
inoulWSinions. He intended, by this inſtance of 1everity, 
uus intimidate the people, and extinguich all ſed'tions : 
nd d *& this conduct was very judiciou is and abloiutcly 
his g Wcellary 1 in the conjuncture of a new e ent, 
edca then the ſtate is in a gencral lerment, and al things 
Ire, \ "ar c uſually diſpoſed for commotions. Perdiccas, alter 
ON 0 Dis tranſaction, advanced with jus troops to chaltife 
d con ura and Laranda, cities of Piſidia, which had mat- 
ins, U rcd their governors, and revolted from the Nlace- 
by Line pnians. The laſt of theſe cities was deſtroyed in a 
a1101 Wer lurpriſing manner: For the inhabitants 1nding 
dition Wcmſelves in no condition to defend it, and deſpairing 
the 1% any quarter from the Conqueror, hut themſelves 
d in their houles, with their wives, children, and 
rents, and all their gold and filver, ſet fire to their 
cral habitations, and after they had fought with the 
ry of lions, threw themielves into the tames. The 
y was abandoned to plunder, and the ſoldiers, af- 
r they had extingulined the fre, found a very great 
oty ; for the place was filled with riches. 
(c) Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into 
ca, where he pa{ls'd the winter ſeaſon. During his 
dence | in chat country, he formed a reſolution to 


) A. N. 368. Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. p. 606 
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divorce Nice the daughter of Antipater, whom be 
had eſpouſed at a time, when he thought that marriage | 
{ublervient to his intereſt : But when the regency |} 
the empire had given him a ſuperior credit, aud giv} | 
birth ro more exalted hopes; his thoughts took a dil. | 
ferent turn, and he was deſirous of eſpouſing Cleop:P * 
ra the ſiſter of Alexander the Great. She had bee: 
married to Alexander King of Epirus, and, havin 
lolt her huſband in the wars of Italy, the had cont: 
nued in a {tate of widowhood, and was then at Sar. 
dis in Lydia. Perdiccas diſpatched Eumenes thitherÞ } 
to propoſe his marriage to that princeſs, and employ I 
his endeavours to render it agreeable to her. TI 
| 
j 


alliance with a lady who was the fiſter of Alexande 
by the ſame father and mother, and exceedingly be 
loved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to th; 
empire through the favour of that people, which kh 
might naturally expect from his marriage with (lea h 
patra. . 
Antigonus penetrated into his deſign, and evident. 
foreſaw that his own deſtruction was to he the four 
dation of the intended ſucceſs. He therefore paß 
into Greece with the greateſt expedition, in order He 
find Antipater and Craterus, who were then engage . 
in a war with the Ttolians, and diſcloſed to them tl 
whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this in 
telligence they immediately came to an accommodUut 
on with the Ktolians, and advanced towards the He: 
leſpont to obſerve the motions of the new enemy 
And in order to {trengthen their own party, they er 
gaged Ptolemy governor of Egypt in their interct. 
Craterus, one of the greateſt of Alexander's ae 
tains, had the largeſt are of the affection and e(t<cWhe 
of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before Mane 
death, had ordered him to conduct into MacedonWno 
the ten thouſand veteran troops he intended to e 
thither, on account of their age, wounds, or other 
infirmities winch rendered them incapable of the 1M (« 
vice. The King had likewiſe conferred upon him! 
| | | | 
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She ſame time the government of Macedonia in the 
124 of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. 
. 1 om a P „ LM 

lunge“ heſe provinces having been conſigned to Craterus 
y Of Ind Antipater aſter the death of Alexander, they go- 


ak Ferned them in concert, and Craterus always con— 
dil zucted himſelf like a good and faithful adoclate; e- 
Opf.] Fpecially in the operations of this war, in which they 
been Frere unavoidably engaged by the diſcovery of the de- 


wing Þ21s Perdiccas was forming. ; 
ont. berdiccas {ent Eumencs back to his province, not 
dar poly to regulate the ſtate of atfairs in that country, 
1therÞ put more particularly to keep s watch iul eye on the 
1ploſk notions of -Neoptolemus his next re:zbbour, who 
Ti Fras governor of Armenia, and whole conduct was 
ande fuſpected by Perdiccas, but not without ſufficient rea- 
ly bes Jon, as will be evident in the ſequel. 
to tu (d) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for 
ch his ſtupid pride, and the inſupportable arrogance he 
(Jeaß pad contracted, from the vain hopes with which he 
fed his 1magination. Eumencs endeavoured to reduce 
deni bim to reaton by gentle meafures; and when he ſaw 
 fourWtlat the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, wiko were 
pas tommanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very inſo— 


der {cnt and audacious, he made it his care to aſſemblę a 
gage 4, of horſe ſtrong wiring 3 o oppole their deſigus, 
em ti nd keep them within the bounds of reſpect and obe- 
this b lience. With this view he granted all forts of im- 
nod nonities and exemptions tron impoſts to thole of the 
he HoFnabitants whe were in a condition to appear on 


enemy orſeback. He likewiſe purchaled a great number of 
hey e!{ories, and beſtowed them on thoſe of his court in 
rercit. Whom he confided the molt ; and inflamed their cou— 


er's cage by the honours and rewards he conferred upon 
| e(tceMem. He diſciplined and habituated them to labour 
fore Ind fatigue by reviews, exerciſes, and continual 
1cedonMnovements. Every body was ſurprized to ice him 


lemble, in fo hort a time, a body of fix thouſand 
orle, capable of good {ſervice in the field. 
(4) Plut. in Eumen. p. 585. 


.to it 
ls 
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2. Pexdiccas,. 


Perdiccas, having cauſed all his troops to file | 
the next ſpring towards Cappadocia, held a counc| 
with Ins friends on the operations of the intended dat! 

> The ſubject of their deliberations was, whether the 
mould march firſt into Macedonia againſt Antip at} 
and Craterus, or into Egypt againſt Ptolemy. Th 


* 
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majority of voices declared in tivour of the laſt, aud 


it was concluded at the fame time, that EumenGg 


with part of the army, ſhould guard the Aſiatic prof 


vinces againſt Antipater and Craterus: And in ordef 
to engage him more effectually to eſpouſe the con. 
mon caule, Perdiccas added the provinces of Car, 
Lycia, and Pie ygia, to his government. He likevil 
declared him generaliſhmo of all the troops in Cap. 
padocia in Armenia, and ordered all the governon 
to obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced toward 


Egypt through Damaſcene and Paleſtine. He alf 


took the two minor kings with him in this exped. 


tion, in order to cover his deſigns with the royal au 


thority. 
(e) Eumenes ſpared no pains to have a good arm 
on foot, in order to oppoſe Antipater and Crateruz, 


who had already paſs'd the Helleſpont, and wer: 


marching againft him. They left nothing unattemptet 
to diſengage him from the party he had eſpouſed, and 
promiſed him an addition of new provinces to that 
he already pollctled : But he was too ſteady * to de 
ſhaken by thoſe offers in breach of his engagement 


to Perdiccas. They ſucceeded better with Alcetas an 
Neoptolemus, for they engaged the former to oblcrveWP 
a neutrality, though the brother of Perdiccas, an 
the other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked; 
and defeated the latter at a narrow paſs, and eve 


took all his baggage: This victory was owing to h 
cayalry, whom he had formed with ſo much care 


(e) Plut. in Eumen. p. 585 —587. Diod |. 18. p. 610—613. 


* Quem (Perdiccam) etſi infirmum videbat, quod unus omnibus 
reſſſtere cogebatur, amicum non deleruit, neque ſalutis quam fidci tus 


Ncopto. 


cupidior. Corn. Nep. in Lum. c. 3. 
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Kcopotolemus ſaved himſelf with three hundred horſe, 
1) Wd joined Antipater and Craterus, but the reſt of his 
war Foops went over to Eumenes.“ 

the Antipater entered Cilicla with an intention to ad- 
ait Fance into Egypt, in order to aſſiſt Ptolemy, if his 
Te Mairs ſhould require his aid; and he detached Crate- 


VIP 


e 08] 


a Ws and Neoptolemus with the reſt of his army againſt 
enen Pumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A great 

pro“ Wattle was fought there, the ſucceis of which was cu- 
„de Arely to be alcribed to the wite and vigilant precau- 
com Jon of Eumenes, which Plutarch juſtly conſiders as 
i he maſter-piece of a great commander. The repu- 
eie! tion of Craterus was very great, and the geucrality 


Cap the Macedonians were deſirous of him for their 
{leader after the death of Alexander, remembring thac 


nos ; N | . . 

ward is affection for them, and his deſire to ſupport their 
- al btereſt, had cauſcd him io incur the diſpleaſure of 
pech Pat prince. Neoptolemus had fattercd him, that as 


a) aul Don as he {hould appear in the held, all the Nace- 
gonians of the oppoiite party would liſt themſelves 

arm inder his banners, aud Euntenes himlell was very ap- 

ter rchenſive of that event. But in order to avoid this 
wereſ@@510itune,, which would have occationed bis inevita— 

myte Je ruin, he cauſed the avenues and narrow patjes 10 
d, ant & ſo carefully guarded, that his army were entirely 
thoſe 2 of the enemy againſt whom he was leading 
to bel dem, having cauſe a report to be ipread,: that it was 
menden Neoptolemus, who was preparing to attack lim 
T iccond time. In the dipchtions he wade for tlie 


u 

"AS And N 

bſcnettle, he was careful not to oppole any Macedonian 
s, and unſt Craterus, and iflued an order, with very ſevere 
tackelRnaltics, that no herald from the enemy ſhould be 


Wccived on any account whatever. 

| ihe firſt charge was very rude; the lances were 
don hivered on both ſides, and the two armies at- 
cked {word in hand. Craterus ated nothing to the 


-613- Wionour of Alexander on this laſt day of his life, 
onal r he killed ſeveral of the enemies wth his own 
Cl Iu 


ud, and frequently Fore down all who oppoled lim: 
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till at laſt, a Thracian wounded him in the flank, 
when he fell from his horſe. All the enemy's Cayal.| 
ry rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
did not diſcover him till he was breathing his laſt. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumcene, 
who perſonally hated each other, having met in te 
battle, and their horſes charging with a violent ſhock, 
they ſeized each other, and their horſes ſpringing \ On 
under them, they both fell on the earth, where tl 
ſtruggled like two implacable wreſtlers, and fought te: 

a conſiderable time with the utmoſt fury and rage, til 
at laſt Neoptolemus received a mortal wound, and 
immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horſe, and puſhed |: 
left wing to that part of the field, where he better Pic 
the enemy 's troops ſtill continued unbroken. Tem tec 
when he was informed that Craterus was killed 
fpurred his horſe to the place where he lay, and {on 
him expiring. When he beheld this melancholy {| 
tacle, he could not refuſe his tears to the death of * 
antient friend whom he had always eſteemed; e 
he cauſed the laſt honours to be paid him with af ng 
ſible magmficence. He hkewite ordered his bones ui 
be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given 
his wiſe and children. Eumenes g gained this iecon 
victory ten days after the firſt. 

(J) In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced in! 
Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, thoig 
with very different ſucceſs. Ptolemy, from the tin 
he was conſtituted poveryor of that country, ha 
N himſelf with to much juſtice and Human 

that he had entirely gained the hearts of all il 
Fay Mwtans, An infinite number of people, char 
with the lenity of ſo wile an adminiſtration, can 
thither from Greece and other parts to enter into i 

ervice. This additional advantage rendered j11m e 
tremely powerful; and even the army of Perdice 
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Y Diod. I. 28. p. 612—616, Phat. in Euracn. p. 587. C 
tep. e. 5 
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ink, Id ſo much eſteem for Ptolemy, that they marched 
Wal Ich reluctance againſt him, and great numbers of 
and} dem deſerted daily to his troops. Alle tlicſe circum— 
. | Tnces were fatal to the views of Pe:diccas, and hie 
nes Iſt his own lite in that country. Having unioi tu» 
te ntely taken a reſolution to make his army pals an 
och gm of the Nile, which formed an ifland near Mem- 
fronl his, in paſiing he loſt two thouſand men, alf of 
ue hom were drowned, and the remainder devoured by 
1t fr @ocodiles. The Nacedonans were exaſperated to 
„ t ch a degree of fury, when they {aw themtelves ex- 
 aniÞpſed to tuch unnecellary dangers, that they mutinied 
gunſt him; in conlequence of which he was ahan- 
d lifÞ@ned by a hundred of his principal officers, of whom 
jene chon was the molt conſiderable, and was aſſaſſina- 
bet ad ein his tent with moſt of his intimate friends. 
Two days after this event, the army. received in— 
:WEllizeuce of the victory obtained by Eumencs; and 
d this account come two days {ooner, it would cer— 
E'oly have prevented the mutiny, and conicquently 
ue revolution that jivon fucceeded it, which proved 
WW {avourabic to Ptolem, and Antipater, and ail their 
; Ac nercnts. 


dener. IV. The regency tis transferred to Antipater. 
1e coy Enumenes beſieged by Arntizonus in Nora. Terlijewm | 


beſieged and loten by Prioiemiy. Demades pur to death 
Ne int N 6 / £2 4* 125 f a J y ö | 
ed 118 by Caffander. Anlipater on his death. led nominates 


nou Poly/perchon for his ſucceſſor in the regency. - The let- 

le N ter recals O'ympias. Antigommis becomes very powes fil. 

3 ig \ * . : 

„ "W) TOLEMY paſted the Nile the day after the 

uma leath of Perdicc | 

all 1 deach or Perdiccas, and entered the Macedo- 
L 


an camp; where he juſtifed his own conduct fo ef- 
_ Bully, that all the troops declared in his favour. 
Joh den the death of Craterus was known, he made 
ge. ch an artful improvement of their affliction and re- 
erde atment, thar he induced them to paſs a decree, 

hereby Eumenes, and fifty other perſons of the 
3. ne party, were declared enemies to the Macedonian 
(8) Diod. J. 18. p. 616—619, 


harm 


ſtate: 
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ftate; and this decree authorized Antipater and Ant, 
gouus to carry on a war againſt them. But whe: 1 


this prince perceived the troops had a general inclina. 
tion to offer him the regency of the two Kings 
which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, l. 
had the precaution to decline that office, becaule þ: - þ 
was very ſenſible that the royal pupils had a tick a 
without a reality; that they would never be cap abe 1 
of {uſtaining the weight of that vaſt empire, nor be 1 
in a condition to re-unite, u under their authority, 4 1 

w 

it 

9 


many governments accuſtomed to independency : Tha 
there was an inevitable tendency to diſmember th: 
whole, as well from the inclinations and intere{} of 
the officers, as the ſituation of affairs; chat all In 
acquititions in the interim wonld redound to the ad. 
vantage of his 2 s; that while he appeared to po 
ſeſs the firſt rank, he mould in reality enjoy nothin : 
fixed and ſolid, or that could any way be confide el 
as his own property; that upon the expiration of thi ſo 
pd he moutd be left without any government « 
cal eſtablihment, and that he thould neither be ms 
fter of an army to {upport him, nor of any retret 
for his preiervation : whereas all his collegues would 
enjoy the richeſt Provinces in perfect cranquiliity, 2 
he be the only one who had not derived any advitk 
tages from the common conqueits. Theſe confideri 
tions induced him to prefer the ꝓoſt he already enjogcd apc 
to che new title that was offered him, as the torn N 
was less hazardous, and rendered him leſs obnox:vus 
to envy: He therefore cauled the choice to fall 0 Wh 
Pithon and Aridwus. 

The firſt of theſe perſons had commanded with & 
ſtinction in all the wars of Al sander, and had ch. iy c 
braced the parry of Perdiccas, till he was a witnels oi 
his imprudent conduct in paſſing the Nile, which in 
duced him to quit his ſervice and go over to Proteuy 

Wich reſpect to Aridæus, hiſtory has taken no f. 
rice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 


funcral ſoleninities ot chat prince were committed !0 
als 
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ut. is care, and we have already ſeen in what manner he 
| cquitted himſelf of that melancholy but honouravle 
n gonmiſton, after he had employed two years in the 
an preparations for it. 

IF 7 The honour of this guardianſhip was of no long con- 
e Snuance to them. Euridice, the confort of king Ari- 
til © gros, whom we ſhall diſtinguiſh for the future by the 


——— 
— 
8 
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abe game of Philip, being fond of interfering in all af- 
r | Firs, and being ſupported in her pretenſions by the 
„% Macedonians ; the two regents were fo diſſatisfied 
ger | ith their employment, that they voluntarily reſigned 


OP , aiter they had {ent the army back to Triparadis in 
OB Syria; and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

as foon as he was inveſted with his authority, he 
a made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
e b which he excluded all thoſe who had eſpouſed the 
> Fiptereſt of Perdiccas and Evmenes, and re-eſtabliſhed 
Very perſon of the other party, who had been diſpoſ- 
de eſſed. In this new diviſion of the empire, Seleucus, 
ho had great authority from the command of the 
- 0 Wevalry, as we have already intimated, had the go- 
ca ternment of Babylon, and became afterwards the 
\0\ moſt powerful of all the ſucceſſors of Alexander. 
» ** chon had the government of Media; but Atropates, 
«V1- Wyho at that time enjoyed the government of that pro- 
dete Wyince, ſupported himſelf in one part of the country, 
and aſſumed the regal dignity, without acknowledg- 
Ids the authority of the Macedonians, and this tract 
Media was afterwards called Media Atropatena, 
ntipater, after this regulation of affairs, ſent Antigo- 
(bs againſt Eumenes, and then returned into Mace- 


ich nia, bur left bis ſou Catlander behind him, in quali- 


ca, Wy of general of the cavalry, and with orders to be 
zel 0 Wear the perſon of Antigonus, that he might the bet. 
4 be informed of his deſigns. 

lenz 


(>) Jaddus the high prieſt of the Jews, died this 
tu, aud was ſucceeded by his ſon Onias, whote pon. 
Wcate continued for the {pace of twenty-one years, 
0 A. M. 3683. Joſeph antiq. J. 11. c. $, 
1 L make 
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I make this remark, becauſe the hiſtory of the [cy 
will, in the ſequel of this work, be very much inte 
mixed with that of Alexander's ſucceſſors. 

(i) Antigonus 8 early in the field again 
Eumenes, and a battle was fought at Orcynium : 
Cappadocia, wherein Eumenes was deteated, and (9; 
eight thouſand by the treachery of Apollonides, cn 
of the principal officers of his cavalry ; who was ©; 
rupted by Antigonus, and marched over to the che 
in the mid(t of the battle. () The traitor was 100: 

unithed for his perfidy; for KEumenes took him, ar 
cauſed him to be hanged upon the 1por. 

(40) A conjuncture, which happencd toon after th 
defeat, would have enabled Eumenes to {cize the bas 


gage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a gre 


number of priſoners; and his little troop already ca? 
an eager eye on ſo conſiderable a booty. But ue 
ther his apprehenſions that {o rich a prey would ene 
vate the heart of his ſoldiers, who were then cot 
{trained to wander from place to place; or whether ti 
regard to Antigonns, with whom he had former 
contracted a particular frieadihip, prevented him ir 
improving this opportunity; it is certain, that 
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ſent a letter to that commander, to inform him 


the danger that threatened him; and when he alt 
wards made a feint to attack the baggage, it wa 
removed to a place of better ſecurity. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged for! 


_ preſervation to employ moſt of his time in chang! 


the place of his retreat; and he was daily adi: 
for the tranquillity and Readineſs of mind he dic 
vered in the wandering life to which he was reduce 
For, as Plutarch obſcrves, adverſity alone can pl 
reatneſs of ſoul in its full point of light, and rene 
Ns real merit of mankind conſpicuous : whereas pW 
ſperity frequently caſts a veil of falſe grandeur 0! 


(i) A. M. 3684. Ant. J. C. 320. Diod. I. 28. p. 618—619 
(%) Plut. in Eumen, p. 586 90. (0 Cor. Nep. in Eun 
c. 5. | 
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inte gal meanneſs and imperfections. Eumenes, having 
F & laſt diſbanded molt of his remaining troops, ſhut 
a Smſclf up, with five hundred men who were deter- 
„ Wined to are his fate, in the caſtle of Nora, a place 
extraordinary ſtrength on the frontiers of Cappa- 

Ja and Lycaonia, where he ſuſtained a ſiege of 
welve months. | | 
nen He was ſoon ſenſible, that nothing incommoded 
i {os garriſon ſo much as the ſmall ſpace they poſſeſſed, 
a, u ing ſhut up in little cloſe houles, and on a tract of 
round, whole whole circuit did not exceed two hun- 
1.1 fathoms, where they could neither walk nor per- 


Ing ſcarce any room for motion, became ſluggiſh 
d incapable of ſervice. To remedy this inconve- 
Wence, he had recourſe to the following expedient. 
& converted the largeſt houſe in the place, the ex- 
en cont of which did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a 
herd of hall for exerciſe. This he conſigned to the 
Or metWen, and ordered them to walk in it very gently at 

Wl; they were afterwards to double their pace by de- 


na frag i 
that Nees, and at laſt were to exert the moſt vigorous mo- 


d ene 


him bas. He then took the following method for the 
ie aste rſes. He ſuſpended them, one after another, in ae 
t was gs, which were diſpoſed under their breaſts, an 


m thence inſerted into rings faſtencd to the roofs of 
e {table ; after which he cauſed them to be raiſed in- 
the air by the aid of pullies, and in ſuch a manner, 
at only their hinderfect reſted on the ground, while 
e extreme part of the hoofs of their fore-feet could 


d for 
changing 

ad mit 
he die 


reduceWrdly couch it. In this condition, the grooms laſhed 
can plan ſeverely with their whips, which tormented the 
1d renaFWries to ſuch a degree, and forced them into ſuch 
rea plent agitations, that their bodies were all covered 
deur och wat and foam. After this exerciſe, which was 


ly calculated th ſtrengthen and keepthem in wind, 
d lkewile to render their limbs ſupple and. pliant, 
Ir barley was given to them very clean, and win- 
ed from all the chait, that they might eat it the 
looner, 


18—619 
>, in Eum 


10 


Irm che leaſt exerciſe; and where their horſes, ha- 
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ſooner, and with leſs difficulty. The abilities of, 
good general extend to every thing about him, a; 
are ſeen in the minuteſt particulars. 


(n) The ſiege, or, more properly, the blockade if 
Nola, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking 


new expedition into Piſidia againſt Alcetas and At 
lus ; the laſt of whom was taken priſoner in a battle 
and the other ſlain by treachery in the place to which 
he retired. 

(1) During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Ptolemy ſe: 


ing of what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judx: 
were, as well for covering Egypt, as for making pro. 


per diſpoſitions on that ſide for the invaſion of C. 
prus, which he had then in view; determined en 
make himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces which were 
governed by Laomedon. With this intention he {en 
Nicanor into Syria with a body of land-forces, whit 
he himſelf ſet out with a fleet to attack the coal: 
Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him pritoner; 
in conſequence of which he ſoon conquered the jnlan? 
country. Ptolemy had the fame advantages on tl 
coaſts ; by which means he became abſolute maſte 
of thole provinces. The princes in alliance with lig 
were alarmed at the rapidity of theſe conqueſts ; but 
Antipater was at too great a diſtance, being then it 
Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much employed 
againſt Eumenes, to oppoſe theſe great acceſſions 1 
the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no little jet 


louſy. 


(o) After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews wer 


the only people who made any reſiſtance. They wer 
duly ſenſible of the obligation they were under, Vf 
the oath they had taken to their governor, and wer 
determined to continue faithful to him. Prolemyad 
vanced into Judza, and formed the ſiege of Jeruis 
lem. This city was ſo ſtrong by its acvantageous f. 


tuation, in conjunction with the works of art, th 


m) A.M. 368 5. Ant. J. C. 319. (n) Diod. p. 621, 637 
(s) Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12 c. 1. 
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t would have ſuſtained a long ſiege, had it not been 
for the religious fear the Jews entertained of * 
me law, by which they were prohibited to defen 
themſelves on the Sabbath, Ptolemy was not long 
unacquainted with this particular; and, in order to 
Improve the great advantage it gave him, he choſe 
that day for the general aſlault; and as no individual 
among the Jews would preſume to defend himſelf, 
the city was taken without any difficulty. 

| Prolemy at firſt treated Jeruſalem and Judæa with 


ty ſeverity, for he carried above a hundred thou- 


and of the 1nhabitants captives into Egypt; but when 
he afterwards conſidered the ſteadine(s with which 
they had perſiſted in the fidelity they had ſworn to 
their governors, on this and a variety of other occa- 
ſions, he was convinced, that this quality rendered 


them more worthy of his confidence; and he accord- 


ugly choſe thirty thouſand of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


among them, who were molt capable of ſerving him, 
aud appointed them to guard the moſt important 
places in his dominions, 

%) Mach about this time Antipater fell ſick in Ma- 
tedonia. The Athenians were greatly diſſatisfied with 
the garriſon he had left in their city, and had fre- 


* * 


quently prelled Phocion to go to the court of that 


prince, and ſollicit him to recal thoſe troops: but he 
Mays declined that commiſſion, either through a 
geſpair of not ſucceeding, or elſe becauſe. he was con- 
tions, that the fear of this garriſon was the beſt ex- 
_ tor Keeping them within the bounds of their 
Wity, Demades, who was not ſo difficult to be pre- 
Viled upon, undertook the commiſſion with pleaſure, 
d Immediately ſet out with his fon for Macedonia : 
ut his arrival in that country could not have hap- 
ned at a more fatal conjuncture for himſelf. Anti- 
Pier, as I have already intimated, was ſcized with a 
Evcre illneſs, and his fon Caſſander, who was abſolute 
Wiſter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a letter 
5 % Diod. 1. 18. p. C25, 626. Plut. in Thoc. p. 755. 
Vor. VII. 
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ſooner, and with leſs difficulty. The abilities cf 


good general extend to every thing about him, a; 
are ſeen in the minuteſt particulars. 


(„i) The ſiege, or, more properly, the blockade q 


Nola, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking: 


new expedition into Piſidia againſt Alcetas and At 


lus; the laſt of whom was taken priſoner in a battle 
and the other ſlain by treachery in the place to whic! 
he retired. 

 (n) During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Ptolemy ſe: 


ing of what Importance Syria, Phcenicia, and Judz: 


were, as well for covering Egypt, as for making pr. 
per diſpoſitions on that ſide tor the invaſion of G. 
prus, which he had then in view; determined 
make himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces which wer 
governed by Laomedon. With this intention he {cn 
Nicanor into Syria with a body of land-forces, whil 
he himſelf ſet out with a fleet to attack the coalk 
Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him pritone! 
in conſequence of which he ſoon conquered the inlar! 
country. Ptolemy had the fame advantages on tt 
coaſts ; by which means he became abſolute malte 
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of thole provinces. The princes in alliance with hi 


were alarmed at the rapidity of theſe conqueſts ; bu 
Antipater was at too great a diſtance, being then 
Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much employ 
againſt Eumenes, to oppoſc theſe great acceſſions u 
the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no little je 
louſy. 

(o) After che defeat of Laomedon, the Jews we! 
the only people who made any reſiſtance, They we! 
duly ſenſible of the obligation they were under, 
the oath they had taken to their governor, and we! 
determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy 
vanced into Judza, and formed the fiege of Jerui 
lem. This city was fo ſtrong by its advantagcous! 
tuation, in conjunction with the works of art, tl! 

(m) A.M. 3685. Ant. J. .. () Diod. p. 621, 621 
(s) Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12 c. 1. 


If 
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would have ſuſtained a long ſiege, had it not been 
Þr the religious fear the Jews entertained of violating 
the law, by which they were prohibited to defend 
1. bemſelves on the Sabbath. Ptolemy was not long 
ino bnacquainted with this particular; and, in order to 
A0 inprove the great advantage it gave him, he choſe 
that day for the general aflault ; and as no individual 


date! b 

abe! among the Jews would preſume to defend himſelf, 
e city was taken without any difficulty. 

e Ptolemy at firſt treated Jeruſalem and Judza with 


MY eat ſeverity, for he carried above a hundred thou- 
0 bn. 104 ofthe inhabitants captives into Egypt; but when 
„de afterwards conſidered the ſteadinels with which 
ot C - ; . 
Jer had perſiſted in the fidelity they had {worn to 
their governors, on this and a variety of other occa- 
ons, he was convinced, that this quality rendered 


cd {0 
1 Went 


w" Mem more worthy of his confidence; and he accord- 
conte ely chote thirty thoufand of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
zone nong them, who were moſt capable of ſerving him, 
zan d appointed them to guard the moſt important 
a Faces in his dominions. | . 

male (7) Mach about this time Antipater fell ſick in Ma- 
ich li bonia. The Athenians were greatly diſſatisfied with 
s ; ball e garriſon he had left in their city, and had fre- 
then Nently prelied Phocion to go to the court of that 
Own ice, and ſollicit him to recal thoſe troops: but he 
non as declined that commiſſion, either through a 
e bar of not ſucceeding, or elſe becauſe he was con- 
Pos, that the fear of this garriſon was the beſt ex- 
1 dient for Keeping them within the bounds of their 
_ i 132 Demades, who was not ſo difficult to be pre- 
Aer, led upon, undertook the commiſſion with pleaſure, 
c' immediately {et out with his fon for Macedonia : 
nd "Wir his arrival in that country could not have hap- 
lem) ae at a more fatal conjuncture for himſelf. Anti- 
1 Jer ter, as J have already intimated, was ſeized with a 
no” &re illneſs, and his fon Caſſander, who was abſolute 
art, U ger of all affairs, had lately intercepted a letter 
. 621, 03 


Diod. I. 18. p. 625, 626. Plut. in Phoc. p. 755. 
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which Demades had written to Antigonus in Afi, þ* 


ee him to come as ſoon as poſble, and make 
umſelt maſter of Greece and Macedonia; which, 2 


he expreſſed himſelf, wereheld together only by a threal 
as ridiculing Antipate 
by thoſe expreſſions. As ſoon as Caſlander faw then! 
appear at court, he cauſed them both to be arreſted; 
and he himſelf ſeizing the ſon firſt, {tabbed him be. 
fore the face of his father, and at fo little diſtanceſ 


and even an old and rotten thre 


from him that he was covered with his blood. Aﬀe! 
which he reproached him with his perfidy and ingrati. 
tude ; and when he had loaded him with inſults, he 
allo killed him with his own hands on the dead body 
of his fon. It was impoſſible that ſuch a barbaroy 
proceeding ſhould not be deteſted; but mankind ar 
not much diſpoſed to pity ſuch a wretch as Demades 
who had dictated the decree, by which Demoſthens 
and Hyperides were condemned to die. 

The indiſpoſition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his laſt attention was employed in filling up tl 
two great ſtations which he enjoyed. His ſon Caan 
der was very deſirous of them, and expected to hart 
them conferred upon him; notwithſtanding, which 
Antipater beſtowed the regency of the kingdom, an 
the government of Macedonia, on Polyſperchon, tUt 
moſt antient of all the ſurviving captains of Alc 
der, and thought it ſufficient to aſſociate Caſtande 
with him in thoſe employments. - 

I am at a lok to determine, whether any inſlaid 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to“ 
admired than this which I have now related in 1! 
words; nothing certainly could be more extraordins 
ry, and hiſtory affords us few inſtances of the 1! 
nature. It was neceſſary to appoint a governor ct 
Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipat@ 
who knew the importance of thoſe ſtations, was pe 
ſuaded that his own glory and reputation, and, WI 
was {till more prevalent with him, the intereſt of tt 
ſtate, and the preſervation of the Macedonian mont 
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ö hy, obliged him to nominate a man of authority, 
and one reſpected for his age, experience, and paſt 
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ſerrices. He had a ſon who was not void of merit; 
ov rare and difficult therefore, but, at the ſame time, 
ow amiable and glorious was it to ſelect, on ſuch an 
pccaſion, no man but the moſt deſerving, and beſt 
gualified to ſerve the public effectually; to extinguiſh 
the voice of nature; turn a deaf ear to all her remon- 
ſtrances, and not ſuffer the judgment to be ſeduced 
by the impreſſions of paternal affeckion in a word, 
o continue {o much maſter of one's penetration, as 
to render juſtice to the merit of a ſtranger, and o- 


e prefer it to that of a ſon, and ſacrifice all the 
| 


Intereſt of one's own family to the public welfare! 
Hiſtory has tranſmitted to us an expreſſion of the em- 


peror Galba, which will do honour to his memory 


Throughout all ages. Augiiſtus *, ſaid he, choſe a ſuc- 
cor of of his own family ; and I one from the whole 
enmire. | 

# Callander was extremely enraged at the affront, 
Arhich, as he pretended, had been offered him by this 


choice; and thought in that reſpect, like the genera- 


ſity of men, who are apt to look upon the employ- 
ments they polleſs as hereditary, and with this flat- 
tcring perſuaſion, that the ſtate is of no conſequence 
In compariſon with themiclves: Never examining 
hat is requiſite to the poſts they enjoy, or whether 
they have competent abilities to {ſuſtain them, and 


n{l.a1Wonfidering only whether thoſe poſts are agreeable to 
e 10 heir fortune. Caflander, not being able to digeſt his 
in 1 Mather's preferring a ſtranger before him, endeavoured 
1014110 form a party againſt the new regent. He allo ſe- 
ic 11! WMured to himſelf all the places he could in the govern- 
or ent of that officer, as well in Greece as in Mace- 
111patWonia, and propoſed nothing lels, than to diveſt him 
was Wt the whole. | 
d, whi 
t of U * Auguſtus in domo ſucceſſorem quæſivit: ego in republica. Tacit. 
\ 10 0000077: . 1. c. x5, | 
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) To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Pro. 
my and Antigonus in his party, and they readily e 
ſpouſed it with the ſame views, and from the fam #4 
motives. It was equally their intereſt to deſtroy tu t 
new regent, as well as the regency itſelf, which u Þ" 
ways kept them in apprehenſions, and reminded then! t 
of their ſtate of dependency. They likewiſe ina ke 
gined, that it ſecretly reproached them for aſpiringz Le 
tovereignty, while it cheriſhed the rights of the wi en 
pupils; and left the governors in a ſituation of un. F<) 
certainty, in conſequence of which they were perp 8%" 
tually in fear of being diveſted of their power. Bou P 
the one and the other believed it would he eaſy for #* * 
them to ſucceed in their deſigns, if the Macedonia bee 
were once engaged at home in a civil war, an 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonuf 1 
the moſt powerful of all the captains of Alexander,F* f 
His authority was abſolute in all the provinces of 4. ; 
ſia minor, in conjunction with the title of generaliſ 
mo, and an army of ſeventy thouſand men, and tlimſ . 
elephants, which no power in the empire was, at tha F 
time, capable of reſiſting. It cannot therefore iq ( 
thought turprizing, that this ſuperiority ſhould inipucij 
him with the deſign of engroſhng the whale mona 
cChy of the Macedonians ; and, in order to ſucceed i 
that attempt, he began with making a reformation 
in all the governments of the provinces within 1 
juriſdiction, diſplacing all thoſe perſons whom he f 
pected, and ſubſtituting his creatures in their room. 
In the conduct of this fcheme, he removed Ar:dzu* 
from the government of leſſer Phrygia, and the He 
leſpont, and Clytus from that of Lydia. 

(r) Polyſperchon neglected nothing on his part 
that was neceſſary to ſtrengthen his intereſt ; aut 
thought it adviſeable to recal Olympias, who had rt 
tired into Epirus under the regency of Antipate 
with the offer of ſharing his authority with het 


(9) Diod. P- 630. (7) Diod. J. 18. P 626, & 634. Cat 
Nep. in Eumen. c. 6. 1 
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M'his princeſs diſpatched a courier to Eumenes, to 
E 4viſed her to wait ſome time, in order to ſee what 


Snincd to return to Macedonia, he-would recommend 


al. a : nh 

$t to her in particular, to forget all the injuries ſhe - 
en x 
* houoht ſhe had received; that it would alſo be her in- 
1 1 erelt to govern with moderation, and-to make others 
* ſenſible ot her authority by benefactions, and not by 
u Jeverity. As to all other particulars, he promiſed an 
-p 1violable attachment to herſelf and the royal family.“ 
% Diympias did not conform to thele judicious ceunſels 


n any reſpect, but ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for NIa- 
Excdonia, where, upon her arrival, the conſulted no— 
hing but her paſhons, and her inſatiable deſire of do- 
minion and revenge. 

ge. Polyiperchon, who had many enemies upon Jus 
bands, endeavoured ta ſecure Greece, of which he 
1:0, borcſaw Caliander would attempt to make himſelf 


im after. He alto took meaſures, with relation to other 
tha parts of the empire, as will appear by the ſequel. 

e (4) In order to engage the Greeks in his intereſt, 
RO itlued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, 
und reinſtated all the cities in their antient privileges. 
e acquainted . the Athenians in particular by letters, 


ion hat the King had re-eſtabliſhed their democracy and 
tient form of government, by which the Athenians 


eie admitted without diſtinction into public offices. 
3 gt was a ſtrain of policy calculated to enſnare 
Fhocion; for Polyſperchon intending to make himſelf . 


Walter of Athens, as was evident in a ſhort time, 
ge deſpaired of ſucceeding in that deſign, unleſs he 
fould find ſome expedient to procure the baniſnment 
F Phocion, who had favoured and introduced oligar— 
Wy under Antipater ; and he was therefore certain of 
compliſhing this ſcheme, as foour as thoſe who had 
en excluded from the government, ſhould be rein- 
ted in their antient rights. 

6) Diod. p. 631, 632. 
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&onſule him on the propoſal ſhe had received; and he 


born affairs would take: adding, that if ſhe deter- 
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SECT. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to dis. (4 
fan.lor makes himſelf maſter of Athens, where |, 
eftet.iſfhes Demetrius Phalerens in the Cove 22 
that republic. His prudent adminiſt: ation. Eun 
nes quits Nora. Various expeditions of Aitizom:s, & 
bencus, Ptoleniy, and other generals, againſt bin 
O/ympias cates Aridens to be ſlain, and is mit; dere 
n her return by the orders of Cafſander. The wa 
between him and Polyſperchon. The re-eſtabli/l meat 
of Thebes. Enumenes is betrayed by bis own t1 01, 
delfoer 2d up to Antigonus, and put to death. 


(t) S ASSANDER, before the death of Ant: 
4 pater was known at Athens, had ſent Ni; 

nor thither, to ſucceed Menyllus in the governmental 
the fortrels of Munychia, ſoon aſter which he lu 
made himſeif maſter of Piræus. Phocion, who plac 
too much confidence in the probity and fidelity of 
Nicanor, had contracted a ſtrict intimacy, and cor 
verſed freque ently with him, which cauſed the peo 
to ſuſpect him more than ever. H 
In tuis conjunckure, Alexander, the ſon of Pol 
ſperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, unde 
pretext of {uccouring the city againſt Nicanor, buts 
reality, to ſeize it into his own power if poſſible, K 
con!cquence of the diviſions which then reigned wit 
in it. He there held a tumultuous aſlembly, i in whic 
Phocion was diveſted of his employment of gener 
while Demetrius Phale: eus, with fon 'eral other cl 
zens, wÞo were apprelienſive of the fame fate, imm 
diately rccired from the city. Phocion, who had tl 
grief io fee himſelf acculed of treaſon, took ſand 
ry with Poly per chon, who ſent him hack to be tri 
by che people. An aflembly was immediately c- 
voked on that occaſion, from which neither fate 
ſtranz ers, nor any infamous perſons whatever, ve 
excluded, This proceeding was contrary to all ti 
eſtabl1ih<d rules, notwithſtanding which, Phocion a 


(!) Diod. I. 18. p. 638—642, ; 
0 * 
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ie other priſoners were preſented to the people. Moſt 
UF Fecrions of any merit in the aſſembly, caſt down their 
ses to the earth at this ſpectacle, and covering their 
IF eads wept abundantly. One among them having 
Fe courage to move, that the flaves and ſtrangers 


„ pight be ordered to withdraw, was immediately op— 
„ Fofed by the populace, who cried out, that they ought 

e father to ſtone thoſe advocates for oligarchy and ene- 
dies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted to 
ei lead his own cauſe, and vindicate his conduct, hat 
e Fas always interrupted. It was cuſtomary at Athens 
Fr the perſon accuſed to declare, before ſentence paſ- 

Au ed againſt him, what puniſhment he ought to ſuffer, 

Nic Plocion anſwered aloud, that he condemned himſelf 
1entoÞlgto die, but deſired the aſſembly to ſpare the reſt. 
„c h pon this the ſuffrages were demanded, and they 
placa gere unanimouſly ſentenced to ſuffer death, previous 
lity d which they were conveyed to the dungeon. De- 
d c etrius Phalereus and ſome others, though abſent, 
peort ere included in the jame condemnation. The com- 
anions of Phocion were ſo affected by the ſorrows 

df their relations and friends, who came to embrace 
hem in the ſtreets, with the melancholy tender of 


Polk 


. 
- Una 


but We laſt farewel, that they proceeded on their way, 
Je, ementing their unhappy fate in a flood of tears: but 
| wit rhocion {till retained the {fame air and countenance, 
which he had formerly thewn, when he quitted the aſſem- 


Ny to take upon him the command of armies, and 
When the Athenians attended him in crouds to his 


ener, 


er ci 

$4 . . . * 7* > * 
imm en houſe with the voice of praiſes and acclamations. 
ad ti One of the populace, more 1ntolent than the reſt, 
anctu dranced up to him, and ſpit in his face. Phocion 


quly turned to the magiſtrates, and iaid, Mill no body 
inder this man from acting ſo unworthily* When he 


e ti 
y C00 


- (ja {Wrrived at the priſon, one of his friends having aſked 
„nem if he had any meflage to ſend to his fon? Yes 
albu indy, replied he, it 7s to deſire, that he would ne- 


ion 1 


th 


er remember the injuſtice of the Athenians. Went; 
a 
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had nttered theſe words, he took the hemlock at 
died. 

On that day there was alſo. a public procefſion 
and it patled before the priſon. Some of the perſon 
who compoled it took their crowns from their heads 
others turned their eyes to the gates of the priloy 
and burſt into tears; and all who had any remains d 
humanity and religion, and whole fouls were not en 
tirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, achnon 
ledged it to be an inſtance of unaatural barbarity, »|þ 
well as a great impicty, with regard to the city, ni 
to have abſtained, on fach a folemn day, from ti; 
infliction of death on a citizen ſo univerſally eſteem, 
and whole admirable virtues bad procured him the g 
pellation of, The Good *. | 

To puniſh + the greateſt virtues as the moſt {lip 
ous crimes, and to repay the beſt of ſervices wit 
the moſt inhuman treatment, is a guilt condemned i; 
all places, but eſpecially in Athens, where ingratitud 
was-punithable by the law. The regulations of bs 
ſage legiſlator ſtill ſubſiſted ar that time, but the 
were wreſted to the condemnation of her citizens, ant 
only became an evidence, how much that people wer: 
degenerated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not ſatisfied with tit 
puniſhment they had cauſed. him to ſuffer, and be. 
lieving ſome particulars were {till wanting to complea 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people 
that his body, ſhould be carried out of the dominion 
of Attica, and that none of- the Athenians {hould 
contribute the leaſt quantity of wood to honour his fu 
neral pile: Thele laſt offices were therefore rendered 


Ob integritatem.vitz Banus eſt appellatus. Cor. Nep. 

} Quid obeſt quin publica dementia if exiftimanda, ſummo con ſenſi 
maximas virtutes quaſi graviſſima delifta punire, beneficiaque injuris 
rependere? Quod cum ubique, tum præcipue Athenis intolerabile vice 
debet, in qua urbe adverſus ingratos actio conſtituta eft— — Quantun 
ergo reprehenſionem merentur, qui cum æquiſſima jura ſed ini 
habcbant ingenia, moribus ſuis, quam legibus uti malucrint? 7 
Max. I. 5. C. 3. | 
tc 
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"TS him in the territories of Megara. A lady of the 
5 | Wuotry, who accidentally aſſiſted at his funeral with 
ger ſervants, cauſed a cenotaph or vacant tomb to be 
* gected to his memory on the ſame ſpot; and collect- 
Tk ig into her robe the bones of that great man, which 
e had carefully gathered up, the conveyed them in- 
13 «ny ; ; 

> her houſe by night, and buricd them under her 


LY 

[1 

1 ON 
LOL 


„ art, with thete expreſſions: Dear and ſacred hearth, 


bere confide to thee, and depoſite in thy boſon:, theſe 
eius remains of a worthy man. Preſerve them with 
en, in order to reſtore them hereafter to the monu- 
hem of his anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall become 
er than they are at preſent, 

" Though it may poſſibly be thought, that a variety 
& irregular, tumultuous, unjuſt, and cruel ſentences 
E&nounced in Athens againſt virtuous citizens at dif- 
rent times, might have prepared us for this laſt, it 
jill however be always thought ſurprizing, that a 
Whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a no- 


„e idea, after ſuch a ſeries of great actions, ſhould 
ie capable of ſuch a ſtrange perverſity. But it ought 
_ ; 2 
*, Au be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 
> WENT 


ptirely void of honour, probity and morals, reigned 
* "+ . 
hen at Athens. And there is ſufſicient foundation 


| 1 . 
11 Lat zr the ſentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who de- 


nd be Jare, that the people, when they are either deftitute 
WF guides, or no longer liſten to their admonitions 
open when they have thrown off the reins by which 
Na ey once were checked, and are entirely abandoned 


their impetuoſity and caprice, ought to be conſi- 
red as a blind, intractable, and cruel monſter, rea- 
to launch in a moment into the molt fatal and 
polite extremes, and infinitely more formidable 
an the moſt inhuman tyrants. What can be ex- 
Hed from ſuch a tribunal? When people reſolve to 
guided by nothing but mere paſſion; to have no 
vard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open 
dation of all laws; the beſt, the juſteſt, and moſt 
nocent of mankind will fink under an NOR 
| | au 
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and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienced: 
molt a hundred years belore Phocion periſhed by ti 
{ame fate, 

This laſt was one of the greateſt men that Greet 
ever produced, in whole perſon every kind of me 
were united. He had been educated in the {chool 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upn 
the moſt perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to which * 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any perſon to carry dil 
tereſt higher than this extraordinary man; Which al 
peared from the extreme poverty in which he vi 
after the many great offices he had filled. Ho m 
ny opportunities of acquiring riches has a general 
ways at the head of armfes, who acts againſt ri 
and opulent enemies; ſomeumes in countries about 
ing with all things, and which ſeem to 1nvite th 
plunderer ! Bat Phocion would have thought it ink 
mous, had he returned from his campaigns laden wil 
any acquiſition, but the glory of his exalted action 
and the grateful benedictions of the people he lu 
ſpared, 
Illis excellent perſon, amidſt all the ſeverity whid 
rendered him in {ome meaſure intractable, when tit 
intereſts of the republic were concerned, had ſo mud 
natural ſoftneſs and hnmanity, that his enemies th 
ſelves, always found him diſpoſed to aſſiſt them. | 
might even have been ſaid, that he was a compoſiti 
of two natures, whoſe qualities were entirely oppolit 
to each other in appearance. When he acted a 
public man, he armed himfelf with fortitude, at 
ſteadineſs, and zeal; he could ſometimes ailame e 
the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible! 
ſupporting diſcipline in its utmoſt ſtrictneſs. 1, 0 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, 
conduct was a perpetual diſplay of mildneſs and ail 
bility, condeſoention and patience, and was gra 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce 
life agreeable. It was no inconſiderable merit, à 

e eſpecial 


* 
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1 zecially in 2 military man, to be capable of uniting 


o ſuch different characters in ſuch a manner, that 
N the ſeverity which was neceſſary for the preſerva- 
re in of good order, was never ſeen to degenerate in- 
e: che rigour that creates averſion in others; ſo the 
G atdleneſs and complacency of his diſpoſition never 
1 k into that ſoftneſs and indifterence which occaſi- 
\ aps contempt. 


le has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
wodern cuſtom of his country, which made war and 
wlicy two different profeſſions; and allo for reſtorin 

& manner of governing of Pericles and Ariſtides, by 


T3: 


Cle 


_ 3 of thoſe talents in himſelf. 
«1 8As he was perſuaded, that eloquence was eſſential 
} 0 2 ſtareſman, and eipecially in a republican govern- 


at; he applied himſelf to the attainment of it 
Sth great afliduity and ſucceſs, His was conciſe, 
lid, full of force and ſenſc, and cloſe to the point 
E queſtion. He thought it beneath a ftateſman to uſe 
poinant and fatiric ſtyle, and his only anfwer to 
ble who employed ſuch language againſt him, was 
Fence and patience, (71) An orator having once in— 
rrupted him with many injurious expreſſions, he 
fered him to continue in that ſtrain as long as he 
aled, and then reſumed his own diſcourſe with as 
pch coolneſs as if he had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
ry-five times elected a general by a people to whoſe 
price he was fo little inchnable to accommodate his 
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0 » aduct, and it is remarkable that theſe elections al- 
de, s happencd when he was abſent, without any 
ne ere ious ſollicitations on his part. His wife was ſuf— 
<ible Miencly ſenſible how much this was for his glory; 

If, one day when an Los ls of conſiderable 
city, K, who lodged in her houſe, ſhewed her, with 
ind ur of oftentation and pleaſure, her ornaments of 


Id, with a varicty of jewels and bracelets, ſhe an- 


S gre 
nerce Nered her with a modeſt tone: For my part, I have 
>rit, M Flut. de ger, rep. p. 810. 


ſpecial 1⁰ 
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no ornament but Phocion, ho, for theſe twenty year; Þ 


has always been elected general of the Athenians. 
His regular and frugal life contributed not a litt. 


to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoy 


When he was in his eightieth year, he commande 


the forces, and ſuſtained all the fatigues of war, wins 


the vivacity of a young officer. 


One of the great principles in the politics of Ph 


cion was, that peace ought always to be the aim d 
every wiſe government, and, with this view, he wt 
a conſtant oppoſer of all wars that were either impr. 


dent or unneceſſary, He was even apprehenſive if 


thoſe that were molt juſt and expedient ; becauſe h 
was ſenſible, that every war weakened and impore. 


riſhed a ſtate, even amidſt a ſeries of the greateſt v 


tories, and that whatever the advantage might be 
the commencement- of it, there was never any ce 
tainty of terminating it, without experiencing th 
moſt tragical viciſſitudes of fortune. 

The intereſt of the public never gave way wit 
him to any domeſtic views; he conſtantly refuſed u 
ſollicit, or act in favour of his ſon-in-law Charicle, 
who was ſummoned before the republic, to account 
for the ſums he had received from Harpalus, and ht 
then addreſſed himſelf to him with this admirable ex 
preſſion. I have made you my /on-in-law, but only fi 
what is honeſt and honourable. It muſt indeed be a. 
knowledged, that men of this character {cem ve 
incommodious and inſupportable in the common tral 
ſactions of life: They are always ſtarting difficulties), 
when any affair is propoſed to them; and never pet 
form any good offices with entire eaſe and grac 
We muſt always deliberate whether what we requel 
of ſuch perfons be juſt or not. Their friends i 
relations have as little aſcendant over them as uud 


* Hzc prima lex in amicitia ſanciatur, ut neque rogemus res turpti 
nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim exculatio eſt, et minimè accipicu 
eum in cæteris peccatis, tum ſi quis contra rempublicam ſe amici cal 
leciſſe fateatur. Cic. de Amicit. u. 40. 


ſtranger; 
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rangers; and they always oppole, cither their con- 

hence, or ſome particular dunes to antient friendſhip, 
 Winity, or the advantage of their families. To this 
> Tight of delicacy did Phocion carry the Pagan pro- 
och 


tu. 
W One may juſtly apply to him what Tacitus ſaid of a 
| &lcbrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priſcus T. Pho- 
1 on who had as ſolid a genius as that perſon, applied 
a mſelf at firſt to philoſophy, not to cover his indo— 
wa Rnce with the pompous title of a ſage, but to quality 
WE mſelf for entering upon the conduct of affairs with 
gore vigour and relolution againſt all unexpected ac- 
"© adents. He concurred in opinion with thoſe who ac- 
e Þowledoed no other good or evil than virtue and 
ce, and who ranked all externals, as fortune, power, 


© *Wypbility, in the claſs of indifferent things. He was a 
en friend, a tcader huſband, a good ſenator, a wor- 
"Why citizen, and diſcharged all the offices of civil life 
„sch equal merit. He preſerved a ſteadineſs of mind 
7 ug proſperity that reſembled ſtiffueſs and ſeverity, and 
©, Wipited death as much as riches. 
ce are part of the great qualities of Phocion, 
N No merited an happier end; and they were placed 
a e their moſt amiable light by his death. The con- 
— eu. 0 | 5 . " . . 
„s of mind, the mildneſs of diſpoſition, and the 
f „eecrtalneſs of wrongs conſpicuous in his conduct on 
n occafion, are above all his other praiſes, aud in- 
. Witely enhance their luſtre, elpecially as we ſhall ſee 
851 thing comparable to him from henceforth in the 
„„ein hiſtory. 
Cl "RR. 

* His infatuated and ungrateful country was not ſen- 
mas 0 . » . . 
od Ne of their unworthy proceeding till {ome time aſter 
s al men iam ittuftre altioribus ſtudiis juvenis admodum dedit, non ut 
uta ine magnifico ſegne otium velaret, ſed quo firmior adverſus fortuita 

Peublicam capeſſeret. Doctores ſapientiæ ſecutus eſt, qui ſola bona 
 turpes Wb onelta, mala tantum quæ turpia, potentiam, nobilitatem, cxtera- 
ipicudk extra animum, neque bonis neque malis annumerant—— Civis, 
ci cu or, maritus, amicus, cunctis vitz officiis æquabilis: opum con- 

Eptor, recti pervicax, conſtans adverſus metus. Tacit. hijt. J. 4. 
gels . | > 
or. VII, H a his 
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his death. The Athenians then erected a ſtatue d 
braſs to his memory, and honourably interred his bone, 
at the public expence. His acculers allo ſuffered: + 
puniihment ſuitable to their deſert; but did not his . 
Judges themſelves deſerve to be treated with greater W 4, 
ſeverity than them? They puniſhed their own crin 
in others, and thought themſelves acquitted by a br: 
zen ſtatue. They were even ready to relaple into the 
{ame injuſtice agaiult others, who were equally inno. Ji. 
cent, whom they condemned during their lives, and pe 
had never the equity to acquit till after their death, pc 
(x) Caffander was careful to improve the diſorder 
that reigned in Athens, and entered the Piræus with 
a fleet of thirty-five vetlels which he had received 
from Antigonus. The Athenians, when they beheld 
themſelves deſtitute of all ſuccours, unauimoully re. 
ſolved to {end deputies to Callander, in order to Kknon 


the conditions on which they might treat of a peace; {Wis 
and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians thou Me 
continue maſters of the city, with its territorics, aver 
likewiſe of the revenues and ſhips. But they {tj cel 


lated that the citadel thould remain in the power d 
Caſſander, till he had ended the war with the kings 
And as to what related to the affairs of the repubic, 
it was agreed, that thoſe, whoſe income amounted u 
ten mine or a thouſand drachmæ, ſhould have a har: 
in the government, which was a leſs ſum by hal 
than that which was the qualification for public en. 
ploy ments, when Antipater made himſelf maſter 0 
Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of that city pet 
mitted Caſlander to chuſe what citizen he pleted u 
govern the republic, and Demetrius Phaſereus 2 
elected to that dignity about the cloſe of the tungs 
year of the 105th olympiad. The ten years govert 
ment therefore, which Diodorous and Diogenes ha; 4 
aſſigned Demetrius, is to be computed from the be 
ginning of the following year. | 
He governed the republic in peace; he conſtant) 
(x) Liod. I. 18. p. 642. 


treats 
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treated his fellow-citizens with all imaginable mild- 
f Wc and humanity ; and hiſtorians acknowledge that 
ne government was never better regulated than under 
i Calander. This prince ſeemed inclinable to tyran- 
Is ny, but the Athenians were not ſenſible of its effects. 
er And though Demetrius, whom he had conſtituted 
ne chief of the republic, was inveſted with a kind of 10- 
. Lereign power, vet, inſtead of aboliſhing the de mocra— 
be cv, he may rather be ſaid to have re-eſtablithed it. 
0. Jie acted in ſuch a manner, that the people {carce 
ul Wierceived that he was maſter, As he united in his 
„ perſon the politician and the man of letters, his ſoft 
der and perſuaſive eloquence demonſtrated the truth of an 
n espreſſion he frequently uſed ; that diſcourſe had as 
vel much power in a government as arms in war. His a- 
ned pilries 10 rolitical affairs were equally conſpicuous * 
e ſor he produced ſpeculative philotophy from the ſhade 
non Wand inactivity of the {chools, exhibited her in full 4 
ace; light, and knew how to familiarize her precepts with | 
ou the moſt tumultuous affairs. It would have been dif- 
u gcult therefore io have found a perſon capable of ex- 
tir celhng like him in the art of government, and the 
er 0 ſtudy of the ſciences. 

ing, He acquired, during theſe ten years of his govern- 
bo ment, that reputation which cauſed him to be conſi- 
ed 10Wdcred as one of the greateſt men Athens has produced. 
war zle augmented the revenues of the republic, and a- 
v hal Weorned the city with noble ſtructures; he was likewiſe 
gem iduſtrious to diminiſh luxury, and all expences which 


ter a tended to the promotion of pride. For which reaſon 
y pero diſapproved of thoſe that were laid out on thea- 
(cd Mues +, porticos, and new temples; and openly cen- 
US Wa 


* Mirabiliter doctrinam ex umbraculis eruditorum otioque, non 


thuch vodo in ſolem atque pulverem, ſed in ipſum diſerimen aciemque per- 

overt dunit—.— Qui utraque re excelleret, ut et doctrinæ ſtudiis, et tegenda 
_Weitate princeps eſſet, quis facile præter hunc inveniri poteſt? Cic. J. 

— hac 3. de leg. 9. 6. 

he be f Theatra, porticus, nova templa, verecundius reprehendo propter 


Lompeium: ſed doctiſſimi improbant ut Phalercus Demetrius, qui 
ericlem, principem Graciz, vituperabat quod tantam pecuniam in 
Preclara illa propylæa conjecerit. Cic. I. 2. de Offic. n. 60. 
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ſured Pericles, for having beſtowed ſuch a prodigion 
ſum of money on the magnificent porticos of t]: 
temple of Pallas, called {y} Propy/aa. But in all py, 
blic feaſts which had been conſecrated by antiquity, ak 
when the peopie were inclinable to be expenſive in 
the celebration of any facred ſolemnities, he permic 
ted them to ule their riches as they pleaſed. 

(Zz) The expence was exceſhve at the death of ore 
perions, and their ſepulchres were as ſumptuous and 
magnificent as thoſe of the Romans in the age of G. 
cero. Demetrius made a Jaw to aholith this abut 
which had paſſcdinto a cuſtom, and inflicted penalits 
on thole who diſobeyed it. He alſo ordered the cet. 
monials of funerals to be performed by night, an! 
none were permitted to place any other ornament 01 
tombs, but a column three cubits high, or a plan 
table, menſam; and he appointed a particular mag! 
{trate to enforce the obſervation of this law. 

(a) He likewiſe made laws for the regulation o mas. 
ners, aud commanded young pertons to teſtify reſped 
for their parents at home; and in the city to tho! 
whom they met in their way, and to themtelves, whe! 
they were alone. 

The poor citizens were likewiſe the objects of Ri 
attention. There were at that time in Athens, one 
of the deſcendants of Ariſtides, that Athenian gence 
ral, who after he had pollefled the greateſt offices H 
the ſtate, and governed the affairs of the treaſury 0M): 
a very conſiderable time, died fo poor, that the pub 
was obliged to defray the charges of his funeral. Dee 
metrius took care of thoſe deſcendants, who were poor 
and aſſigned them a daily ſum for their ſubſiſtance. Well 

(c) Such, ſays Kliau, was the government of De 
metrius Phalereus, till the ſpirit of envy, ſo natural 
to the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in UF 
manner We lhall ſoon relate. | 
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Cy) Plat. in præcept. reip. ger. p. 818. (2) Cie. de Leg. l. , 
n. 63.66. (a) Diog. Laert. (4) Plut. in vit. Ariſt. p. 535 0 
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The advantageous teſtimonials rendered by ancient 
authors of the greateſt repute, not only of his extraor- 
J.nary talents and ability in the art of government, 
» likewiſe his virtue, and the wiſdom of his conduct, 
a plain refutation of all that has been advanced by 
Athenæus, on the authority of the hiftorian Duns, 
wich relation to the irregularity of his-deportment ; 
ind ſtrengthens the conjecture of M. Bonamy, who 
ſippoles, that Duris, or Athæneus, have imputed that 
t Demetrius Phalereus, which related only to De- 
tciuius Poltorcetes, the fon of Antigonus, to whom 
Flian aſcribes the very particulars which Athenæus 
had cited from Duris. (d) The reader may have re- 
tourſe to the diflertation of M. Bonamy, which has 
been very uictul to me in the courſe of this work; 

(e) During the 105th olympiad Demetrius Phale- - 
teas cauſed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
ind they amounted to twenty one thouſand (/ citt- 
gens, ten thouſand (g) ſtrangers, and Þ forty thouſand -.. 
J) domeſtics. | 

i) We now return to Polyſperchon. When he had 
kceived intelligence, that Caflander had made him- 
Ff maſter of Athens, he immediately haſtened to 
ice him in that city; but as the ſiege took up a 
peat length of time, he left part of his troops beſore 
e place, and advanced with the reſt into Pelopon— 


"WF 


= 


6 * 
* 


us, to force the city of Megara to ſurrender. The 
abitants made a long and vigorous defence, which 
dmpelied Poly{perchon to employ his attention and 
rces on thoſe quarters to which he was called by 
ore preſſing neceilities. He diſpatched Clitus to the 
ellelpont, with orders to prevent the enemies troops 


| 
| 
l 


4) Tom. 8. des memoires de I'Academ. des Belles Lettres. 

0 Athen. I. 6. p. 272. Y Abmaivs (2g) Kern.. 
| LIKET g. (i) Diod. I. 18. p. 642. —646. | 

The words in the original are wvpizFIag rrooapaxoyrer, forty my- 

„ which are equal to four hundred thouſand, which is an evident 


take, and undoubtedly ought to be read reccapœg, four myriads, 
ch amount to forty thouſand. | 


H 3 from 
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from paſſing out of Aſia into Europe. Nicanor ſet {ii 

at the ſame time, from the port of Athens, in org 

to attack him, but was himſelf defeated near Byzay, 
tum. Antigonus having advanced in a very ſcaſon 
able juncture, made himſelf amends for this loſs, her 
Clitus and took all his fleet, except the veſſel of Clitus 
which elcaped with great difficulty. 

(% Antigonus was moſt embarraſſed in his ende: 
vours to reduce Eumenes, whoſe valour, wiſdom, an 
great ability in the art of war, were more formidab|: 
to him than all the reſt, though he had beſieged ar 
blocked him up, for twelve months, in the caſtle d 
Nora. He therefore made a ſecond attempt to ei. 
gage him in his intereſt; for he had taken meaſures 
that eftet, before he formed that ſiege. He accord 
ingly conſigned this commiſſion to j erom of Cardia li 
countryman, and a famous hiſtorian of that time ec 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of a 
commodation to his adverſary. Eumenes condudt 
this negotiation with ſo much dexterity and addrei 
that he extricated himſelf from the ſiege, at the ver 
juncture wherein he was reduced to the laſt extrem. 
ties, and without entering into any particular engage 
ments with Antigonus. , the latter having inlet 

ed, in the oath which Eumenes was to {wear in cont 
quence of this accommodation, that he would conſide 
all thoſe as his friends and enemies, who ſhould prot 
ſuch to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that articl 
and ſwore that he would regard all thoſe as his friend 
and enemies, who ſhould be ſuch to Olympias a 
the kings, as well as to Antigonus. He then delire 
the Macedonians who aſſiſted at the fiege, to deter 
mine which of theſe two forms was beſt; and as tht 
were guided by their affection to the royal family 
they declared, without the leaſt hefitation, for tl 


{&) Plut. in Eumen. p. 590 | 
He compiled the hiſtory of thoſe who divided the dominions( 
Alexander among themſelves, and it likewiſe comprehende& the bilt 
of their ſucceſſors. | : | 
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brm drawn up by Eumenes; upon which he ſwore to 
, and the ſiege was immediately raiſed. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was ſo diſlatisfied 


*Fith it, that he refuſed to ratify the treaty, and gave 


orders for the ſiege to be inſtantly renewed. Theſe 
orders however came too late; for as ſoon as Eumenes 


fy the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before 


the place, he quitted it without delay, with the re- 
mains of his troops, which amounted to hve hundred 
men, and faved himſelf in Cappadocia, where he im- 
medlately aſſembled two thouſand of his veteran ſol— 
diers, and made all the neceflary preparations for {u- 
Raining the war, which he foreſaw would ſoon be re- 
ved againſt him. | 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having 


occaſioned a great alarm, Polyſperchon the regent 
diſpatched to Eumenes, in the name of the kings, a 
zommithon, by which he was conſtituted captain- 
general of Aſia minor; others were likewiſe ſent to 
133 and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraſ- 
pides, to join and ſerve under him, againſt Anti- 


gonus. The neceſſary orders were alſo truſmitted 
bo thoſe who had the care of the King's treaſures, to 
pay him five hundred talents, for the re-eſtabliſnment 
df his own affairs, and likewiſe to furniſh him with 
ll the ſums that would be neceſſary to defray the ex- 
pence of the war. All theſe were accompanied with 
eters from Olympias. | 
%) Eumenes was very ſenſible that the accumula- 
lon of all theſe honours, on the head of a ſtranger, 
ould infallibly excite a violent envy againſt him, 
nd render him odions to the Macedonians : But as he 
as incapable of acting to any effect without them, 
nd fince the good of the ſervice itſelf made it ne- 
elary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, 
e began with refuſing the ſums which were granted 


00 A. M. 3686. Ant. J. C. 318. Diod. I. 18. p. 635, 636, and 663. 
lat, in Eumen. p. 591-593. Cor. Nep. e. 7, ö 
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affairs, he himſelf would always be preſent, ſeated 
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him for his own uſe, declaring that he had no occ. 
lion for them, becauſe he was not intent on ay 
particular advantage of his own, nor on any enter. 
prize of that tendency, He. was ſtudious to tren 
every perion about him, the officers, and even the 
toldiers, with an obliging civility, in order to ext 
guiſh, as much as poſſible, or at leaſt to weakey, 
by an engaging conduct, the jeaiouty to which hi 40 
condition, a as a r afforded a plauſible e pretex, 6 
though he endeavourcd not to draw it upon Ei by 
any conduct of his own, | , 
But an impediment, {till more invincible in ap. K 
pearance, threw him under a rettraint, and created 
him very cruel inquietudes. Aptigenes and teu We, 
mes, who commanded the Argvraipides, thought i Wh 
diihonourable to their nation, LO ful mit to aſtran gt, 
and refuſed to attend him in council. On the od 
hand, he could not, without derogating from the 
prerogatives of his poſt, comp ly with chem in th: 
point, and conſent to ſuch a degradation. An h 
genious fiction diſengaged him from this perplex'ty, 
and he had recourſe to the aids of religion, or rathe: 
ſuperſtition, which has always a powerful Influence 
over the minds of men, and ſeldom fails of * 
plithing its effect. He aſſured them, That Alen 
ander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appcared t9 
him in his flumber, and ſhewn him a magnificen: 
« tent, in which a Throne was erected, and that the 
© monarch declared to him, that while they heile 
« their counſels in that tent, to deliberate on the!! 


SS SSS 


« on that throne; from whence he would Ulle lis 
orders to his captains, and that he would conduc 
e them in the execution of all their deſigns and en- 
terprizes, provided they would always addreſsthem. 
« {elves to him.” This diſcourſe was ſufficient, and 
the minds of all who heard it were wrought upon by 
the profound reſpect they entertained for the memory 
of that prince: in conſequence of wlüch they 100 
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Garcly ordered “ a ſplendid tent to be erected, and 
a throne placed in it, which was to be called the 
F throne of Alexander; and on this were to be laid 


C his diadem and crown, with his ſcepter and arms; 


that all the chicts ſhould reſort thither every morn 
« | ing to offer ſacrifices ; that their conſultations 


„ ſhould be held near the throne, ard that all orders 


& ſhould be reccived in the name of the King, as if 


he were ſtill hving, and taking care of bis king- 
dom.“ 


Eumenes calmed the diſpute by this ex- 
* which met with unanimous approbation. 
o one raiſed himſelf above the others, but each 

competitor continned in the enjoyment of his privi- 
Ker till new events decided them in a more poſi- 
de manner. 

= As Eumenes was ſuficiently ſupplied with mo- 
bey, he ioon raiſed a conſiderable body of troops, and 
h2d an army of twenty thouſand men, in the ſeaſon of 
pring. Theſe forces, with Eumenes at their head, 
Fere {uſſicient to ſpread terror among his enemies. 
Ftolemy ſailed to the coaſts of Citicia, and employed 
U forts of expedients to corrupt the Argyralpides. 
Intigonus, on his part, made the ſame attempts by 
he emiflaries he had wa camp, but neither the one, 
gor the other, could ſucceed then; 
pcnes gained upon the miuds of his ſoldiers, and fo 
treat was the confidence they repoſed in him. 
He advanced, with theſe affectionate troops, into 
ria and Phcenicia, to recover thole provinces which 
tolemy had ſeized with the greateſt injuſtice.” The 
aritime force of Phœnicia, in conjunction with the 
ket which the regent had already procured, would 


ave rendered them ab! olute maſters by ſea, and they 


icht likewiſe have been capable of tranſmitting all 
ceflary ſuccours to each other. Could Fumenes 
pre ſucceeded in this deſign, it would have been a 
cciſive blow; but the fleet of Polyſperchon having 
en entirely deſtroyed by the miſconduct of Clitus; 
(n) Diod. I. 18. p. 636—638, 
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who commanded it, that misfortune rendered his px, 
ject ineffectual. Antigonus, who had defeated hin, 
marched by land, immediately after that victory, | | 
ale Eumenes with an army much more numeroy 
than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retrez 
through Cœloſyria, after which he maſſed the Euph:; 
tes, and took up his wintcr-quarters at Carres in M. 
ſopotamia. kr 

(1) During his continuance in thoſe parts, he {| @ 
to Pithon, governor of Media, and to Seleucus, pc. Þ Wa 
vernor of Babylon, to preſs them to join him vi Pe 
their forces againſt Antigonus, and cauled the orden te 
of the kings to be ſheun them, by which they were Cul 
enjoined to comply with his demand. They anſwer. . 
ed, that they were ready to aſſiſt thoſe monarchs, bu 
that, as to his own particular, they would have no" 
tranſactions with a man who had been declared a pu"! 
blic enemy by the Macedonians, This was only 1 Wc 

retext, and they were actuated by a much more pt. 
valent motive. If they had acknowledged the autho. pr 
rity of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancig tr 
to him, and ſubjecting their troops to his command 
they muſt alſo have acknowledged the ſovereign pove: 
of the regent, as well as of thoſe who were maſters d 
the royal pupils, and made ule of their names, 0 
render their own power more extenſive. Pithon and 
Seleucus mult therefore, by inevitable confequence, 
have owned, that they held their governments only 
from thoſe kings, and might be diveſted of them, u 
their pleaſure, and by virtue of the firſt order, to that 
effect, which would have deſtroyed all their ambitious 
pretenſions with a ſingle ſtroke, 

Moſt of the officers of Alexander, who had ſhared 
the governments of the empire among the mſelie, 
after his death, were follicitous to ſecure themfclve 
the ſupreme power in their ſeveral provinces ; fe 
which reaſon they had choſen a perſon of a mean & 
pacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred ti 
(% Diod. I. 19. p. 660, 661. 
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&le of Soverign, in order to have ſufficient time to e- 
Eblih their uſurpations under a weak government. 
ut all theſe meatures would have been diſconcerted, 
if they had allowed Eumenes an aſcendant over them, 
ith ſuch an air of ſuperiority, as ſubjected them to 

s orders. He iſſued them indeed in the name of the 
kings; but this was a circumitance they were deſirous 
of evading, and at the fame time it created him fo 
many enemies and obſtructions. They were alſo ap— 
prehevlive of the merit and ſuperior genius of Eume- 


es, who was capable of the greateſt and moſt diff- 


eult enterprizes. It is certain, that of all the cap- 


tins of Alexander, he had the greateſt ſhare of wil- 
dom and bravery, and was allo the moſt ſteady in his 


xclolutions; for he never broke his engagements with 


any of thoſe commanders, though they did not obſerve 


the ſame fidelity with reſpect to him. 

Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following 

ring, and was in danger of loſing his army by a 
tratagem of Seleucus. 'The troops were incamped 
In a plain near the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cut- 
Ing dne banks from that river, laid all the neighbour— 
ng country under water. Enmenes, however, was fo 
expeditions as to gain an eminence with his troops, 
and found means the next day, to drain off the inun— 
Cation fo eſfectnally, that he purſued his march almoſt 
pithout ſuſtaining any loſs. 
(o) Seleucus was then reduced to the neceſſity of mak- 
g a truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable 
patage through the territories of his province, in or— 
ler to arrive at Suſa, where he diſpoſed his troops into 
Quarters of refreſhment, while he ſollicited all the go— 
dernors of the provinces in upper Aſia for ſuccours. 
le had before notified to them the order of the kings, 
Ind thoſe whom he had charged with that commiſſion, 
bund them all aſſembled, at rhe cloſe of a war they 
ad undertaken in concert againſt Pithon the governor 
It Media. This Pithon having purſued the very fam 

(% Diod. I. rg. p. 653—664, Plut. in Eumen. 

meaſures 
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meaſures in the upper Aſia, which Antigonus hf 
formed in the lower, had cauſed Philotas to {uf 
death, and made himſelf maſter of his governmen; 
He would likewiſe have attempted to treat the reſt | 
the ſame manner, if they had not oppoſed him by tl; 
confederacy, which the common intereſt had forme; Wi: 
againſt him. Peuceſtes, governor of the province of WE? 
Perſia, had the command in chief conferred ga 
him, and defeated Pithon, drove him out of Nleiz, 
and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro. 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates were {ti!| ini 
the camp after this victory, when the deputies fron WP 
Eumenes arrived, and they immediately marched {ron 
Suſa to join him: Not that they were really devoted 
to the royal party, but becauſe they were more appre- 
henſive than ever of being ſubjected to the victorion 
Antigonus, who was then at the head of a power 
army, and either diveſted of their employments al 
ſuch governors as he ſuſpected, or reduced them v 
the ſtate of mere officers, hable to be removed and 
puniſhed at his pleaſure. 
They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all car 
forces, which compoſed an army of above tient 
thouſand men. With this reinforcement, he ſaw lm 
{elf not only in a condition to oppoſe Antigonus, why 
was then advancing to him, but ſtill much ſuperior in 
the number of his troops. The ſeaſon was far ad 
vanced, when Antigonus arrived at the banks of th 
Tygris, and was obliged to take winter-quarters u 
(p) Meſopotamia; where, with Selcucus and Pithon, 
who were then of his party, he concerted meaſures 10! 
the operations of the next campaign. 
(2) During theſe tranſactions, Nacedonia was the 
ſcene of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother 
of . the Great, whom Polyſperchon had 
recalled, had made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of affaire. 
and cauſed Aridæus, or Philip, who had enjoycd the 
title of King, for {ſix years and four months, to be 


Ce) A. M. 3687. Ant. J. C. 317. (9) Diod. I. 19 P. 659, 660. 
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al dat to death. Eurydice his conſort ſuſtained the fame 
Mic; for Olympias tent her a dagger, a cord, and a 
mor of poilon, and only allowed her the liberty of 
 Mhuling her death. She accordingly gave the preter- 
ce ro che cord, and then ſtrangled hericlt, atter ine 
ei uttered a thoutand imprecations againſt her ene- 
and murdereis. Nicanor, the brother of Catlander, 
ada hundred of the principal friends of this latter, 
dis Mcewile ſuffered death. 


# Theſe repeated barbarities did not long remain un- 
Juniihed. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the 
Poung king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 
Belßlonies, the filter of Alexander the Great, and 
Pecidamia, the daughter of Xacides king of Epirus, 
Wd fitter of Pyrrhus. Caſlander did not loſe any 
ime, but advanced thither, and beſieged them by ſea 


£ 10 hd land. TKacides prepared to aſſiſt the princeſſes, 
„ad was already upon lus march; but the greateſt part 
„nas forces, who were averſe to that expedition, re- 
m td | : ] 
led from the king, and condemned him to baniſh- 
rot, when they returned to Epirus. They likewiſe 
p 3 hcred all his friends, and Pyrrhus, dhe ſon of 
en eides, who was theu but an infant, would have ſuf- 
A red the ſame fate, if a ſett of faithful domeſtics had 
11 WP: happily withdrawn him from their rage. Epirus 
_ declared in favour of Caſſander, who ſent Ly- 
.. {<5 thither to take upon him the government in his 
ere. Oly mpias had then no recourſe but only from 
MN. . Wiſperchon, who was then in Perrhoebia, a ſmall 
„ rince on the confines of Etolia, and was prepar- 
bon to ſaccour her; but Caſſander ſent Callas, one of 
res 0. generals, againſt him, who corrupted the greateſt 
„of his troops, and obliged him to retire into 
esa, a city of Perrhcebia, where he beſieged him. 
notuer jmpias, who had ſupported all the miſeries of fa- 
n had ie with an invincible courage, having now loſt all 
4 es of relief, was compelled to ſurrender at diſcre- 
c | 
to be ſander, in order to deſtroy her, in a manner 
9. 660. or. VII. 1 that 


pul 
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that might give the leaſt offence, prompted the rel, 
tions of the principal officers whom Olympias e. 
cauſed to be flain during her regency, to accule her ij; 
the a:l:mbly of the Macedonians, and to fue for vn. 
gence for the crueltics the had committed. Then. þc 
queſt of theſe perſons was granted; and when the A 
had ail been heard, ſhe was condemned to die, thou, is 
ablent, and no one interpoſed his good offices in he 15 
defence. Alter ſentence of death had paſled, Callan. 10 
der propoled to her, by ſome friends, to reüre to 4. 
thens, promiſing to accommodate her with a galley, Pu 
to convey her thither, whenever ſhe ſhould be to 4M - 
poled. lis intention was to deſtroy her in her pil. 
ſage by fea, and to publith t! rough all Macedoniz 
that the gods, amidit their pierre at her horribt 
.cruelties, had abandoned her to the mercy of the wave; 
for he was apprehenſive of a retaliation from the . 
cedonians, and was therefore deſirous of caſting vp 
providence, all the odious circumſtances of his ont 
perfidy. 

Olympias, whether ſhe had been advertiſed of Ci 
ſander's deſign, or whether the was actuated by ict: 
timents of grandeur, ſo natural to perſons of het 
rank, imagined her preſence alone would calm ti: 
ſtorm, and anſwered, with an imperious air, chat {tt 
was not 4 woman who would have recourſe to flight 
and inſiſted on pleading her own cauſe in the pub 
aſſembly ; adding, this was the leaſt favour chat cou 
be granted a queen, or rather that it was an add 
| Juſtice, which could not be refuſed to perſons of tt 
loweſt rank. Catlander had no inclination to cou 
to this demand, having reaſon to be apprehene a: 
that the! remembrance of Philip and Alexander, 10 


{ET RON” | r 
whom the Nacedonians retained. the utmoſt vein 10 
tion, would create a ſudden change in their rc ol i k 
tions, he therefore ſent two hundred ſoldiers entve! 3 
devoted to his will, with orders to deſtroy her: H ' 
as reſolute as they were in themſelves, they were 1 (r) 1 
capable of ſupporting the air of majeſty, which .* 


pe atk 
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eared in the eyes and aſpect of that princeſs; and re- 
Fred without executing their commiſhon. It hecame 
cceſſary therefore, to employ in this murder, the re- 
c tons of thoſe whom ſhe had cauſed to ſuffer death, 
Ind they were tranſported at the opportunity of gra- 
Wing their vengeance in making their court to Caſ- 
Ender. Thus perihed the famous Olympias, the 
Lzughter, the ſiſter, the wife, and the mother of kings, 
Ind who really merited lo tragical aperiodol her days, 
© conſequence of all her crimes and cruelties; but it 


0 & inpoſhble to ice her periſh in this manner, without 
teſting the wickednels of a prince who deprived her 
* | ©» 454. © 
'* Wo life in ſo unworthy a manner. 


E (r) Caſſander already beheld an aſſured paſſage to 
be Macedonian throne opened to his ambition; but 
& thought it incumbent on him to have recourſe to 
cher meaſures, in order to ſecure himlelf againſt the 
iciſſitudes of time, the inconſtancy of the Macedoni- 
Ins, and the jealouſy of his competitors, Theſtaloni— 
$2, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, being gualined 
y her illuſtrious birth, and authority in NMect dnia, 
bconciliate to him the friendſhip of the prandecs, and 
eople of that kingdom, he hoped, by efpoulng ter, 
d attach them in a peculiar manner to }imicit, in 
tonſequence of the eſteem and reſyect they teſtiſ ed to 
ie royal family. | 
There was {till one obſtacle more to be ſurmount- 
ch without which Callander would have alwavs been 
eemed an uſurper, and a tyrant. The young prince 
lexander, the ſon of Alexander the Great, by Roxana, 


"Ws still living, and had been acknowledged king, 
ts id the law ful heir to the throne. It became nece!- 
r cherefore to remove this prince and his mother 
of the way. Caflander *, emboidened by the ſuc- 
ire ls of his former crime, was determined to commit 
u cond, from whence he expected to derive all the 
1'© 10088 Diod. 1. 19. p. 695-—697. 

ch 2 Haud ignarus ſumma ſcelera incipi cam periculo, peragi cum præ- 


0, Tacit. 
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fruit of his hopes. Prudence, however, made it ne. 
cellary for him to ſound the diſpoſition of the Mace. 
donians, with reſpect to the death of Olympias ; fo 
if they ſhewed themſelves inſenſible, at the loſs of tha 
princeſs, he might be certain that the death of the 
young king and his mother, would affect them « Wk 
little. He therefore judged it expedient to proceed e 
with caution, and advance by moderate ſteps, to thy | 
execution of his ſcheme. In order to which he be. Wt 
gan with cauſing Alexander and Roxana to be cor. Wer 
ducted to the caſtle of Amphipolis, by a good elcon Wha: 
commanded by Glaucias, an officer intirely devote [ 
to his intereſt. When they arrived at that fortress 
they were diveſted of all regal honours, and treatet 
rather like private perſons, whom 1mportant motives 
of ſtate made it neceſſary to ſecure. 

He intended by his next ſtep, to make it eviden Wit: 
that he claimed ſovereign power in Macedonia. Witt 
this view, and in order to render the memory ol 0. 
lympias ftill more odious, he gave orders for pet: 
forming with great magnificence the funeral oblequits 
of king Philip, or Aridæus, and queen Eurydice | 
wife, who had been murdered by the directions of G. 
lympias. He commandcd rhe utage of ſuch mod 
ing as was cuſtomary in ſolemnities of that nature, 
and cauſed the royal remains to be depoſited in tir 


tombs appropriated to the ſepulture of the Macedo-WWic! 
nian kings; affecting by theſe exteriors of difſemica za 
ſorrow, to manifeſt his zeal for the royal family, at wlMir: 
ſame time that he was meditating the deſtruction oi th 
the young king. 122 

Polyſperchon, in conſequence of the informationWave 
he received of the death h and the exalt WU: 
ton of Caſſander to the throne of Macedonia, hae g 
meltered himſelf in Naxia, a city of PerrhcbWnd 
where he had ſuſtained a ſiege, and from whence er 
retreated with a very inconfiderable body of 11007 Wor 
to paſs into Theſſaly, in order to join ſome forcing 
of acides; after which he advanced into tog o. 


Where 
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There he was greatly reſpected. Caſſander followed 
> bim cloſely, and marched his army into Bœotia, 


— 


$-andering from place to place, without any fixed 
abitation or retreat. He was touched with the ca- 
amitous condition of that city, which was once fo 
dowerful, and had been razed to its very foundations 
5 the command of Alexander. After a period of 
renty years he endeavoured to re-inſtate it in its 
primitive ſplendor; the Athenians offered to rebuild 
Wart of the walls at their own expence, aud feveral 
mo and cities of Italy, Sicily and Greece, beſtow— 
d conſiderable ſums on that occal:ion by voluntary 
Wontributions: By which means Thebes, in a hort 
pace of time, recovered its antient opulence, and 
ſecame even richer than ever, by the care and mag— 


den NMifcence of Caſlander, who was juſtly conſidered as 
Wi e father and reſtorer of that city. 

0. When he had given proper orders for the re- eſta— 
per ihment of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponncſus, 
que geinſt Alexander the ſon of Polyfperchon, and 
b oerched directly 10 Argos, that fſurrendered without 
o. iſtance, upon which all the cities of the Meſſenians, 
Ou. Necpt Ithome, followed that example. Alexander, 
ture, rrifed at the rapidity of his conqueſts, endeavoured 
1 the check them by a battle; but Caſſander, who was 
cedo- ech inferior to lim in troops, was unwilling to 
mV 4cozard a battle, and thought it more adviſeable to 
at there into Macedonia, after he had leſt good garriſons 
on oF che places he had taken. 

As he knew the merit of Alexander, he en— 
nation ourcd to diſengage him from the party of Anti- 
alas, and attach him to his own, by offering 11a 
a, hae government of all Peloponneſus, with the com- 
11nd of the troops ſtationed in that country. An 
ace Mer lo advantageous, was accepted by Alexander 
ooch out any heſitation; but he did not long enjoy it, 

forceW'ing been unfortunately flain ſoon after, by {ome 
to Dios. 1. 19. p. 705—708.. 
whelt I citizens 


here the antient inhabitants of Thebes were ſeen 
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citizens of Sicyone, where he then reſided, who hi 
combined to deſtroy him. This conſpiracy, howeye; 
did not produce the effects expected from it; fy 
Crateſipolis, the wife of Alexander, whoſe heart wy 
a compolition of grandeur and fortitude, inflead a 
manifeſting any conſternation at the fight of this fl 
tal accident, and as ſhe was beloved by the ſoldier, 
and -honoured by the officers, whom ſhe had alway 
obliged and ſerved, repreſſed the inſolence of the $. 
cyonians, and defeated them in a battle; after wii 
ſhe cauſed thirty of the moſt mutinous among then 
to be hung up; appeaſed all the troubles which Ja 
been excited by the ſeditious in the city, re-entered} 
in a victorious manner, and governed it with a ni 
dom that acquired her the admiration of all tho 
who heard any mention of her conduct. 

(t) Whilſt Caſſander was employing all his efforts ty 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throue of Macedonia, Ants 
gonus was concerting meaſures to rid himiclt ct! 
dangerous enemy, and having taken the ficid, li 
enſuing ſpring, he advanced to Babylon, whicre le 
augmented his army with the troops he received 1:01 
Pithon and Seleucus, and then paſſed the Tigris 4 
attack Eumenes ; who had negleted nothing on I 
part to give him a warm reception. He was much 
ſuperior to Antigonus in the number of his troops 
and yet more in the abilities of a great commande!; 
thoughthe other was far from being defective in 11194 
qualifications; for next to Eumenes, he was undoubt 
cdly the belt general and ableſt ſtate{man of his tie 

( Eumenes had this misfortune, that his arm} 
being compoled of different bodies of troops, Vii 
the governors of provinces at their head, each oH 
pretended to the command in 'chiet. FEumeits teu 
being a Macedonian, but a Thracian by birth, ev bike 
one of thoſe governors thought himſelf, for that 16 


e e. d thong 1 d 
jon, his ſuperior, We may add to this, that e 
40 


6. Plut. in Eumen. p. 591, $92. | 
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Jomp, ſplendor and magnificence affected by them, 
emed to leave an inßnite diſtance between him and 


em who aſſumed the air of real Satrapæ. They ima- 


ned, in conſequence of a miſtaken and ill- timed 


Imbition +, but very cuſtomary with great men, that 


Jo give ſumptuous repaſts, and add to "them Whatever 


hay cxalt pleaſure and gratify ſenſe, were part of the 
Futies of a ſoldier of rank; and eſtimating their own 


merit by the largeneſs of their revenues and expences, 


le) flattered themfelyes that they had acquired, by 
Iucir means, an extraordinary credit, and a great au— 


thority over the troops, ard that the army had all the 
conſideration and eſteem lor them imaginable. 

(x) A circumſtance happened at this time, which 
pught to have undeceived them: As the ſoldiers were 
marching | in queſt of the enemy, Eumenes, who was 


eized with a dangero! s inditpoſition, was carried in 


þ litter, at a conſiderable dittance from the army, 10 


» more remote from the noiſe, and that he might 
enjoy the refrehment of flumb er, of which he had 
hong been deprived. When they had made ſome 
Edvance, and began to perccive the enemy appear on 
the 110g grounds, they halted on a ludden, and be- 


wn to call for Eumenes. At the ſame time, they 
it their bucklers on the ground, and declared totheir 


en that they would Lot procecd on their march, 
full Eomenes came to command hem. He accord- 


nely came with all expedition, haſtening the flaves 
Who carried him, and opening tlie curtains on each 
kde of his litter: He chen ſtretched out his hands to 
the toldiers, and made them a declaration of his joy 
and gratitude, When the troops beheld him, they 
mmediate! y taluted him in the ? \Ircedonian language, 
eſumed their bucklers, claſhed upon them with their 


pkes, and broke loud acclamations of victory, and 


(x) A. M. 3689. Ant. J. C. 315. 
Non deerant qui ambitione ſtolida - -luxurioſès apparatus con- 


13 et irritamenta libidinum ut mftrumenta belli mercarentur. 
att, 
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defiance to their enemies, as if they deſired only u 
{ee their general at their head. | 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eume. 
nes was ill, and cauſed himſelf to. be carried in: 
litter, in the rear of the army, he advanced in hope 
that his diſtemper would deliver his enemies into i; We 
hands; but when he came near enough to take 1 he 
view of them, and beheld their chearful aſpects, the 
diſpoſition of their army, and particularly the iter 
which was carried from rank to rank, he burſt into 
a loud vein of laughter, in his uſual manner, and ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to one of his officers, Take notice, 
{aid he, of yonder litter; it is that which has draws uy 
thoſe troops againſt us, and is now preparing to attach u. 
And then, without loſing a moment's time, he caulcd 
a retreat to be founded, and returned to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident, on this occation, that they judged all 
the other Satrape exceedingly well qualiſied to give 
iplendid entertainments, we, diſpoſe great fcaits, but 
that they eſteemed Eumenes alone capable of com- 
manding an army with ability. This is a ſolid and 
ſenſible reflection, and affords room for a variety of 
applications; and points out the falſe taſte for glory, 
and the injudiciouſneſs of thoſe officers and com— 
manders who are only ſtudious to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in the army by magnificent collatidns, and place 
their principal merit in ſurpaſſing others in Juxury, 
and frequently in ruining themicives without thanks, 
by tholc ridiculous expences. I ſay without thanks, 
becauſe no body thinks themſelves obliged to them lor 
their profuſion, and they are always the worlt ſer— 
vants 'of the ſtate. | 

{y) The two armies having ſeparated without any 
previous engagement, encamped at the diſtance 0 
three farlongs from each other, with a river and 
teveral large pools of water between chem; and as 
they ſuſtai ned great mconveniencics becauſe the whole 
0) Died. p. 672. f 


country 
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0» WSountry was eaten up, Antigonus ſent ambaſſadors to 
Se Satrapæ and Macedonians of the army of Eume- 
ic. Fes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and 
bin him, making them at the {ame time, the molt 
t {WÞpagnificent promiſes 'to induce their compliance. 
he Macedouans rejected his propoſals, and diſmiſſed 
de ambaſladors, with ſevere menaces, in caſe they 
de Whhould preſume to make any ſuch for the future. 
er Fumenes, after having commended them for their 
0 Whdelity, related to them this very ancient fable 
„A hon entertaining a paſſion for a young virgin, 
„ demanded her one day in marriage of her father, 
e whole anſwer was, that he eſteemed this alliance a a 
great honour to him, and was ready to preſent his 
daughter to him; but that his large nails and teeth 
4 my him apprehenſive leſt he ſhould employ them 
* a little too rudely upon her, if the leaſt difference 
e ſhould ariſe between them with relation to their 
„ houthold affairs. The lion who was paſſionately 
fond of the maid, immediately ſuffered his claws 
u. to be pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. 
nd WE After which the father caught up a ſtrong cudgel 
and ſoon drove away his pretended ſon-in-law. 
y This, continued Eumenes, is the aim of Antigonus. 
. lle amuſes you with mighty promiles, in order to 
n- make himſelf maſter of your forces, but when he 
c WF has accompliſhed that deſign, he will ſoon make 
Y, MW you ſenſible of his teeth and claus.“ | 
„ (=) A few days after this event, ſome deſerters from 
„ee army of Antigonus, having acquainted Eumenes, 
or lat that general was preparing to decamp the next 
. Wight, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, 
Lumenes at firſt ſuſpected, that his intention was to 
pdvance into the province of Gabene, which was a 
fertile country, capable of ſubſiſting numerous ar- 
mies, and very com modious and {ecure for the troops, 
y reaſon of the inundations and rivers with which it 
Fbounded, and therefore he reſolved to prevent his 
| (x) Diod. p. 672, 673. 5 
execution 
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execution of that deſign. With this view he jy 
vailed, by ſums of money, upon ſome foreign (i 

diers, to go like deſerters into the camp of Anas 
gonus, A. acquaint him, that Eumenes intended y. 
attack him the enſuing night. In the mean t W#" 
he cauſed the baggage to be conveyed away, and oF! 
dered the troops to take ſome refreſhment, and haf 
march. Antigonus, upon this falſe intelligence, caffe? 
his troops to continue under arms, while Eumen|f A 
in the mean time advanced on his way. Antigonn 
was {oon informed by counters, that he had decaupel, 
and finding that he had been over-reached by his ene 
my, he ſtill perſiſted in his firſt intention; and hu 
ving ordered his troops to ſtrike their tents, he pro. 
ceeded with ſo much expedition, that his march r:. 
ſembled a purſuit. But when he ſaw that it was in 
poſſible to advance with hie whole army up to En 
menes, who had gained upon him, at leaſt fix hour, 
in his march, he left his infantry under the commer! 
of Pithon, and proceeded with the cavalry, on e fu 
gallop, and came up by break of day with the rex: 
guard of the enemy who were deſcending a hill. kW" 
then halted upon the top, and Eumenes who ditcovere, Ir. 
this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the war 
army, upon which he diſcontinued his march au" 
formed his troops in order of battle. By theſe mc © 
Antigonus played off a retaliation upon Eumenc, We 
and amuſed him in his turn; for he prevented tit 
continuance of his march, and gave his own infant 
{ufficient time to come up. 

(a) The two armies were then drawn up; tut 
of Eumenes conſiſted of thirty-tive thouſand toot 
with above ſix thouſand horſe, and a hundred and 
fourteen elephants. That of Antigonus was com. 
poſed of twenty-eight thoutand foot, eight thoutand 
five hundred horſe, and fixty-five elephants. I 
battle was fought with great obſtinacy till the ng! 
was far advanced, for the moon was then in the ful. 

(a) Diod. p. 673-658. * 
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t the ſlaughter was not very conſiderable on either 5 


0 Je. Antigonus loſt three thouſand ſeven hundred of 0 
- J infantry, and fifty-four of his horſe, and above * 
3 ur thouſand. of his men were wounded : Eumenes [1 


Et five hundred and forty of his infantry, and a 
ery inconſiderable number of his cavalry, and had 
\ Dove nine hundred wounded. The victory was reall 

in his ſide, but as his troops, notwithſtanding all his 


2 Itreaties, would not return to the field of battle to 

= arry off the dead bodies, which, among the ancients, 4 
pe as an evidence of victory, it was in conſequence at- | 
ene 


Fbuted to Antigonus, whoſe army appeared again in 
he e field and buried the dead. Eumenes ſent a herald 
e next day to deſire leave to inter his ſlain ; this was 

anted him, and he rendered them funeral honours 4 
with all poſſible magnificence. 
re (5) A very ſingular diſpute aroſe at the performance 


* — 
- 


* 4 this ceremony. The men happened to find among 
_ [VT the body of an Indian officer, who had 
. (Fought his two wives with him, one of whom he 
Wd but lately married. The law of the country, 


tech is faid to be ſtill ſubſiſting, would not allow a 
ee to ſurvive her huſband; and if the refuſed to be 
urot with him on the funcral pile, her character was 
Ir ever branded with infamy, and ſhe was obliged 
tc continue. in a ſtate of widowhood, the remainder 
her days: She was even condemned to a kind of 
communication, as ihe was rendered incapable of 
Wiſting at any ſacrifice, or other religious ceremony. 
Dis law, however, extended only to one wife, but in 
We preſent inſtance, there were two; each of whom 
liſted on being preferred to the other. The eldeſt 
feaded her ſuperiority of years; towhich the youngeſt 
Iplied, that the law excluded her rival, becauſe ue 
then pregnant, and the conteſt was accordingly * 
Eicrmined in that manner. The firſt of them re- 
fed with a very dejected air, her eyes bathed in 
ar, and tearing her hair and habit, as if the had 
0) Diod. p. 678-680. | 


hit | ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained ſome great calamity. The other, on th, 
contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amid 
a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, ay 
arrayed in her richeſt ornaments, as on the day of le 
nuptials, advanced with a ſolemn pace, where th 
funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She ther 
diſtributed all her jewels among her friends and n. 
lations, and having taken her laſt farewel, the plac 
herfelf on the funeral pile, by the aſſiſtance of he 
own brother, and expired amidſt the praiſes and u. 
clamations of moſt of the ſpeQators ; but ſome & 
them, according to the hiſtorian, dilapproved of thi 
ſtrange cuſtom, as barbarous and inhuman. Ti: 
action of this woman was undoubredly a real mus! 
der, and might juſtly be conſidered as a violation d 
the moſt expreſs law of nature, which prohibits al 
attempts on a perſon's own life; and commands u 
not to diſpoſe of it in compliance with the dictates d 
caprice, or forget that it is only a depoſite, which 
ought to be reſigned to none but that Being fron 
whom we received it. Such a ſacrifice is fo far iron 
deſerving to be enumerated among the inſtances of re. 
ſpect — amity due to a huſband; that he is rathe 
treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the in- 
molation of ſuch precious victims. 

(e) During the courſe of this campaign, the war wa 
maintained with obſtinacy on both ſides, and Perl: 
and Media were the theatre of its operations. Tir 
armies traverſed thole two great provinces by marchei 
and counter-marches, and each party had recourſe t0 
all the art and ſtratagems that the greateſt capacity, 
in conjunction with a long ſeries of experience in ths 

roſeſſion of war, could ſupply. Eumenes, though he 
had a mutinous and Wan ale army to govern, ob. 
tained however ſeveral advantages over his enemies il 
this campaign; and when his troops grew impaticnt 
for winter-quarters, he had ſtill the dexterity to jecure 
the beſt in all the province of Gabene, and obliged 
(e, Diod. I. 19. p. 680—684. | Af 
| Antizonul v. 
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ip 1tigonus to ſeek his to the north in Media, where 
MSc was incapable of arriving, Ull after a march of 
a i coty-tive days. 

MS „%) The troops of Eumenes were ſo ungovernable, 
hat he could not prevail upon them to poſt them- 
er felves near enough to each other, to be allembled on 
ny emergency. They ablolutely inſiſted on very 
cl iltant quarters, which took in the whole extent of 
la lic province, under pretence of being more commo— 
WW 0u1ly ſtationed, and of having every thing in greater 
e A bondance. In a word, they were dilperied to tuch 
thy diſtance from 'each other, that it required ſeveral 
Te vs for re-ailcmbiling them in a body. Antigonus, 
mu- ho was informed of this circumſtance, marched 
n rom a very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, 
s Wn hopes to ſurprize theſe different bodics ſo diſperfed. 
is vw Eumcnes, however, was not a man to be fur- 
es prized in ſuch a manner, but had the precaution to 


via patch to various parts, ſpies mounted on drome— 
fron ies, rhe fwifteft of all animals, to gain timely in— 
tronellige nce of the encmy's motions, and he had poſted 
of t. lem io judicioutly, that he received information of 
ather lis march, before Antigonus could arrive at any of 


e in- is quarters; this furnithed him with an expedient 
bo {fave his army by a ſtratagem, when all the other 
generals looked upon it as loſt. He poſted the troops 
rho were nearelt to him, on the mountains that roie 
ward the quarter from whence the enemies were 


dancing, and ordered them, the ares, night, 


r v1 
Perſu 

The 
17ches 


rſe we kindle as many fires as might cauſe it to be ima- 
acity,W'ncd, all the army were encamped in that ſituation. 
in the Wit zonus was foon informed by his advanced guard, 


gh be thote fires were {een at a great diſtance, upon 
n, ob. ich he concluded that Eumenes was there encamp- 
nies Td With all is forces, and in a condition to receive him. 
vaticntW order, therctore, not to expole his men, who 
ſecure ere fatigued by long marches, to an engagement 
11,700 

212. 
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with freſh troops, he cauſed them to halt that the 
might have time to recover themſfelyes a little; . 
winch means Eumenes had all the opportunity thx 
was necellary, for aſſembling his forces, before the 
enemy could advance upon him. Antigonns, finding 
his {cheme defeated, and extremely mortified at beine 
thus over-reached, determined to come to an engage 
ment. 

The troops of Eumenes being all aſſembled aboy 
him, were ſtruck with admiration at his extraord. 
nary prudence and ability, and reſolved that he ſhoult 
exerciie the fole command. Antigonus and Teutane, 
the two captains who led the Argyraſpides, were 5 
exccedingly mortihed at a diſtinction ſo glorious fo 
Eumencs, that they formed a reſolution to deſtry 
him, and drew moſt of the ſatrapæ and princip! 
officers into their conſpiracy. Envy is a malady that 
ſeldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightenc 
by the remedies adminiſtred to it. All the precay 
tions of prudence, moderation, and condeſcenton, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of mol! 
fying the hearts of thoſe Barbarians, and extingull 
-their jealouſy; and he muſt have renounced his ment 
and virtue which occaſioned it, to have been capabt 
of appeaſing them. He frequently lamented to hin- 
ſelf his unhappineſs in being fated to live, not vill 
men, as his expreſſion was, but with hrute beak 
Several con{piracics had already been formed again 
him, and he duly beheld himfelf expoſed to the iam! 
danger. In order to fruſtrate their effects, if potibl! 
he had borrowed, on various pretexts of pretling 1 
ceſſity, many conſiderable ſums of thoſe who appedt 
ed molt inveterate again{t him, that he, at !cal 
might reſtrain them, by the conſideration of the 
own intereſt, and an apprehenſion of loſing the Jun 
they had lent him, thould he happen to perith. 

His enemies however, being now determined to (4 
ſtroy him, held. a council, in order to deliberate0 
the time, place, and means of accompliſhing tK 
| intention 
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Ptentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till 


M. 


ver Itter the deciſion of the impending battle, and then 
1 deſtroy him near the ſpot where it was fought. 
tha udemus, who commanded the elephants, went 1m- 
tic ediately, with Phadimus, to acquaint Eumenes with 
dug Ris a5 hong not from any affection to his perion, 
©! put only from their appreheutions of loſing the money 


95 e had borrowed of them. Eumenes returned them 
4 his thanks, and highly applauded their atteQion and 
. Idelity. | 


. When he returned to his tent, he immediately 
dad nde his will, and then burnt all his papers, with 
mene letters that had been written to him, becauſe he 
ere 6 


Bras unwilling that thoſe who had favoured hint with 
Wny ſecret intelligence, ſhould be expoted to any ac- 
T&ulation or prejudice after his death. When he had 
ſos diſpoſed of his affaits, and found himlelf alone, 
Wie deliberated on the conduct he ought to purſue. It 
as then, a thouſand contrary thoughts apitated his 
Hnind : Could it pofhbly be prudent in him, to re— 
ole any confidence in thole oficers and generals, who: 


1s for 
eſtroy 
ncipdl 
y tha 
Nepec 
rec 
nſion, 


o 
4 


1 8 | 
I ad {worn his deſtruction? Night he not lawfully 
">" rm againſt them the zeal and affection of the ſoldiers, 
s men O gs" a 
e ho were inviolably devoted to him? On the other 
N band, would it not be his beſt expedient, to pats 
0 Him 


Ehrough Media and Armenia, and retire 10 Cappa- 
docia, the place of his reſidence; where he might 
ope for a ſure aiylum from danger? Or, in order 
to avenge himſelf on thoſe traitors, would it not he 
detter tor him to abandon them in the crifis of the 
battle, and refign the victory to his enemies? For in 
a fituation ſo deſperate as his own, what thoughts will 
not riſe up in the mind of a mau reduced to the laſt 
extremity by a ſet of perfidious traitors! This laſt 
tought, however, infuled a horror into his ſoul ; 
and as he was determined to dilcharge his duty to 
bis lateſt breath, and to combat, to the cloſe of his 
lie, for the prince who had armed him in his cave, 
le reſigned his AV ſays Plutarch, to the will or 
8 4 „dle 
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the gods, and thought only of preparing his troy 
tor the battle. 

He had thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred fo, 
and above ſix thouſand horſe, with four hundred ele. 
phants. The army of Antigonus was compoſed of 
twenty-two thouſand foot, nine thouſand horſe, with 
a body of Median cavalry, and fixty-five elephant, 
This general poſted his cavalry on the two wings, 
his infantry he diſpoſed in the centre, and formed 
his elephants into a firſt line, which extended along 
the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals 
between the elephants with light-armed troops. Ie 
gave tne command of the left wing to Pithon ; that 
of the right he aſhgned to his fon Demetrius, where 
he was to act in perſon, at the head of a body of choſen 
troops. Eumenes drew up his army almoſt 1n the 
ſame manner; his beſt troops he diſpoſed into the 
left wing, and placed himſelf in their front, in order 
to oppole Antigonus, and gave the command of the 
right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the Argyraſpides, 
they ſo little needed any animating expreſſions, that 
they were the firſt to encourage him with afſurances, 
that the enemy ſhould not wait a moment for them. 
They were the oldeſt troops, who had ſerved under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran champions, 
whom victory had crowned in a hundred combats; 
they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had 
never been foiled in any action; for which reaton, 
they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and charg- 
ed them fiercely with this exclamation: Villains! 101 
naw fight with your fathers! They then broke in up- 
on the infantry with irreſiſtible fury, not one of the 
battalions could ſuſtain the ſhock, and moſt of them 
were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with reſpect to the cavalry, 
for as the cugagement between them began on 2 | 


andy 
101ʃ. 
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Pil, the motion of the men and horſes raiſed ſuch a 
ick gloom of duſt, as made them incapable of ſce- 
Bs to the diſtance of three paces. Antigonus, be- 
W::cnded: by this darkneſs, detached from his cavalry, 
body of troops er to that of the enemy, and 
Farried off all their baggage, without their perceiving, 
It, and at the ſame ume broke in upon their horſe. 
Peuceſtes, who commanded them, and, till then, had 


$iven a thouſand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and 
— all the reſt after him. Eumenes employed all 


5 


l Wis eſforts to rally them, but in vain; the confuſion 
le Nas univerſal in that quarter, as the advantage had 

2 compleat in the other. The capture of the 
re Naggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than 
en Nie victory could be to Eumenes; for the {oldicrs of 
he {Wis latter, finding, at their return, all their baggage 
he ]Warricd off, with their wives and children, inſtead of 
(cr Naploying their words againit the enemy, in order to 


he Nreorer them, which would have been very practi— 
Fable at that time, and was what Eumenes had pro- 

ed ]Wpiiicd ro accompliſh, they turned all their fury againſt 

it ieir own general. 

„ Having choſen their time, they fell vpon him, 

nat Myrced his ſword out of his hand, and bound his hands 

es, chind him with lis own belt. In this condition they 


m. Ned hun through the Macedonian phalam, then drawn. 


der y in lines under arms, in order to deliver him up to 
0s, W'itizonus, who had promiſed to reſtore them all 
115; eir baggage on that condition. “ Kill me, O {ol-- 
ad WF diers,” laid Eumenes as he patied by them, © kill 
on, WF me yourſelves, 1 conjure you in the name of all 
the gods! for though 1 peritn by the command 
you WF of Antigonus, my death will however be as much 
your act as if J had fallen by your ſwords. It vou 
are unwilling to do me that oſhice with your own 
hands, permit me, at leaſt, to diſcharge it by one 
of mine. That ſhall render me the ſervice which 
you retuſe me. On this condition I ablolve you 
rom all the feverities you have reaſon to aphrehend 

K 3 om 
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« from the vengeance of the gods, for the crine Myrt 
you are preparing to perpetrate on me.” | 
Upon this they haſtened him along to prevent the 
_ repetition of ſuch pathetic addreſſes, that might 
waken the affection of the troops for their general. 
Moſt of the ſoldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and left ſcarce a fingle man in his camp. When 
that illuſtrious priſoner arrived there, Antigonus hal 
vot the courage to ice him, hecauſe his preſence alone 
would have reproached him in the higheſt degree. A 
thoſe who guarded him aſked Antigonus in what man 
ner he would have him kept: Ar ye would an elepnan, 
replied he, or a lion, which are two animals moſt to 
be dreaded. But within a few days he was touchel 
with compaſſion, and ordered him to be eaſed of the de 
weightieſt of his chains; he likewiſe appointed one « Wi: 
his own domeſtics to ſerve him, and permitted li 
friends to {ce him, and paſs whole days in his com. 
pany. They were alſo allowed to furniſh him wit 
all neccilary refreihments. Rs 
Antigonus deliberated with himſelf for ſome time, 
in what manner he jhould treat his priſoner, The 


had been intimate friends, when they ſerved une W ti 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity ton: 
kindled ſome tender ſentiments in his favour, ao: 
combated for a while his intereſt. His fon DemetrisM'p: 
allo {ollicited ſtrongly in his favour; paſſionately dt 
firing, in mere generoſity, that the life of ſo great h: 
a man might be ſaved. But Antigonus, who Ser 
well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for W T5 
family of Alexander, and knew what a dany<r0t A 
enemy he had in him, and Now capable he was of nc 
concerting all his meaſures, ſhould be efcape from e. 
hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him 1 
life, and therefore ordered him to be deſtroyed eee 
priſon. he 

Juch was the end of the moſt accompliſhed man d F: 


his age in every particular, and the worthieſt to {uc 
cecd Alexander the Great. He had not indeed 
| | fortiuy 
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-tune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not 
inferior in merit. He was truly brave without 
$mcrity ; and prudent without weakneſs, His deſcent 
as but mean, though he was not aſhamed of it, and 

adually roſe to the higheſt ſtations, and might 
en have aſpired to a throne, if he had either had 
Sore ambition or leſs probity. At a time when in- 


hal igues and cabals, ſpirited by a motive moſt capable 
on: affecting a human heart, I mean the thirſt of em- 
re, knew neither ſincerity nor fidelity, nor had any 


ſpect to the ties of blood, or the rights of friend- 
Wip, but trampled on the molt facred laws ; Eumenes 
ways retained inviolable fidelity and attachment to 
Pe royal family, which no hopes or 4ears, no viciſſi- 


the Wd of fortune, nor any elevation had power to ſhake. 
e of Wis very character of probity rendered him 1nſupport- 
ö le to bis collegues; tor it frequently happens +, that. 


Wrtuc creates enmities and averſions; becauſe it {cems 
d reproach thoſe who think in a different manner, 
Wd places their defects in too near a view. 


ime 
[her ore; or in other words, he was a compleat maſter 
nder the art of war, as well as of fortitude, ſoreſight, a 


Foaderful fertility of invention for ſtratagems and 
Flources in the moſt unexpected dangers, aud moſt 
Eipcrate conjunctures: But T place in a much nobler 


Pit, that character of probity, and thoſe ſentiments 

rea honour which prevailed in him, and were always 

naß eparable from the other ſhining qualities I have 
tte cotioned. | | 

crocs A merit fo illuſtrious and univerſal, and at the 

bine time ſo modeſt, which ought to have excited 

m \4]We cltcem and admiration of the other commanders, 


ly gave them offence and enflamed their envy ; a 
ect too frequently viſible in perſons of high rank. 
beſe ſatrapæ, full of themſelves, ſaw with jealouſy 


f laduſtriæ innocentizque quaſi malis artibus infenſi.— etiam gloria 
virtus infenſos habet, ut nimis ex propinque diverſa arguens. 


cit, | 
and 


He poſleſled all the military virtues in a ſupreme 
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and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but much 
better qualified, and more brave aud experienced than 
themſelves, had aicended by degrees to the moſt e. 
alted ſtations, which they imagined due only to tho: 
who were dizniticd with great names, and delccndeg 
from antient andilluſtrious families: As if true noþilj. 
ty did not conſiſt in merit and virtue. 


Antigonus and the whole army celebrated che f. tra) 
neral obtequies of Eumenes with great magnilicence, "mo! 
and conſented to render him the utmoſt honours; Ho 
death having extinguiihed all their envy, and fear, iſftre 
They depolited his bones and aſhes in an urn of lire tur: 
and ſent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia; e ir 

oor compenſation for a deſolate widow and her he-. ver 
lei e 0ug 
SE c r. VI. Selercus, Ptolemy, Lyſunachius, and C of bas 
fander, form a confeder acy againt Antizonus : In Wii 

deprives 1415 my of Syria and Phenicia, am ma Wha a 
Hinſelf maſter of Tyre, after a long fi2ge. Dent. Nc 

trius, the fon of Artigonus, begins 10 make bi ml. j de. 

kiown im Alta minor.” He lofes a firſt battle, e th 


gains a ſecond, Selencus takes Babylon. A treaty eh 
of peace between the princes is innnediately broken, 
Cafſander caitfes the young Ring Alexander, and lis 
mother Roxana, to be put to death. Hercule: 1, Mb. 
ther ſon of Alexander the Great, ts likewiſe {lain, 
with his mother Burſum, by Polyſperchon. Autos 
caitſes Cleopatra, the  fifler of the fame Alexander, 60 
be ptit 10 death. © The revolt of Ophellus in Lybic. 


at 

(e) , brane" ONUS, concluding that he fhovid By 
be maſter of the empire of Alia for the ſurure, Wil? 

made a new regulation in the eaſtern provinces, lor lg 
his better ſecurity. He diſcarded all the governors lic * 
ſuſpected, and advanced to their places thoſe perſons mn 
in whom he thought he might confide. He even de. if 
ſtroyed ſeveral who had rendered themſelves ſormidable i" 
(e) A. M. 3689. Ant. J. C. 318. Diod. I. 19. p. 689. —692. al Wil . 
697.— 59. 1. 
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bim by too much merit. Pithon, governor of 
edia, and Antigenes, general of the Argyraſpides, 
ere among thele latter. Seleucus, governor of Ba- 
von, was likewiſe minuted down in his lift of pro- 
riptions, but he found means to eſcape the danger, 
d threw himſelf under the protection of Ptolemy 


ktrayed Eumenes, he ſent them into Arachoſia, the 
moteſt province in the empire, and ordered Syburtius, 
$10 governed there, to take ſuch meaſures as might 
& {troy them all, and that not one of them might ever 
turn to Greece. The juſt horror he conceived at 
he infamous manner in which they betrayed their 
Fencral, contributed not a little to this reſolution, 
bough he enjoyed the fruit of their treaſon without 
e leaſt ſcruple or remorſe; but a motive, ſtill more 
evalent, determined him chiefly to this proceeding. 
heſe ſoldiers were mutinous, untractable, licentious, 
pd averſe to all obedience ; their example therefore 
Is capable of corrupting the other troops, and even 
{ deſtroying him, by a new inſtance of treachery 
| theretore was reſolved to exterminate them with- 
ut heſitation. 
9) Seleucus knew how to repreſent the formidable 
der of Antigonus fo effectually to Ptolemy, that he 
aged him in a league with Lyſimachus and Caſſan- 
r, whom he had alſo convinced, by an expreſs, of 
e danger they had reaſon to apprehend from the 
erer of that prince. Antigonus was very fenfible 
at Seleucus would not fail to follicit them into mea- 
es againſt his intereft ; for which reaſon he ſent an 
e, {Wally to each of the three, io renew the good in- 
jr lgence between them, by new aflurances of his 
je Men dihip. But what confidence could be repoſed in 
1s Dich allurances from a perfidious man, who had lately 


.. Wfroyed fo many governors, from no inducement 
i: the ambition of reigning alone at the expence of 
lis collegues? The anſwers therefore whieh 


) A. M. 3690. Art. J. C. 314- Diod. p. 698.— 700, 
| he 


ing of Egypt. As for the Argyraſpides, who had 
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he received made him ſufficiently ſenſible, that | 
was Incumbent on him to prepare for war: Cha 
which he quitted the Eaſt, and advanced into G 
Ilicia with very conſiderable treaſures which he ha 
drawn from Babylon and Suſa. He there railed ny 
levies, regulated ſeveral affairs in the provinces 9 
Aſia minor, and then marched into Syria and Pla 
nicia. | 

(g) His deſign was to diveſt Ptolemy of thoſe tu 
province:, and make himſelf maſter of their mariting 
forces, which were abſolutely neceſlary for him i 
the war he was preparing to undertake againſt th 
confederates. For unleis he could be maſter at fei 
and have at leaſt the ports and veſſels of the Pho 
nicians at his diſpoſal, he could never expect any (ue 
cels againſt them. He, however, arrived too late it 
ſurprize the (hips ; for Ptolemy had already ſent i 
Egypt all that could be found in Phœnicia, and it w 
with difficulty that Antigonus made himſelf maſter 
the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, oppoſed lin 
with all their forces, The two laſt, indeed, were {oo 
taken, but a conſiderable length of time was nec! 
ſary for the reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already maſter of all the othe 
ports of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave 0 
ders for building veſſels, and a vaſt number of tres 
were cut down, for that purpoſe, on mount Liban 
which was covered with cedar, and cypreſs trees « 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were col 
veyed Lo the different ports where the ſhips were! 
be built, in which work he employed ſeveral tho 
ſand men. In a word, with theſe ſhips, aud othe 
that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and {om p 
ticular cities with which fo had contracted an alliand 
he formed a conſiderable fleet, and rendered hing 
maſter of the lea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by 40 
front he had received from Selcucus, who will 

(g) Diod. p. 700—703. 
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i Windred ſhips that Ptolemy had ſent him, failed up to 
coc, in fight of all the forces of Antigonus, with an 
Wrention to brave him whilſt he was engaged in the 
Woe of that city. And in reality, this inſult had 
Freatly diſcouraged his troops, and given his allies 
ich an impreſſion of his weakneſs as was very injuri- 
Ius to him. In order therefore to prevent the effect 
$f thoſe diſadvantageous opinions, he ſent for the prin- 


* ipal allies, and aſſured them, he would have ſuch a 
Y et at ſea that ſummer as ſhould be {uperior to the 


zal force of all his enemies, and he was punctual 
> his promiſe before the expiration of the year. 

% But when he perceived, that while he was thus 
mployed in Phoenicia, Caſſander gained upon him 
y land in Aſia minor, he marched thither with part 
f his troops, and left the reſt with his ſon Demetrius, 
ho was then but twenty-two years of age, to defend 
yria and Phoenicia againſt Ptolemy. This Demetrius 
ill be much celebrated in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
nd I ſhall ſoon point out his particular character. 

() Tyre was then reduced to the laſt extremities; 
he fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of 
roviſions, and the city was ſoon obliged ro capitulate. 
Ihe garriſon which Ptolemy had there, obtained per- 
uſhon to march out with all their effects, and the 
phabitants were pronuſed the enjovment of theirs 
ithout moleſtation. Andronicus, who commanded 
the ſiege, was tranſported with gaining a place of 
ach importance on any. conditions whatever; and 
pectally after a ſiege which had haraſſed his troops 
exccedingly for fifteen months. 

It was no longer than nineteen years before this e- 
ent, that Alexander had deftroycd this city, in ſuch 
manner as made it natural to believe it would re- 
ure whole ages to re-eſtabliſh it; and yet in fo ſhort 
ume it became capable of ſuſtaining this new fiege, 
mich laſted more than as long agaiu as that of Alex- 
dcr. This circumſtance diſcovers the great re- 
) A. M. 3691. Ant. J. C. 313. (i) Diod. p. 703. 
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ſources derived from commerce; for this was the oj 
expedicut by which Tyre roſe out of its ruins, ard u 
covered moſt of its former ſplendor. This city nt 
then the center of all the traffick of the Fatt a 
s Weſt. . $ re 
„ (k) Demetrius, who now began to be known, uM 
will for the future be ſurnamed Poliorcetes *, lid 
' ſignifies Taker of Cities, was the fon of Antigong 
He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty, | 
leaſing ſwectneſs, blended with gravity, was viſibl 
in his aſpect +, and he had an air of ferenity, jute: 
mixed with ſomething which carried awe along uit 
it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with; 
majeſtic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. Tit 
ſame mixture was likewiſe obſervable in his manner 
which were equally qualified to charm and altonil 
When he had no affairs to tranſact, his intercour{ 
with his friends was enchanting. Nothing could «qu 
the ſumptuoſity inſeparable from his feaſts, luxur 
and his whole manner of living; and it may be juſt 
ſaid, that he was the moſt voluptuous and delicateo 
all princes. On the other hand, as alluring as d 
tlieſe {oft pleaſures might appear to him, when he h 
any enterprize to undertake, he was the molt att 
and vigilant of mankind : Nothing but his patiene 
and aſſiduity in fatigue were equal to his vivacity en 
courage. Such is the character of the young prin 


who now begins to appear upon the ſtage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which d 
ſtinguihed him from the other princes of his time 
his profound reſpe& for his parents, which neithe 
flowed from affectation or ceremony, but was fince 
and real, and the growth of the heart itſelf. Ant 
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(Y) Plut. in Demet, p. 889, 890. 


The word is derived from Troxaropray, to beſiege a city, whole ro 

is ve, a City, and tpxos, a fence, a trench, a bulwark. 
+ To yap 'auro xd % Papor, & piCov re wpav I At, % Pt. 
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Pouss, on his part, had a tenderneſs and affection for 
is ſon, that was truly pateraal, and extended even 
. fumiliarity, t though without any diminution of the 
W:chorty of the ſovercign and the father; and this 
Wrcated a union aud confidence between the m, Entire. 
free from all fear and ſuſpicion. Plutarch relates an 
d tance of it to this effect. One day, when Anti- 
ode was engaged in giving audience to ſome ambaſ- 
os, Demetrius, returning from the chace, ad- 
Enced into the great hall, where he ſaluted his father 
Sith a kiſs, and then ſeated himſelf at his ſide, with - 
is darts in his hand. Antizonus had juſt given the 
Imballadors their anſwer, hut he ordered them to be 
troduced a ſecond time; You may ther, iſe 1n/017n 
wr maſters, ſaid he, of the manner in which my fort 
1d [ live together. Intimating thereby, that he was 
ot afraid to let his fon approach him with arms +, 
d that this good intelligence that ſubſiſted between 
im and his ſon, conſtituted the greateſt ſtiength of 
s domintons, at the fame time "That it affecte d him 
ih the moſt ſenſible plealure? But to return to our 
Ibject. 

0) Antigonus having pailed 1 into Aſia, ſoon ſtopped 
0 progrets of Calſinder's arms, and pretled him to 
goroully, that he obliged him to come to. an ac- 
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ty an nodation, on very honourable terms; but the 
pra was hardly concluded before he repented of his 
gion. Neeſton to it, and broke it, by demanding ſuccours 


Prolemy and Seleucus, and renewing "the war. 
je violation of treaties was conſidered as nothing, 
nei be generality of thoſe princes whoſe hiſtory I am 
ces vriting. Theſe unworthy expedients, "which 

an jultly chought diſhonourable in private perſons, 
peared to chole as ſo many circumſtances eſſential 
nel glory. They applauded ethemiſelwes for their 
ſdious meaſures, as if they had been inſtances of 


) Diod. 1. 19. p. 10. 
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their abilities in government, and were never ſenſible 
that ſuch proceedings would teach their troops to he 
wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave them de. 
ſtitute of any pretext of complaint againſt their own 
ſubjects, who by revolting from their authority, only 
trod in the fame paths which they themſelves had al. 
ready marked out. By ſuch contagious examples, 
whole age is {oon corrupted, and learns to renounce, 
without à bluſh, all ſentiments of honour and probity, 
becaule tnat which is once become common no long. 
er appears hameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in 
thoſe parts longer than he intended, and aftorded 
Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining conſiderable ad 
vantages over him in another quarter. 

(m) He firſt ſailed with his fleet to the iſle of Cyprus 
and reduced the preateſt part of it to his obedience, 
Nicocles King of Paphos, one of the cities of that 
ifland, ſubmitted to him like the reſt, but made 1 
ſecret allianee with Antigonus, a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding, and 
in order to prevent the other princes from imitating 
his example, he ordered {ome of his officers in Cypris 
to deſtroy him; but they being unwilling to execute 
that commiſſion themlelves, earneſtly intreated Nico- 
cles to prevent it by a voluntary death. Ihe un. 
happy prince conſented to the propoſal, and, {ccing 
himſelf utterly deſtitute of defence, became His own 
executioner. But though Ptolemy had commanded 
thoſe officers to treat the queen Axithia, and the 
other princelles whom they found in the palace c 
Ae wich the reſpect due to their rank, pe 
they could not prevent them from lollowing the ex 
ample of the unfortunate King. The queen, altel 
the had flain her daughters with her own hands, al 
exhorted the other princeſſes not to ſurvive the c 
lamity by which their unhappy brother fell, plunget 
her dagger into her own bolom. The death of the 

(m) Diod. I. 20. p. 76r. 
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1e princeſſes was ſucceeded by that of their huſbands, 
be rho, before they flew themſelves, et fire to the four 
le. Corners of the palace. Such was the dreadful and 
wn bloody ſcene which was acted at Cyprus. 
ly WW Ptolemy, after he once became maſter of that iſland, 
made a deſcent into Syria, aud from thence proceed ed 
Ko Cilicia, where he acquired great ſpoils, and took 
la large number of priſoners whom he carried with him 
ty, into Egypt. Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, 
ug. project for regaining Syria and Phoenicia, and the 
execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. Ptole- 
; 1 ny accordingly marched thither in perion with a nne 
ded army, after he had happily ſuppreſſed a revolt which 
ad pad been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found 
emetrius at Gaza, who oppoled his entrance into 
"rus, Nhat place. This occaſioned a ſharp engagement, in 
nee. Wwhich Ptolemy was at laſt victorious. Demetrius had 
at tre thouſand of his men killed, and eight thouſand 
lc 1{Wmnore made priſoners: He likewile loſt his tents, bis 
iter. treaſure, and all his equipage, and was obliged to re- 
and treat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, 
wing Wa city of Phoenicia on the frontiers of upper Syria, 
pris end to abandon all Phoenicia, Paleſtine, and Cælo- 
ecutc WWſyria, to Ptolemy. 
Nico-· Before his departure from Azotus, he deſired leave 
e bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only grauted, 
cc het alſo tent him back all his equipage, tents, furm- 
; 0v1Mure, friends and domeſtics, without any ranſom, 
andedzeod cauſed it to be declared to him, That they ought 
a cee 70 make war againſt each other for riches, lait for 
ce ory; and it was 1mpoſſible for a Pagan to think bet- 
„eher. May we not likewiſe ſay, that he uttered his 
ne exWeal ſentiments? Demetrius, touched with ſo obliging 
alten inſtance of generoſity, immediately begged of the 
„ eds not to leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for 
hc cage great a benefaction, but to furniin him with an 
| \ngepportunity of returning him one of a like nature. 
the Prolemy ſent the refl of the priſoners into Egypt, 
d ſerve him in his fleet, and then purſued his con- 
nceſl L 2 | N queſts. 
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- queſts. All the coaſt of Phœnicia ſubmitted to my TRE 
except the city of Tyre; upon which he {ent a ſe r he 
meſſage to Andronicus, the governor of that ph f. 
and one of the braveſt officers of Antigonus, and tle ow | 
moſt attached to the ſervice of his maſter ; to indes ne 
him to abandon the city with a good grace, and a pon 

oblige him to beſiege it in form. Andronicus, Hir m 
depended on the Tyrians fidelity to Antigonis, w onſa 
turned à haughty, and even an inſulting and cor. Af ou 
temptuous an{wer to Ptolemy ; but he was de cc lory 


in his expectations, for the garriſon and inhabit , af 
compelled him to furrender. He then imagined hin. Pondit 
ſelf 1nevitably loſt, and that nothing could make ind re 
conqueror forget the inſolence with which he lad A WC 
treated him, but he was deceived again. The King Men a 
of Egypt, inſtead of any repriſals upon an officer who nir 


had inſulted- him with {o much indignity, made it 2 Hold 


kind of duty to engage him in his ſervice by the te. Rur b: 
gard he profeſſed Ge bim, when he was introduced Higcen 
to ſalute him. IT There 

Demetrius was not diſcouraged witlt the loſs of the Ng wi 


battle, as a young prince who had been ſo unforts 
nate in his firſt enterprize, might naturally have been; 
but he employed all his attention in railing freſh troops 
and making new preparations, with all the ſtcadinc 
and reſolution of a conſummate general habituated t0 
the art of war, and to the inconſtancy and viciſſitudes 
of arms; in a word, he ſortificd the cities, and wa nus: 
continually exerciſing his ſoldiers. bree 
Antigonus received intelligence of the loſs. of ch Miche: 
battle, without any viſible emotion, and he cold) Bo rc e 
ſaid, Ptolemy has defeated boys, but ſhall ſoon have mel lon 
to deal with; and as he was unwilling to abate the Wi; tro. 
courage and ardour of his fon, he complied with 115 Won, 
requeſt of making a ſecond trial of his forces 1g4ivit Nis anc 
Ptolemy. 8 | | emſe 
(1) Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemys ifs go 
lieutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- Wha pr 
(n) A. N. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod. I. 19. p. 729. 0% Die 
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I from his defeat: but Demetrius, who had known 
ow to derive advantage from his misfortune, and 
Ins now become more circumſpet and attentive, fell 
pon him when he leaſt expected it, and made him- 
lf maſter of his camp and all his baggage, took {even 
jouſand of his men priſoners, even ſeized him with 


affected him lets than the pleaſure of being in a 


nd return the obligation he had received from him. 
e would not, however, act in this manner by his. 
dun authority, but wrote an account of the whole 
fair to his father, who permitted him to act as he 
| ould judge proper. Upon which he immediately 
Fut back Cilles, with all his friends loaden with mag- 
ſifcent preſents, and all the baggage he had taken. 
Where is certainly ſomething very noble in contend- 
ug with an enemy in this generous manner; and it 
525 2 diſpoſition ſtill. more eſtimable, eſpecially 1 IN a 
oung and victorious prince, to make it a point of 
or, to depend entirely upon Jus father, and to take 
jo meaſures in ſuch a conjuncture without conſulting 
um. 
0) Seleucus, after che victory obtained over Deme- 
nus at Gaza, had obtained a thoufand foot, and 
iree hundred horſe from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
ich this. {mall eſcort to the Eaſt, with an Intention 
dre enter Babylon. When he arrived at Carre, in 
{clopotamia,, he made the Macedonian garriſon join 
troops, partly. by conſent, and partly by compul- 
ou. s foon as his approach to Babylon was Know ng 
$ancient ſubjects came in great numbers to rapge 
iemſelves under his enſigns, for the nioderation of 
C government had rendered him greatly betoved in 
at province; whilſt the teverity of Autigonus was 
0% Diod. p. -726—7 28. 
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E..dcd that he ſhould drive Demetrius out of Syria; 
Pr he had entertained a very contemprible opinion of 


1 
4 
* 
1 


1 own hands, and carried oft a great booty. The 
2 and riches Demetrius had acquired by his victo- 


Fondition to acquit himſelf with reſpect to his enemy bh 
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univerſally deteſted. The people were charmed at li; in 
return, and the hopes of his re-eſtabhiſhment. Wher 


he arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, an ( 
was received with the general acclamations of th: fm 
people. H heſe who favoured the party of Antizg. peo 
nus retired into the caſtle, but as Seleucus was maſter tans, 
of the city, and the affections of the people, he Er 
made himſelf maſter of that fortreſs ; and there foto 
his children, friends, and domeſtics, whom Antico-Mthe) 
nus had detained priſoners in that-piace from the recon! 
treat of Seleucus into Egypt. Eſt ylc 
It was immediately judged neceſſary to raiſe a go cher 
army to defend thoſe acquiſitions, and he was hardyWthe 
re-inſtated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the gore o 
of Media under Antigonus, was upon his march chat 
diſlodge him. Seleucus, having received intelligence i ſtop 
his motion, paſſed the Tigris, in order to contronWot t 
him, and he had the good fortune to ſurprize him Hand 
a diſadvantageous pol, where he aſſaulted his can that 
by night, and entirely defeated his army. Nicano in th 
was compelled to fly, with a {mall number of hear 
friends, and to croſs the deſerts: before he could vWdcie 
rive at the place where Antigonus then was. All the (2 
troops who had eſcaped from the defeat, declared inte! 
Seleucus, cither through a diſſatisfaction in the ſchic tus 
of Antigonus, or elſe from the apprehenſions of Madra 
conqueror. Seleucus was now maſter of a fine armyWtages 
which he employed in the conqueſt of Media an{crotl 
Suſiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by whic\ tend: 
means he rendered himſelf very powerful. The leniq the 
of his government, his juſtice, equity, and humavinWthat 
to all his ſubje&s, contributed principally to the ei berce 
dliſnment of his power; and he was then ſenfibQWtortit 
how advantageous it is for a 5 to treat his peo aſter 
in that manner, and to poſſeſs their affections. H bart 
arrived in his own territories with a handful of ne bin 
but the love of his people was equivalent to au ami The: 
and he not only aſſembled a vaſt body of then abo ume 


hin 
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Wim, in a ſhort time, but they were likewiſe rendered 
Envincible by their affection for him. 
(p) With this entry into Babylon, commences the 
nmous Ara of the Seleucides, received by all the 
people of the Eaſt, as well Pagans, as Jews, Chriſti- 
ans, and Mohammedans. The Jews called it the 
Era of Contracts, becauſe when they were ſubjected 
Ito the government of the Syro-Macedonian Kings, 
tmey were obliged to inſert it into the dates of their 
contracts and other civil writings. The Arabians 
Iſtyle it the Ara of Bicornus, intimating Seleucus 
thereby, according to ſome authors, who declare that 
the ſculptors repreſented him with two horns of an 
ox on bis head, becauſe this prince was fo ſtrong, 
[that he could ſeize that animal by the horns and 
ſtop him ſhort in his full career. The two books 
of the Maccabees call it the Ara of the Greeks, 
and uſe it in their dates, with this diflerence however, 
that the firſt of theſe books repreſents it as heginning 
in the ſpring, the other, in the autumn of the ſame 
year, The thirty-one years of the reign aſcribed to 
Seleucus, begin at this period. | 

(4) Antigonus was at Celænæ, when he received 
intelligence of the victory obtained by lis ſon Deme- 
ice trius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and immediately 
tha 2dvanced to Syria, in order to ſecure all the advan- 


mM t2pes chat were preſented to him by that event. He 
nM crolled mount Taurus, and joined his fon, whom he 
1c tenderly embraced at the firſt interview, ſhedding at 
noo the {ame time tears of joy. Ptolemy, being ſenſible 
n wat he was not ſtrong enough to oppoie the united 
[1M forces of the father and fon, reſolved to demoliſh the 
1 rdifcations of Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza; 
00 aſter which he retired into Egypt, with the greateſt 
HW part of the riches of the country, and a numerous 
nc train of the inhabitants. In this manner was all 
mW thenicia, Judza, and Coeloſyria, ſubjected a ſecond 


ume to the power of Antigonus. 


(p) A. M. 3693. Ant, J. C. 323. (3) Died. p. 729. 
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er) The inhabitants of theſe provinces, who wer 
carried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of jr, 
clination, than by any conſtraint; and the modem. 
tion and humanity with which he always treat 
thole who ſubmitted to his government, had gained 
their hearts ſo effectually, that they were more de, 
rous of 8 under him in a foreign country, than 
to continue ſubject in their own to Antigonus, fron 
whom they had no expectations of ſo gentle a treat, 
meht: they were likewiſe ſtrengthened in this rel. 
lution by the advantageous propoials of Proleiny ; for 
as he then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, it was very ealy to draw the inhabitants thi. 
ther, where he offered them extraordinary privileges 
and immunities. He therefore ſettled in that city 
molt of thoſe who followed him on this occaſion, 
among whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alex. 
ander had formerly placed many of that nation there; 
but Ptole my, in his return from one of his firſt expe. 
ditions, planted. a much greater number in that city, 
than Alexander himſelf, and they there found a tie 
country, and a powerful protection. The rumour 
of theſe advantages being propagated through all Ju. 
dæa, rendered many more of the inhabitants dct1rous 
of e{tabliihing themtelves at Alexandria, and they ac- 
compliched that deſigu upon this occaſion. Alexander 
had granted the Jews who ſettled there, under | 
government, the ſame privileges as were enjoyed by 
the Macedonians; and Ptolemy purſued the lame 
eonduct with reſpect to this new colony. In a word, 
he ſettled ſuch a number of them there, that the 
quarter inhabited by the Jews almoſt formed: an cn 
tire city of itſelf. A large body of Samaritans 400 
eſtabliched themſelves there, on the fame footing with 
the Jews, and-increaled exceedingly in nuubers. 
(5). Antizonus, after he had re- poſſeſſed himſelſ of 
Syria aud Judet, ſent Athenæus, one of his gene- 
(r) Joſeph. Antiq. 1. 12. e. 1. & contr. Appian. I. 1. & 2. 
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$als, againſt the Nabathæan Arabs, a nation of rob- 
' ers, who made {everal inroads into the country he 
ad newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
ige booty. Their capital city was Petra, fo called 
F the Greeks, becaule it was ſituated on a high 
ock, in che middle of a deſert country. Athenæus 
hade himſelf maſter of the place, and likewiſe of 
e ſpoils depoſited in it; but the Arabs attacked him 
y ſurprize in his retreat, and defeated the greateſt 
Wart of his troops; they likewiſe killed him on the 
pot; regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, 
ho was then in Syria, complaining of the injuſtice 
with which they had been treated by Athenzu An- 
$gonus pretended at firſt to diſapprove his protee 
Ing, but as ſoon as he had aſſembled his troops, he 
pave the command of them to his ſon Demetrius, 
ich orders to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe robbers: 
ut as this prince found it impracticable to force them 
In their retreat, or retake Petra, he contented him- 
ne Welt with making the beft treaty he could with this 
we Weople, and then marched back with his troops. 
fu.) Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of 
)us De ſuccets of Seleucus in the Eaſt, ſent his ſon De- 
a- Naetrius thither, at the head of an army, to drive 
ler Wim out of Babylon, and diſpoſſeſs him of that pro- 
1s Wince, while he himſelf advanced to the coaſts of 
by ia minor, to oppole the operations of the con- 
ne Nederate princes, whoſe power daily increaſed. He 
d, Wkewviſe ordered his fon to join him, after he had 
he ecuted his commiilion in the Eaſt. Demetrius, in 
en- Wontormiry to his father's directions, aſſembled the 
% my at Damaſcus, aud marched to Babylon; and 
uh >elencus was then in Media, he entred the city 
thout any oppoſition. Patroclus, who had been 
' of trusted with the government of that city by Scleu— 
us, finding himſelt not ſtrong enough to reſiſt De- 


. A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod. p. 735, 736. Plut. in 
demetr. p- 891. 


metrius, 
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metrius, retired with his troops into the marta 
where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered hn 
made the approach impracticable. He had the pr, 
.caution, when he left Babylon, to cauſe the inhab. 
tants alſo to retire from thence, who all fave ien 
ſelves; ſome on the other {ide of the Tigris, other 
in the deſerts, and the reſt in places of ſecurity, 

Demetrius cauſed the caſtles to be attacked, d 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, ar 
ſtrengthened with good garriſons on the two oppoi:W 
banks of the Euphrates. One of theſe he took, a 
placed in it a garriſon of ſeven thouſand men. The 
otherfuſtained the ſiege, till Antigonus ordered his {6 
to join him. This prince therefore left Archelau, 
one of the principal. officers of the army, with 1 
thouſand horle, and five thouſand foot, to contin 
the ſiege, and marched with the reſt of the troops in 
to Aſia minor, to reinforce his father. 

Before his departure he cauſed Babylon to be pl 
dered; but this action proved very detrimeutal to hi 
father's affairs, and attached the inhabitants ind 
than ever to Seleucus : even thoſe who, till then, hal 
eſpouſed the intereſt of Antigonus, never imagined 
that the city would be 1 in that manner, au 
looked upon this pillage as an act of deſertion, and 
formal declaration of his having entirely abandoned 
them. This induced them to turn their thoughts to 
accommodation with Seleucus, and they according) 
went over to his party; by which means Seleucus 
upon his return, that immediately followed the depar 
ture of Demetrius, had no diffieulty to drive out tit 
few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, and lt 
retook the caſtle they had poſſeſſed. When this event 
was accompliſhed, he eſtabliſhed his authority 1n ivd 
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a ſolid manner, that nothing was capable of ſhaking lt Id [1 
This therefore is the Epocha to which the Babylon . 


ans refer the foundation of his kingdom, though 4 
the other natious of Aſia place it fix. months ſoone- 
and in the preceeding year. 
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(% Demetrius, upon his arrival in Aſia minor, 
liged Prolemy to raiſe the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus, 
4 this event was ſucceeded by a treaty of peace 
Teen the confederate princes and Antigonus ; by 
Juich it was ſtipulated, that Caſſander ſhould have 
e management of the Macedoniau affairs, till Alex- 
der, the ſon of Roxana, was of age to reign. Ly- 
$:12chus was to have Thrace ; Ptolemy, Egypt; and 
be frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all Aſia, 
Is allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece 
gere likewiſe to enjoy their liberty; but this accom- 
Sodation was of no long duration: and indeed it is 
prizing, that princes, To well acquainted with each 
ther, and ſenſible that the ſacred ſolemnity of oaths 
23 only employed for their mutual deluſion, ſhould 
pet any ſucceſs from an expedient that had been 
raiſed ſo frequently in vain, and was then ſo much 
diſgrace. This treaty was hardly concluded, before 
ach party complained of infractions, and hoſtilities 
ere renewed. The true reaſon was, the extraordi- 
ry power of Antigonus, which daily increaſed, and 
came ſo formidable to the other three, that they 
nel ere incapable of enjoying any ſatisfaction, till they 
ad reduced him. 

It was manifeſt that they were only ſollicitous for 
neWicir own intereſt, and had no regard for the family 
ou alexander. The Macedonians began to be im- 
atient, and declared aloud, that it was time for 
en em to cauſe the young Alexander to appear upon 
e ſtage of acl ion, as he was then fourteen years of 
e, and to bring him out of priſon, in order to 
eke him acquainted with the ſtate of bis affairs. 
venWettander, who forcſaw in this proceeding, the de- 
ruttion of his own meaſures, cauſed-the young King 
« his mother Roxana ro be ſecretly put to death, 
the caſtle of Amphipolis, where he had confined 
nem tor ſome years. 


% Diod. p. 739. Plut. in Demetr. p. 893. 
eme ; Poly- 
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(x) Polyſperchon, who governed in Peloponnes, 
took this opportunity to declare openly again{ th 
conduct of Catlander, and made the people ſenſibled 
the enormous wickedneſs of this action, with a vie 
of rendering him odious to the Macedonians, and tu 
tirely ſupplant him in their affections. As he had the 
no thoughts of re-cntering Macedonia, from when, 
he had been driven by Caſſander, he affected an air d 
great zeal for the houſe of Alexander, and in ordern 
render it apparent, he cauſed Hercules, another { 
of Alexander by Barſina, the widow of Memngy, 
and who was then about {ſeventeen years of ape, to hk 
brought from Pergamus, upon which he himſclf a 
yanced with an army, and propoled to the Nlaceds. 
nians, to place him upon the throne. Caſſander wi 
terrified at this proceeding, and repreſented to him, 
at an interview between them, that he. was preparing 
to raiſe himſelf a maſter ; but that it would be more 
for his intereſt to remove Hercules out of the war, 
and ſecure the ſovereignty of Greece to himſelf, off. 
ing, at the ſame time, his own aſſiſtance for that pur: 
pole. This diſcourle eaſily prevailed upon him to f. 
crifice the young prince to Caſſander, as he was nov 
erſuaded that he thould derive great advantages from 
his death. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, {ut 
fered the ſame fate from him the next year, as Roxana 
and her ſon had before from Callander ; and cach df 
theſe wretches ſacrificed, in his turn, an heir of tle 
crown, in order to ſhare it between themlelves. 
As there was now no prince of Alexander's bouk 
left, each of them retaiued his government with Lit 
authority of a ſovereign, and were perſuaded that 
they had effectually ſecured their acquititions, by the 
murder of thoſe princes who alone had a lawful Ute 
to them, even congratulating themſelves for hang 
extinguiſhed in their own minds all remains of 10 
ſpect for the memory of Alexander, their malter 


(x) A, M. 3594. Ant. J. C. 310. Diod. I. 20. p. 760, 761, & 
966, 767. | 
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nd benefactor, which till then had held their hands. 
Vho, without horror, could behold at acton jo per- 
dious, and, at the ſame time, io ſnametul and bate! 
Lt ſuch was the inſenſibility of them both, that they 
gere equally forward to telicitate themiielves on the 
:cels of an impious confederacy, which ended in 
he effuſion of their maſter's blood The blackeſt of 
I| crimes never colt the ambitious any remorie, Pro- 
ded they conduce to their ends. 

(5) Prolemy having commenced the war anew, took 
veral cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, and other 
arts; but Demetrius ſoon regained what his father 
ad loſt in Cilicia; and the other generals of Antigo- 
i had the fame ſucceſs againſt thoſe of Ptolemy, 
ho did not command tlus expedition in per{on. 
yprus was now the only territory where Ptolemy 
referved his conqueſts; for when he had cauſed Ni— 
ocles King of Paphos to ſuffer death, he entirely 
ruſhed the party of Antigonus in that 1fland. 

) In order to obtain {ome compenſation for what 
e had loſt in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lyon, 
nd {ome other provinces of Aſia minor, where he 
ok ſeveral places from Antigonus. 

(a) He then failed into the Fgaan ſea, and made 
patelf maſter of the iſle of Andros; aſter which he 
ok Sicyon, Corinth, and fome other cäties. | 
During his continuance in thoſe parts, he formed 
intimate correſpondence with Cleopatra, the ſiſter 
| Alexander, who had eſpouſed Alexander King of 
prus, and at whoſe nuptials Philip had been afſaſ- 
nated. This princeſs, after the death of her con- 
ort, who was flain in the wars of Italy, had conti- 
wd in a ſtate of widowhood, and, for ſeveral years, 
id refided at Sardis in Lydia; but as Antigomus, 
e was maſter of that city, did not treat her wit 
extraordinary retpect, Ptolemy made an artful 
rovement of her diicontent, in order to gain her 
2) Diod. p. 760. (z) Diod. p. 766, (a) A. M. 3696. Ar: 
- 308. Diod. p. 774. Ibid. 775. 
Vol. VII. . NM Over 
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over to his intereſt, With this intention, he invited 
her to an interview in hopes of deriving, from he 
preſence, ſome advantages againſt Antigonus. The 
princeſs had already ſet out, but the governor of Sardi 
cauſed her to be ſtopped, and immediately brouyjt 
back, by the command of Antigonus, and then f. 
cretly deſtroyed her. Antigonus, ſoon after this even, 
came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women why 
had been inſtrumental in her murder to be proceeded 
againſt, of 
We may here behold with admiration, how heani. 
ly the army of the Almighty fell upon all the race of 
Alexander, and with what ſeverity it purſued the 
{mall remains of his family, and all thoſe who had 
the misfortune to be any way related to that famou 
conqueror, whole favour was ardently courted by al 
the world a few years before. A fatal curſe conſumed 
his whole family, and avenged upon it all the acts 0 
violence which had been committed by that prince, 
God even uled the miniſtration of his courtiers, off 
cers and domeſtics, to render the ſeverity of his juds: 
ments viſible to all mankind, who, by theſe means, re- 
ceived ſome kind of reparation for the calamities they 
had ſuffered from Alexander. 
Antigonus, though he was the miniſter of the Deity, 
in the execution of his juſt decrees, was not the lel 
criminal on that account, becauſe he only acted from 
motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event 
filled bim with all imaginable horror, and which 16 
withed he could be capable of concealing from the of 
ſervation of mankind. He celebrated the funeral 0 
Cleopatra with extraordinary magnificence, hoping 
by this plauſible exterior, to dazzle the eyes ot th 
publick, and avoid the hair-d due to fo black a crime 
But ſo deep a {tram of hypocriſy as this, uſually dl 
covers the crime it labours to conceal, and only il 
creales the juſt horror the world generally entertall 
for thoſe who, have committed it. | 
This barbarous and unmanly action, was not tt 
; | ON! 
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only one that Antigonus committed. Selencus and 
Prolemy raiſed the ſuperſtructure of their power, on 
che clemency and juſtice with which they governed 
heir people; and, by thele expedients, eſtabliſhed 


2 
2 
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0 
Waſting empires, which continued in their families for 
Weveral generations: but the character of Antigonus 
Was of a different caſt, It was a maxim with him, 
Ito remove all obſtacles to his deſigns, without the 
Yeaſt regard to juſtice or humanity ; in conſequence of 
Ewhich, when that brutal and tyrannical force, by 
Irhich alone he had ſupported himſelf, came to fail 


yh 

of Win, he loſt both life and empire, | | 
be Ptolemy, with all the wiſdom and moderation of 
nu bis government, was not ſecure. from revolts. The 
ous ereachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cy- 
A Wrenaica, who formed an inſurrection much about this 


time, gave him a juſt inquietude, but it happened 
very fortunately to be attended with no ſiniſter effect 
This officer had ſerved firit under Alexander, and af- 
off ter the death of that prince, had embraced the intereſt 
ag. of Ptolemy, whom be followed into Egypt. Ptolemy 
fe- entruſted him with the command of the army, Whichz. 
heya intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the 
empire. When thoſe two provinces were ſubdued, 


Prolemy conferred the government of them upon 
cot WWOphellas, who, when he was ſenſible that this prince 
| bras too much engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius, 
- oo give him any apprehenſions, had rendered himſelf 
al ofE&ndependent, and continued, for that year, in the 


peaceable enjoy ment of his uſurpation. 


i 19 Agathocles, King of Sicily, having marched into 
rin trica ro attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to 
y 0i0gage Ophellas in his intereſt, and promiſed to al- 


uit him in the conqueſt of all Africa. for himſelf. 
rraipbellas, won by fo grateful a propoſal, joined Aga— 

hocles with an army of twenty thouſand men in the 
arthaginian territories; but he bad ſcarce arrived 
M 2 there, 
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there, before the perfidious wretch, who had dran 
him thither, cauſed him to be flain, and kept hi 
army in his own ſervice. The hiſtory of the Cart. 
inians will inform the reader, in what manner thi; 
lack inſtance of treachery ſucceeded. Prolemy, up. 
on the death of Ophellas, recovered Libya and Cy. 
naica. The wife of the latter was an Arhenian [:; 
of uncommou beauty; her name was Eurydice, ant 
the was deſcended from Miltiades. After the death 
of her hulband the returned to Athens, where Dems. 
trius ſaw her the following year, and efpouſcd her. 


SECT. VII. Demetrius, the 157 of Antigonus, beſiege, 
and takes Athens, and eſtabliſhes a democracy in that 
city. Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded there, 
retires to Thebes. He is condemned to ſuffer deat, 
and his ſtatues are thrown down. He retires int 
Egypt. The exceſſive honours rendered by the Alle. 
mans to Antigonus and his fon Demetrius. This latter 
obtains a great naval victory over Ptolemy, takes Sai 
mina, and makes himſelf maſter of all the ijland 
Cyprus. Aitigonus and Demetrius aſſume the title 
Kings after this victory, and their example is followel 
by the other princes. Antigonus forms an enterpriz 
againſt Egypt, which proves unſucceſful. 

{b) Af TIGONUS and Demetrius had formed 

2 deſign to reſtore liberty to all Greece, whici 
was kept in a kind of flavery, by Callander, Ptolemy, 

and Polyſperchon. Theſe contederate princes, 11 

order to {abject the Greeks, had judged it expedient 

to eſtablich ariſtocracy in all the citics they conquercd. 

This is the government of the rich and powertu, 

and corxeſponds, the moſt of any, with regal auth- 

rity. Antigonus, to engage the people in his interel; 

had recourle vo a contrary method, by {ubſtitutiug 2 

democracy, which more ette&ually foothed the u. 

clination of the Greeks, by lodging the power in ths 

hands of the people. Lins conduct was a renovatiol 


(bd) A. MI. 36,8. Ant. J. C. 306. Plut. in Demetr. p. 893 * 
| . 0} 
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Pr the policy which had been ſo frequently employed 
Woaink the Lacedæmonians, by the Atheniaus and 
Dcrfians, that had always ſucceeded ; and it was im- 
E fible for it to be ineffectual in this conjpnEure, if 
Wepported by a good army. Antigonus could not enter 
} pon his meatures in a better manner, than by open- 
Ing the ſcene with the ſignal of democratic liberty in 
hens, which was not only the moſt jealous, but was 
Wikewite at the head of all the other republics. 
When the ſiege of Athens had been relolved'upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of [13 friends, that, if be 
Would happen to take that citv, he ought to keep it 
Wor himiclt, as the key of all Greece; but he ennre- 
y rejected that propolal, and replied, © That the 
FE beſt and ſtrongeſt key which he knew, was the 
' friendlhip of the people; and that Athens being in 
a manner the light by which all the world ſtœered, 
„ would not fail to ſpread univerlally the glory of 
his actions.“ It is very ſurpriſing to ſee in what 
manner princes who are very unjuſt and ſelt-intereſt- 
ed, can ſometimes borrow the language of equity and 
pcnerolity, and are ſollicitous of doing themſelves ho- 
pour by alluming the appearance of virtues, to which, 
uu reality, they are utter ſtrangers. 

| Demetrius {et out for Athens with five thouſand ta- 
lents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ſhips. De- 
metrius Phalereus had commanded in tifat city for the 
pace of ten years, in the name, and under the autho- 


1y A 44 R . , 
h ty of Cailander ; and the repubhc, as I have already 
2 Werved, never experienced a juſter goverumem, or. 


njoyed a terics of greater tranquillity aud happinels, 
be citizens, in gratitude to his adminiſtration, had 
nected as many ſtatues to his honour, as there are 
+ its zn the year, namely, three hundred and lixty ; 
: Ir, at that time, the year, according to Pliny ©, was 
2 {WOT'iited to this number of days. An honour like this 


by al never been accorded to any citizen. 
{00 * Nondum anno kunc numerum dicrum excede nte, Pi- y, I. 38 
6 ; 
995 | T7! 
/ M3 | When 
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Ct. 7. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the Hr the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the Mikquen: 
ſhips belonged to Prolemy ; but when the captain, Wppreb 
and principal officers, were at laſt undeceived, the; Mies t 
immediately had recourſe to arms for their defence; Neat! 
every place was filled with tumult and confuſion, the oſt | 
Athenians being reduced to a ſudden and unexpetted HMyfficie 
neceſſity of 'repelling an enemy, who advanced upon n re 
them without being dilcovered, and had already made Metern 
a deſcent; for Demetrius had entered the port, which ls he 
he found entirely open, and might caſily be diſtin. Mithin 


2 on the deck of his galley, where with hi 
and he made a ſignal to the people to keep then. 
ſelves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 


| tant: 
on th 
me! 


being then calmed, he cauſed them to be informed Hod 
alond by a herald, who placed himſelf at his ſide: * 
« That his father Antigonus had ſent him, under er w 
happy auſpices, to re- inſtate the Athenians in the had p 
a — of their liberty, to drive the garriſon oat WF WI. 
* of their citadel, and to re-eſtabliſh their laws, and What ( 


« antient-plan of government.“ pf Pe. 


The Athenians, at this proclamation, caſt ther {Wbcaut 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping, their hands ron 
with load acclamations of joy, preiled Demetrius to ore 


pavin 
poſed 
pe ha 
Jecre! 
2 pa\ 
; eltp1 
Tart) 
ns 
he le 
10 d 
dang 
very 
man 
ſeiz 


deſcend from his galley, and called him their Preterver 
and Bencfactor. Thoſe who were then with Deme- 
trius Phalercus, were unammouſly of opinion, that 2s 
the ion of Antigonus was already maſter of the ty, 
it would be better to receive him, though they {hould 
even be certain that he would not perform any one 
article of what he had promiſed: Upon which they 
immediately diipatched ambaſladors to him with a teil- 
der of their ſubmiſſions. | 
Demetrius received them in 2 gracious manner, and 
gave them a very favourable audience; and in order 
to convince them of his good diſpoſition toward 
them, he gave them Ariſtodemus of Miletus, one o 
his father's moſt intimate friends, as an hoſtage, 4 


their diſmiſſion. He was likewile careful to prove 
| | x 
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Pr the ſafety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, in con- 
Equence of this revolution, had moe reaſon to be 
Ppreheuſive of his citizens, than even of the ene- 
Des themſelves. The reputation and virtue of this 
Feat man had inſpired the young prince with the ut- 
Hoſt reſpe& for his perſon, and he ſent him with a 
E cient guard to "Thebes, in compliance with his 
En requeſt. He then told the Athenians, that he was 
Yetermined not to {ce their city, and that as defirous 
be was to viſit it, he would not ſo much as enter 
Sithin the walls, till he had entirely freed the inha- 
Firants from ſubjection, by driving out the parri- 
bn that incroached upon their liberties. At the fame 
me he ordered a large ditch to be opc ned, and raiſed 
Pod intrenchments before the fortreſs ol. Munychia, 
Jo deprive it of all communication with the city; af- 
fer which he embarked for Megara, where Caſſander 
had placed a ſtrong garriſon. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed, 
that Crateſipolis the wife of Alexander, and daughter 
bf Polyſperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her 
bcauty, then reſided at Patræ, and was extremely de- 
Prons to ſee him, and be at his devotion. He there- 
Pore leſt his army in the territories of Megara, aud 
having ſelected a {mall number of perſons, moſt diſ- 
poſed to atteud him, he ſet out for Patræ, and when 
be had arrived within a ſmall diſtance of that city, he 
ſccretly withdrew himſelf from his people, and cauled 
telipolis might not be {een when ſhe came to him. A 
party of the enemies happening to he apprized of 
he leaſt expected ſuch a viſit, and he had but Juſt time 
to diſguiſe himſelf in a mean habit, and elude the 
danger by a 1 flight; ſo that he was on the 
very point of being taken in the moſt ignominious 
manner, on account of his incontinence. The enemy 
kcized his tent with the riches that were in it. 


The 


p pavilion to be erected in à private place, that Cra- 


tus imprude nt proceeding, marched againſt him wen 
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The city af Megara being taken, the ſoldiers 0. 
manded leave to plunder tlie inhabitants; but the. 
thenians interceded tor them o etfectually, that the 
city was ſaved. Demetrius drove out the garriton gf 
Caſſander, and re. inſtated Megara in its libertie, 
Stilpon *, a celebrated Puilooplier, lived in that city, 
and was vilited by Demetrius, who atked hi im if he 
had not loſt any thing? u at all, replied Stilpon, 
for I carry ali my « if ts abort nie; meaning by that 
expreſſion, his juſtice, provity, temperance and wi. 
dom ; with the advantage of not ranking any thing in 
the claſs of blefſins, thar could be taken trom in 
What could all the kings of the earth do in conjuudl. 
on againſt ſuch a man a3 this, who neither deſires ve 
dreads any thing, and who has been taught by phile. 
ſophy, not to conlider death itlelf as a calamity: ! 

Thoagh the city was ſaved from pillage, yer a!l the 
ſaves in general were taken, and carried off by the 
conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his run 
from thence, carciled Stilpon exceedingly, — told 

im, that he left the city to him, in an entire ſtate 
of freedom. V hat you ſay, my Lord, is certainty tit, 
replied the plnloloupher, for ole have not left fo i 
as one ſlave Ii it. 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, poſted ls 
troops before the port of Nunychia, and carried vi 
the ſiege with fo much vigour, that he 1000 drove 0 00 
the garriſon, and razed the fort. The Atheniar 13, ab 
ter this ev ent, intreated him with great importunit, 
to come and refreſh lümſelſ in the city; 0 which 
he accordingly entered it, and then afleinbled the 
people, to whom he reſtored their antient form d 


Megara Demetrius ceperat, cui cognomen Poliorcet:s fuit. A) 
hoc Stilpoo philoſophus intertogatus, vum guid perdidiſſet: Nibil, in 
quit; omnia namque mea mecum ſunt — — — Habebat enim {ecu 
vera bona, in quæ non eſt manus in jectio — Hæc ſunt, jut. 
tia, virtus, temperantia, prudentia; et hoc ipſum, nihil bonum fe 
tire quod cripi poſſit — —— Cogita nunc, an buic quiſqu4n fac 
injuriam poſſit, cui bellum et hoftis ille egregiam areem quaſſanda 
urbium profeſlus, cripete nibil potuit. Sencc. de Cc. fop. 5 3 


a Ep. 9. 


governmez! 
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Sovernment, promiſing, at the ſame time, that his 
Ether ſhould ſend them a hundred and fifty thouſand 
Heaſures of corn, and all neceſſary materials tor build- 
Ing an hundred gallies, of three benches of oars. In 
Inis manner did the Athenians recover their democra- 
y, about fourteen years after its abolition. 

Their gratifude to their benefactors extended even 
o impiety and irreligion, by the exceſſive honours 
Fhey decreed them. They brit conferred the title of 


th ing on Autigonus and Demetrius, which neither 
Abele, nor any of the other princes, had ever had the 
. Wrclumption to take till then, though they had aſſu med 


o themſelves all the power and effects of royalty. 
The Athemans likewiſe honoured them with the ap- 
ellation of Tutelar Deities ; and inſtead of the ma- 
piltracy of the Archon, which gave the year its de- 
omination, they elected a prieſt of theſe tutelar dei- 
es, in whoſe name all the public acts and decrees 
rere paſſed, They alto ordered their pictures to be 
ainted on the veil, which was carried in proceſſion at 
heir folemn feſtivals in honour of Minerva, - called 
"]Wivathenza, and by an excels of adulation, ſcarce cre- 
üble, they conſecrated the {pot of ground on which 
Demetrius deſcended from his chariot, and erected an 
tar upon it, which they called the altar of Deme- 
ris deſcending from his chariot; and they added to 
he ten antient tribes two more, which they filed, 
e tribe of Demetrius, and the tiibe of Antigons. 
ey likewite changed the names of two months in 
heir favour, and publithed an order that thoſe who 


Lee. : . - 
* lovid be ſent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by avy 
lecree of the people, inſtead of being diſtirguiſhed by 


he common title of Ambailadors, ſhould be called 
«co coro!, which was an appellation reterved for thoſe 
bo were choſen to go ard offer ſacrifices to tle geds 
| Delphos, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. 
pit even all theſe hovours were not fo ſtranve ard 
Kravagant as the decree obtained by Dew ochdes, 
ho propoicd, © that in order to the more cftectual 


4 conte. 
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“ conſecration of the bucklers that were to be ded, 
*. cated in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, prope 
« perſons ſhould be diſpatched to Demetrius, the ty, 
„ telar deity; and that after they had offered (ach. 
5 fices to him, they ſhould enquire of this tutelar de. 
« ty, in what manner they ought to conduct chen. 
f* ſelves, ſo as to celebrate with the greateſt prompt, 
« tude, and the utmoſt devotion and magnificenee, 
the dedication of thoſe offerings, and that the peo. 
« ple would comply with all the directions of the 
oracle, on that occaſion. 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians diſcovered, 
in reſpect ro Demetrius Phalereus, was no lets crm. 
nal and extravagant, than the 1mmoderate acknoy. 
ledgment they had rendered to their new maſter, 
They had always conſidered the former as too much 
devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his {uf 
fering the Macedonian garrifon to continue in their 


fit 


citadel for the ſpace of ten years, without makin Mſheri 
the leaſt application to Cafſander for their remotd. Had 
In which he, however, had only puriued the condutWhere 
of Phocion, and undoubtedly confidered thoſe troops Ming 1 
as a neceſſary reſtraint on the turbulent diſpoſition un! 

lenc 


the Athenians. (c) They might poſſibly wm e like, 


wiſe, that by declaring againſt him, they thould i- ot 
gratiate themſelves more effectually with the con-ſpblit 
ueror. But whatever their motives might be, the ore 
rſt condemned him to ſuffer death, for contumaq im 
and as they were incapable of executing their reſcu- Hen 
ment upon his perſon, becauſe he had retired iromMpinc 
their city, they threw down the numerous (tatue}vou 
they had raiſed in honour of Demetrius Phalercus]Mt tc 
who, when he had received intelligence of their pol! | 
ceedings, at leaſt, ſaid be, it will not be in their join 
to deſtroy that virtuc in me, by which thoſe” ſlatiies ue rat. 
deſerved, | PEP, Pre: 
What eſtimation is to be made of thoſe honouriWig 
which, at one time, are beſtowed with io much progont 
(c) Diog. Laert. T 


fuſtor 
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jon, and as ſuddenly revoked at another; honours 
Dat have been denied to virtue, and proſtituted to 
&cious princes, with a conſtant diſpoſition to diveſt 
Sem of thoſe favours, upon the firſt impreſſions of 
iſcontent, and degrade them from their divinity 
ith as much precipitation as they conterred it upon 
hem! What weakneſs and ſtupidity do thoſe diſ- 
over, who are either touched with {trong impreſſions 
f joy, when they receive ſuch honours, or appear 
jected when they happen to loſe them! 
| The Athenians ſtill proceeded to greater extremi- 
ies: Demetrius Phalereus was accuſed of having acted 
ontrary to their laws in many inſtances during bis ad- 
miniſtration, and they omitted no endeavours to ren- 
er him odious. It was neceſſary for them to have re- 
ourſe to this injuſtice and calumny, as infamous as 
uch expedients were in their own nature, to eſcape, if 
ſible, the juſt reproach of having condemned that 
nerit and virtue which had been univerſally known 
ind experienced. The ſtatues, while they ſubſiſted, 
zere ſo many public teſtimomals, continually declar- 
ng in favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and a- 
zunſt the injuſtice of the Atheniaus. Their own evi- 
lence then turned againſt them, and that they could 
in- ot invalidate. Ihe reputation of Demetrius was not 
ob. pbliterated by the deſtruction of his ſtatues; and there- 
hey ore it was abſolutely neceſſary that he thould appear 
i iminal, that the Athenians might be able 10 repre— 
ſent themſelves as Innocent and juſt; and they 1ma- 
bined that a ſolemn and authentic condenination 


tue ould fupply the defect of proofs, and the regularity 
cup! torms. They did not even tpare his friends; and 
pro thoſe who had maintained a ſtrict intimacy with 


im were expoſed to injults. Menander, that cele- 
brated Poet, from whom Terence has tranſcribed the 
preateſt part of his comedies, was on the point of be- 
Iz proſecuted, for no other reaſon than his having 
outracted a friendihip with Demetrius. 

There is ſome xeafon to believe, that Demetrius, 
Mer he had palled ſome time at Thebes, re, {or 
relug e 
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refuge to Callander, who was ſenſible of his me, 
and teſtified a particular eſteem for him, and that h 


; ect. 


| 21th o! 
7 
Wc r 


continued under his protection as long as that prin iſn<!13 
lived. But as he had reaſon, after the death of Ce p. 
ſander, to be apprehenſive of all things from the by. WW1inc! 
tality of his fon Antipater, who had cauſed his al, 3 


mother to be deſtroyed, he retired into Egypt, 9 
Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered himſelf illuſtrious; WE 
his liberalities, and regard to men of letters, and whole atue 
court was then the aſylum of all perſons in diſtrc{s, WE 

(d) His reception at that court was as favourable x 
pothble, and the King, according to lian, gave hin 
the office of ſuperintending the obſervation of the 


laws of the ſtate. He held the firſt rank among the 


WO Lil 
dition 


friends of that prince; lived in affluence, and wasn Ca 
a condition to tranſmit preſents to his friends at Athens, Meter 
Theſe were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe real friend, ledrc 
of whom Demetrius himſelf declared, that they never ee 

came to him in his proſperity, till he firſt had ſcnt for Ihen 
them, but that they always viſited him in his adyer. U pad 


ſity, without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile, he compoſed ſeveral treatiſcs on 
government, the duties of civil life, and other fab. Mack 
jects of the like nature. This employment wa 2 WWF << 
kind of ſuſtenance to his mind +, and cheriſhed in it 
thoſe ſentiments of humanity, with which it was { a 
largely replenitied. How prateful a conſolation and Me 
reſource is this, either in ſolitude, or a ſtate of exile, 
to a man ſollicitous of improving his hours of leiſure 
to the advantage of himſelf, and the public! 


The reader, when he conſiders the ſurprizing num. 1 
ber of ſtatues erected in honour to one man, will un- 1 
doubtedly beſtow ſome refleQions on the ſtrange di WF": 
ference he diſcovers between the glorious ages of 
thens, and that we are now deſcribiug. A very judiciou: 7a 

* . 8 

(d) Alian. I. 3. c. 19. Plut. de cxil. p. 6or. | 500 

+ Multa præclara in il!o calamitoſo éxilio ſeripſit, non ad vſum 00 
aliquem ſuum, quo erat orbatus; ſed animi cultus ille erat ei qual ( 
quidam humanitatis cibus. Cic. de Finib. ben. & mal. I. 5. u. 54: 8 


author, ll 
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Withor (e) has à fine remark on this occaſion. All 
Ie recompence, ſays he, which the Athenians for— 
Berly granted Miltiades for pretcrving the ſtate, was 
Wc privilege of being repreſented in a picture as the 
Principal figure, and at the head of nine other gene- 
Bals, animating the troops for che battle; but the ſame 
People being afterward ſoftened and corrupted by the 
Battery of their orators, decreed above three hundred 
Watucs to Demetrius Phalercus. Such a prodigaiicy of 
onours are no proofs of real merit, but the eftcas 
Bf {crvile adulationg and Demetrius Phalereus was 
A pable to a conſiderable degree, in not oppoſing them 
Ko the utmoſt of his power, if he really was in a con- 
Bition to prevent their taking place. / The conduct 
pf Cato was much more prudent, when he declined 
Weveral marks of diſtinction which the people were 
Peſirous of granting him; and when he was aſked, 
tone diy, why no {tatues had been erected to him, 
hen Rome was crouded with thoſe of ſo many others, 
had much rather, {aid he, people ſnou'd eite au 
have none, than why I have any. 

True honour and diſtiuction, ſays Plutarch, in the 
place I laſt cited, conſiſted in the ſincere eſeem and 
Efection of the people, founded on real merit and 
eſfectual ſervices. Thete are ſentiments which ase ſo 
Er ſrom being extingutthed by death, that they are 
perpetuated from age to age; Whereas a profuſion 
b: honours through flittery, or the apprehentions en— 
tcrtalned of bad princes, and tyrants, are never known 
bo ſurvive them, and frequently dic away before them. 
he fame Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have late- 
y {cen conſulted and adored like an oracle and a pod, 
lll ſoon have the mortification to behold the Athe- 
haus hutting their gates againſt him, tor no other 
con than the change of his fortune. 

(g) Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, e- 
pouled Eurydice the widow of Ophellas. He had 


e) Corn, Nep. in Miltiad. c. 6. (/) Plut, in prac. reip ger. p. 820. 
) Plut. in Demetr. p. 894. 
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already had ſeveral wives, and amonStke reſt, Pig, Wy '* 
the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelle; Wt 
lum to marry againſt his inclinations, citing to hin ; | all 
verſe out of Euripides, which he changed into a paro. ed, 
dy by the alteration of one word. Wherever fortune i, | 
a perſon ought io marry, cven againſt his inclination *, of 


As antient as this maxim is, it has never grown ob. Wk 
ſolete hitherto, but retains its full force, haw contrary 22 
ſoever it be to the fentiments of nature. Demetrius mi 
was ſeverely cenſured at Athens, for infamous «. ſen 
ceſles. Ws 

(>) In a ſhort time after this marriage, his father (#2. 
ordered him to quit Greece, and ſent him with a ay 
ſtrong fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the e 
; a Eu 1 : act 
ile of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertock WE \ 


this expedition, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Rhodianz, 


to invite them to an alliance with him againſt Ptole. Wi = 
my; but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they "mY: 
conſtantly inſiſted on the liberty of perſevering in tle WW * 
neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being ſen. * 
ſible that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in 15 
Rhodes had defeated his deſign, advanced to Cyprus, WW . 
where he made a deicent, and marched to Salaming, = 


the capital of that iſland. Menelaus, the brother ot abi 
Ptolemy, who had ſhut himſelf up there with mot Ns 
of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but 
was detcated, and compelled to re-enter the place 
after he had loſt a thouſand of his men, who were 
ſlain upon the ſpot, and three thouſand more who 
were taken priſoners. 
Menelaus, t doubting but the prince, elate with 
this ſucceſs, would undertake the ſiege of Salamins, 
made all the necellary preparations, on his part, bot 
a vigorous defence; and while he was employing al 
his attention to that effect, he ſent three couriers polt 
(hb) Diod. I 20. p 783. —789. Plut. in Demetr. p. 89s, 896. Ju- 
ſtin. I. 15. c. 2. 


Or T9 xepdog, rap puoiv yawnriov, It was Jux torte, 


man muſt ſerve. 
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to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and 
the ſiege with which he was threatened: they were 
alſo to ſolicit him to haſten the ſuccours he demand- 
ech and, if poſſible, to lead them in perſon, 
Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the ſituation of the place, as alſo of its forces, 
and thoſe of the garriſon, vas ſenſible that he had 
not a ſufficient number of battering-rams, and other 
military machines for its reduction; and therelore- 
ſent to Syria for a great number of expert workmen, 
wich an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order 
to make all the necetlary preparations for allaulting a 
city of that importance; and he then built the famous 
engine called Helepolis, of which I ſhall give an ex- 
act deſcription. 

| When all the neceflary diſpoſitions were made, 
Demetrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 
began to batter the walls wich his engines; aud as 
they were judiciouſſy worked, they had all the effect 
that could be expected. Ihe beſtevers, after various 
attacks, opened ſcveral large breaches in the wall, by 


in x 
i which means the beſieged were rendered incapable of 
w. Loſtaining the aſſault much longer, unleſs they could: 
„ eblve on ſome bold attempt, to prevent the attack, 


; rbich Demetrius intended to make the next day. Du- 
Ding the night, which had fuſpended the hoſtilities on 

both tides, the inhabitants of Salamina piled a vaſt 
quantity of dry wood on their walls, with an intermix- 
lure of other combuſtible materials, and, about mid- 
light, threw them all down at the foot of the He- 
lepolis, battering-rams, and other engines, and then 
Kindled them with long fiaming poles. The fire 
Immediately ſeized them with ſo much violence, that 
hey were all in flames in a very ſhort time. The 
nemies ran from all quarters to extinguiſh the fire; 
but this coſt them a conſiderable time to effect, and 
noſt of the machines were greatly damaged. Nemc- 
nus, however, was not diſcouraged at this diſaſter, 


N 2 Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received |; Mons, 
brother's ill ſucceſs in the action againſt Demeuu WR ore- 
cauſed a powerful fleet to be fitted out with al 1 rius, 
pedition, and advanced as ſoon as pofible to his aff | Me: 
ance, The datile, for which both parties Prepaid, battle 
after ſome inefiectual overtures of accommodat AN" 
created great expectations of the event, not on bat ce 
the generals who were then upon the {ot but ig * 
the abſent princes and commanders. The ſucces ꝝ Der 
peared to be uncertain ; but it was very apparent Us human 
it would eventually give one of the contending Tante the fla 
an entire ſuperiority over the reſt. Ptolemy vo RS 
arrived with a fleet of an hundred and fifty fait, u ore ff 
ordered Menelaus, who was then at Salamiva, y 3 
cone up with the fisty veflels under his command, i pled th 
order to charge the rear-guard of Demetrius = oy 
throw them into diforder, amidſt the firſt heat of the once ! 
battle. But Demetrius had the precaution to lee ay 
ten of his ſhips to oppole thoſe fixty of Menchus tle of 
for this ſmall number was ſufficient to guard the er reſf. ar 
trance into the port, which was very narrow, and other 
prevent Menelaus from coming out. When this pre. in the 
liminary to the engagement was ſettled, Demetnu: lected 
drew out his land-forces, and extended them along luits 
the points of land which projected into the lea, that elt 0! 
he might be in a condition, in caſe any misfortune Wi < 
happened, to aſſiſt thoſe who would be obliged to 8 
ſave themſclves by ſwimming; after which he ſalel s re 
into the open ſea, with an hundred and eighty gallcys, WF . 
and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with fo e bee 
petuoſity, that he broke the lines of battle. Ptole. the 0 
my, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediacy Wi 8 
recourſe to flight with eight galleys, which were aer 
that eſcaped; for of the other veſſels Which con- um ir 
poſed his fleet, ſome were either ſhattered or fund : pleat 
the battle, and all the others, to the number of eren. people 
ty, were taken with their whole complements. wh and D 
the remains therefore of Ptolemy's train, and bag J. Tat 


gage, with his domeſtics, friends, and wives, prof wotur, 
$1008 


4 
t 


Eons, arms, money, and machines of war on board the 
More-ſhips that lay at anchor, were ſeized by Deme— 
trius, who cauled them to be carried to his eamp. 

Menelaus no longer made any oppoſition, after this 
pattle at ſea, but fnrrendercd himſelf to Demetrius, 
with the city, and all his ſhips and land-forces, which 


Yaſt: conſiſted of twelve hundred horle, and twelve 


thouſand foot. 
| | Demetrius exalted the glory of this victory, by his 
Humanity and generous conduct after it. He cauſed 
the ſlain to be 1nterred in a magnificent manner, and 
$eneroully reſtored liberty to Menelaus and Lentiſcus, 
one the brother, and the other the ſon of Ptolemy, 
Ez who were ſound among the priſoners: He alto difmil- 
ſed them, with their friends and domeſtics, aud all 
their baggage, without any ranſom; that he might 
once more return the civilities he had formerly expe- 
rnenced from Ptolemy, ona like occaſion, after the bat- 
tle of Gaza. With io much more generoſity, ditinte- 
reſt and politeneſs did enemies make war againſt each 
other in thoſe days, than we now find between friends 
in the ordinary commerce of life. He likewiſe ſe— 
lected out of the ſpoils, twelve hundred compleat 
luits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians; the 
© reſt of the priſoners, whoie number amounted to {e- 
venteen thouſand men, without including the marines 
& taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him into 
his troops; by which means he greatly re-inforced lis 
army. . , 
Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with 
the utmoſt anxiety and impatience for an account of 
a battle, by the event of which the fate of himſclt avd 
bis fon was to be decided. When the courier broupht 
him intelligence, that Demetrius had obtained a com- 
pleat victory, his joy roſe in proportion; and all the- 
people, at the ſame inſtant, proclaimed Antigonus 
and Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately tranſ— 


; untur. Juſtin, | 
i N 3 mitte d 
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3 . 0.4 ' . 
Tanto honeſtius tunc bella gerebantur, quam nune amicitiæ co- 


hi, own brows, and gave him the regal title in the 
letter he wrote to him. The. Egyptians, when they 
induſtrious in proclaiming Plolemy King, that they 
might not ſeem to be dejected at their defeat, or he 


his name. 
Plutarch obſerves, that this new title not only oc 


w 
: 


pompous appearance, brit alſo cauſed them to an 
airs of pomp and loftineſs, and inſpired them wit 
ſuch haughty impreſſions as they had never manifeſte 
till then; as if tins appellation had ſuddenly cxeht 
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mitted to his fon the diadem which had glittered on 


were inſormed of. this proceeding, were allo no leis 


thought to entertain the leſs eſteem and affection for 
their prince. Lyſimachus and Seleucus ſoon tollowed 
their example, the one in Thrace, and the other in 
Babylon, and the provinces of the Eaſt; aud atlumed 
the title of king, in their ſeveral dominions, after 
they had for ſo many years uſurped the ſupreme autho. 
rity there, without preſumipg to take this title upon 
them till that time, which was about eighteen years 
after the death of Alexander. Caflander alone, though 
he was treated as a king by the others, in their c- 
courſe and letters to him, continued to write his, in 
his uſual manner, and without affixing any addition to 


caſioned theſe princes to augment their train, and 


0 
0 


them into a ſpecies of beings different from the rei! of 


mankind, | | 

ſi) Seleucus had greatly increaſed his power 1n th 
oriental provinces, - during the tranſactions we har 
been de'cribing; for after he had killed Nicanor ir 


E 
C 


2 
& 


battle, whom Antizonus had ſent againſt him, he not 
only eſtabliſhed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Meda, 
Aſlyria, and Babylon, but reduced Perſia, Bactriam, 
Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this fide the Indus, 


which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 


(4) Antigonus, on his fide, to improve the victory 


Ci) A. M. 5699. Ant. J. C. 305. Appian. in Syr. p. 122. 1: 
.. | 
{*) Died. I 20. p. 304—$06. Plat. in Demetr. p. 896, $97. 
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bis on had obtained in Cyprus, aſſembled an army of 
an hundred thouſand men in Syria, with an intention 
to invade Egypt. He flattered himſelf that conqueſt 
would infallibly attend his arms, and that he ſhould 
E diveſt Prolemy of that kingdom, with as much eaſe 
as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilſt he was 
conducting this great army by land, Demetrius fol- 
Jowed him with his fleet, which coaſted along the 
ſores to Gaza, where the father and ſon concerted 
the meaſures each of them were to purſue. The 
E pilots adviſed them to wait till the ſetting of the 
Pleiades, and deter their departure only for eight days, 
E becauſe the ſea was then very tempeſt uous : but the 
E impatience of Antigonus to {urprize Ptolemy, before 
bis preparations were compleated, cauſed him to diſ- 
regard that ſalutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to 
make a deſcent in one of the mouths of the Nile, 
whilſt Antigonus was to endeavour to open a pallage 
by land, into the heart of the country; but neither 
the oue nor the other ſucceeded in his expedition. 
The fleet of Demetrius ſuſtained great damage by 
violent ſtorms; and Ptolemy had taken ſuch eifectual 
precautions to ſecure the mouths of the Nile, as ren- 
dered it impracticable to Demetrius to land lis troops. 
Antigonus, on the other hand, having employed all 
bis efforts to croſs the deſerts that lay between Paleſ- 
tine and Egypt, had much greater diflicuinies ſtill to 
ſurmount, and found it impofſible to pats the firſt arm 
of the Nile in his march, ſuch judicious orders had 
been given by Ptolemy, and fo 2dvantageouſly were 
his troops poſted at all the paſſes and avenues ; but, 
Iwhat was ſtill more afflictive to Antigonus than all 
the reſt, his ſoldiers daily deſerted from him in great 
numbers. | 
| Ptolemy had ſent out boats on ſeveral parts of the 
nver where the enemies reſorted for water, and cauſed. 
It to be proclaimed on his part, from thoſe vellels, 
[that every deſerter from their troops ſhould receive 
from him two minæ, and cvery officer a talent. So 
con- 
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conſiderable a recompence ſoon allured great nunibes 
to receive it, eſpecially the troops in the pay of Any. 
x. nor were they prevailed upon by money 4 
one, as their inclinations to ſerve Ptolemy were much 
ſtronger than their motives to continue under Antipq. 
nus, whom they conſidered as an old man diflicult tg 
be pleaſed, imperious, moroſe, and ſevere; 9 
Ptolemy rendered himſelf amiable, by his gentle di. 
polition and engaging behaviour to all who approach. 
ed him. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the 
frontiers of Egypt, and. even till his provitions he. 
ganto fail him, became ſenſible of his inability to en. 
ter Egypt; that his army decreaſed every day by fick. 
nels and deſertion, and that it was impoſlible tor hin 
to ſubſiſt his remaining troops any longer in that 


300K N. 


h was obliged to return into Syria in a very 
ſhameful manner, after having loſt in this un fortune 


expedition, a great number ot his 8 lorces, and . 
bundance of his ihips. 

Pcolemy, having offered a facrifice to the gods, in 
gratitude for the protection they had granted | N im, 
fent to acquaint Lyſimachus, Caſlander and Selcucus, 
with the happy event of that campaign, and to renciy 
the alliance between them, againſt the common cuc- 
my. This was the laft attack he had to 1ult1in for 
the crown of Egypt, and it greatly contributed to 6x 
it upon his head, in conſequence of the prudent met 
ſures he purſued. Prolemy, the aſtronomer, there. 
fore fixed the commencement of his reign at this e 
riod, and afterwards points out the ſeve! ral years of its 
duration, in his chronological canon. He begins the 
Epocha on the ſeventh of November, and ninetce! 
years after the death of Alexander the Great. 
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Ser. VIII. Demetrius forms the ſiege of Rhodes, 
which he ratſes a year after, by concluding a treaty 
to the honour of the city. Helepalis, a famous ma- 
chine. The Coloſſus of Rhodes. Protogenes, a cele- 
brated Painter, ſpared during the ſtege. 


I) A NTIGONUS was almoſt fourſcore years 
| of age at that time, and as he had then con- 
Itracted a groſs habit of body, and conſequently was 
but little qualified for the activity of a military life, 
Phe made uſe of his ſon's ſervices, who, by the ex- 
perience he had already acquired, and the ſucccis 
E which attended him, tranſacted the moſt important 
lafürs with great ability, The father, for this reaſon, 
was not offended at his expenſive luxury and intem- 
perance; for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned 
himſelf to the greateſt exceſſes of all kinds, without 
the leaſt regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, 
he ated a very different part; he was then a quite 
different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invin- 
| cible to ſatigues. Whether he gave into pleaſure, or 
applied to ſerious affairs, he entirely devoted himſelf 
to the one or the other; and for the time he engaged 
in either, was incapable of moderation. He had an 
inventive genius; and it may be juſtly faid, that cu- 
noſity, and a fine turn of mind for the ſciences, were 
inſeparable from him. He never employed his natu- 
ral induſtry in frivolous and inſignificant amuſements, 
[like many other kings, ſome of whom, as Plutarch 
oblerves, valued themſelves for their expertneſs in 
playing on inſtruments; others in painting, and ſome 
in their dexterity in the turner's art, with an hundred 
| other qualities of private men, but not one of a 
prince. His application to the mechanic arts had 
[ lomething great and truly royal in it; his galleys, 
with five benches of oars, were the adwiration of 
lis enemies, who beheld them failing along their coaſts; 


(!) A. M 3700. Ant. J. C. 204. Diod. p. 809.—8 15, & 817,— N 
bs, Plut. in Demetr. p. 897, & 698. 


and 
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and his engines, called Helepoles, were a ſurprizing 
ſpectacle to thoſe whom he beſieged. They were ex, 
ceedingly uſeful to him in the war with Rhodes, with 
the conduct of which his father had charged him u 
the time we are now ſpeaking of. - 

Among the iſlands called Sporades, Rhodes held th, 
firſt rank, as well for the fertility of its foil, as the 
| ſafety of its ports and roads, which, on that account, 
were reſorted to by great numbers of trading (hip 
from all parts. It then formed a ſmall, but ver 
powerful ſtate, whole friend!hip was courted by al 
princes, and who was ſtudious on its own part, 19 
oblige them, by obſerving an exact neutrality, and 
carefully declining any declaration in favour of one 
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ainſt another, in the wars that arole in thole tin, 333 
As the inhabitants were limited to a little iſland, all - of 


their power flowed from their riches, and their ricis nd 
from their commerce, which it was their capital in. mol 
tereſt to preſerve as free as poſſible, with the Nediter. ., © 
ranean ſtates, which all contributed to their proiperity. 
The Rhodians, by perſiſting in fo prudent a condud, B 
had rendered their city very flouriſhing ; and as they Wk. 4s F 
enjoyed continual peace, they became extremely op 


ſive gen! 


lent. Notwithſtanding the ſeeming neutrality they 2 
maintained, their iuchnation, as well as intereſt, fe. ** a f 
cretly attached them to Ptolemy, becauſe the principal Wh 11 
and moſt advantageous branches of their commerce * 
flowed from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, on 70 


demanded ſuccours of them in his war with Cyprus, 
they intreated him not to compel them to declare 2- 

inſt Ptolemy, their antient friend and ally; but 
this anſwer, as prudent and well-concerted as it really 
was, drew upon them the diſpleaſure of Antigonus, 
which he expreſſed in the ſevereſt menaces ; and, 
when he returned from his expedition to Egypt, le 
ſent his ſon Demetrius, with a flect and army, to 
chaſtiſe their inſoleat temerity, as he termed it, and 
likewiſe to reduce them to his obedience... 


The Rhodians, who forefaw the impending _ 
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a ſent to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy 
particular, to implore their aſhſ{tance, and cauſed 
to be repreſented to the latter, that their attach- 
Bent to his intereſt had drawn upon them the danger 
b which they were then expoſed. f 
he preparations on each fide were immenſe. De- 
petrius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 
Jeet, for he had two hundred ſhips of war of different 
Imenſions; and more than a hundred and {eventy 
Fran{ports, that carried about torty thouſand men, 
Fithout including the cavalry, and the ſuccours he 
Feceived from pirates. He had likewiſe near a thou- 
End ſmall veſſels laden with proviſions, and all other 
peceſſary accommodations for an army. The ex- 
ecdation of the vaſt booty to be acquired by the cap- 
ſure of fo rich a city as Rhodes, had allured great 
timbers of ſoldiers to join Demetrius in this expediti- 
dn. This prince, who had the molt fertile and inven- 
ſive genius that ever was, for attacking places, and 
prming machines of war, had brought with him an 
ufnite number of the latter. He was ſenſible that he 
Id to deal with a brave people, and very able com- 
hznders, who had acquired great experience in mari- 
time affairs; and that the beſieged had above a hun— 
ed military machines almoſt as formidable as his own. 
Demetrius, upon his arrival at the iſland, landed 
1 order to take a view of the moſt commodious ſitu— 
ton for aſſaulting the place. He likewiſe ſent out 
arties to lay the country waſte on all ſides, and, at 
e lame time, cauſed another body of his troops to 
ut down the trees and demoliſh the houſes in the 
arts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them as 
materials to fortify his camp with a triple palifade. 
The Rhodians, on their part, prepared tor a vigo- 
bus defence. All perſons of merit, and reputation 
or military affairs, in the countries in alliance with 
de Rhodians, threw themſelves into the city, as 
nach for the honour of ſerving a republic, equally 
ciebrated for its gratitude and the courage of its citi- 
| ZENS, 
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zens, as to manifeſt their own fortitude and abilit 
in the defence of that place, againſt one of the ore, 
eſt captains, and the moſt expert in the condudg 
ſieges, that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with diſmiffing from the city all {ay 
perſons as were uſcleſs; and the number of thole yh 
were capable of bearing arms, amounted to {ix they. 
ſand citizens, and a thouſand ſtrangers. Liberty, ant 
the right of deniſons, were promiſed to ſuch {lives 
ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by their bravery, au 
the public engaged to pay the maſters the. full pric 
for cach of them. It was likewiſe publicly declard, 

that the citizens would beſtow an honourable inter. 
ment on thoſe who ſhould loſe their lives in any en. 
gagement, and would allo provide for the {ubſiitcuce 
of their parents, wives, and children, and portion tl 
daughters in marriage; and that when the ſons Hod 
be of age capable of bearing arms, they ſhould be pre. 
ſented with a compleat ſuit of armour, on the pub. 
lic theatre, at the great ſolemnity of the Bacchan 
ans. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all rank: 
of men. The rich came in crowds with money to 
defray the expence of the ſiege, and the {oldiers pay, 
The workmen redoubled their induſtry in making 
arms, that were excellent, as well for the prompritude 
of execution, as the beauty of work. Some were 
employed in making Catapultas and Baliſtas; others 
formed different machines equally neceflary : a thid 
claſs repaired the breaches of the walls; while teveral 
others ſupplied them with ſtone. In a word, cvery 
thing was in motion throughout the city; each {tr:- 
ving with emulation to diſtinguih himſelf on that be- 
cation; fo that a zeal fo ardent and univerſal was ne- 
ver known before. 

The beſieged firſt ſet out three good failors againſt 
a ſmall fleet of ſutlers and merchants, who ſupplicd 
the enemy with proviſions: They ſunk a great nu: 
ber of their veſſels, burnt ſeveral, and carried wy 
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Ine city ſuch of the priſoners who were in a condition 
Jo pay their ranſom. The Rhodians gained a con- 
Fderable ſum of money by this expedition; for it 


Gras mutually agreed, that a thouſand drachmas (about 


ve aud twenty pounds) {hould be paid tor every per- 
Bon that was a freeman, and half the {um for a ſlave. 
he ſiege of Rhodes has been repreſented as the 
waſter- piece of Demetrius, and the greateſt inſtance 
pt the fertility ot his genius in reſources and inventi- 
ons. He began the attack from the ſea, in order to 
make himſelf maſter of the port, and the towers 
uvlüch defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplith this deſign, he cauſed two 
N Frortoiſes to be erected on two flat prahms or barks 
joined together, to facilitate his approach to the places 
he intended to hatter. One of theſe was ſtronger and 
more ſolid than the other, in order to cover the men 


charged from the rowers and walls, with the Catapul- 
tus planted upon them; the other was of a lighter 
ſtructure, and deſigned to ſhelter the ſoldiers from 
lights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four ſte- 
nes were erected at the {ame time, which exceeded in 
height the towers that defended the entrance into the 
port, and which were intended to be uſed in batter- 
ing the latter with vollies of {tones and darts. Each 
pot theſe towers were placed upon two ſlüps ſtrongly 
bound together. 
Demetrius, beſide thoſe tortoiles and towers, cauſed 
a kind of flatting barricado to. be erected on a long 
beam of timber, four feet thick, through which ſtakes 
armed at the end with large points of iron were driven. 
E Thele ſtakes were diſpoſed horizontally, with their 
ſpikes projecting forward, in order to prevent the veſ- 
els of the port from ſhattering the work with their 
beaks. 
le likewiſe ſelected out of his fleet the largeſt veſ- 
ſels, on the ſide of which he erected a rampart of 
planks with little windows, eaſy to be opened. He 
VoL. VII. there 


from thoſe enormous malles which the beſieged diſ- 
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there placed the beſt Cretan archers and lingers i The 
all his army, and furniſhed them with an infinite Non es 
number of bows, ſmall baliſtas or croſs-bows, an4 {of bei. 
catapultas, with other engines for ſhooting ; in order {Wot the 
to gall the workmen of the city employed in raiſing {Witortoilt 
and repairing the walls of the port. erectec 

The Rhodians, ſeeing the beliegers turn all their Wpable 
efforts againſt that quarter, were no leſs induſtrious Wobligec 
to defend it; in order to accompliſh that deſign, they ſome 0 
raiſed two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and niners 
formed three others, which they placed on large ſhips The 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. A body be 
vf archers and lingers was likewiſe poſted on each of {Mt pace, 
theſe ſituations, with a prodigious quantity of ttones, his wh 
darts, and arrows of all kinds. The ſame order; error 
were alſo given, with reſpect to the ſhips of burden I being 
in the great port. incred 

When Demetrius advanced with his fhips and all WW jor the 
their armament, to hegin the attack on Sa ports, actions 
ſuch a violent tempeſt aroſe, as rendered it impoſſible I {des d 
for him to accotnpli any of his operations that day; ., Der 
but the ſea growing calm about night, he took the lis tro 
advantage of the darkneſs, and advanced, without be- it a ba 
ing perceived by the enemy, to the grand port, where I tones 
he made himſelf maſter of a neghbouring eminence, gainſt 


about five hundred paces from the wall, where he poit- tered 
ed four hundred ſoldiers, who fortified themſels cs im- Were 


mediately with good paliſades. made 

The next morning, Demetrius cauſed his batteries fendec 
to advance with the found of trumpets, and the hots of the 
of his whole army; and they at firſt produced all the Faun 
effect he propoled from them. A great number of Ji een 


the beſieged were {lain in this attack, and {ever 7 a 
charg. 
d 


and fe 


breaches were opened in the mole which covered the 
port : but they were not very advantageous to the be— 
ficgers, who were always 1epulſed by the Rhodians; 
and the loſs being almoſt equal on both fides, Deine 
trius was obliged to retire from the port with his lu} 
and machines, Lo be out of the reach of the enemy“ 
arrows. The 


4 
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The beſieged, who had been inſtructed at their 


Eown expence, in what manner the night was capable 
of being improved, cauſed ſeveral fire-thips to {ail out 


of the port, during the darkneſs, in order to burn the 


tortoiſes and wooden towers which the enemy had 
erected; but as they had the misfortune to be 1nca- 
pable of forcing the floating barricado, they were 
E obliged to return into the port. The Rhodians loſt 
| fome of their fire-(nips in this expedition, but the ma- 
Friners faved themſelves by ſwimming. 


The next day, the prince ordered a general attack 


to be made againſt the port, and the walls of the 
glace, with the found of trumpets, and the ſhouts of 
bis whole army, thinking by thoſe means to {pread 
terror among the beſieged: But they were ſo far from 
deing intimidated, that they ſuſtained the attack with 
incredible vigour, and diſcovered the {ame intrepidity 
for the ſpace of eight days that it continued; and 
actions of aſtoniſhing bravery were performed on both 
(des during that long period. 


Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which 


his troops had ſeized, gave orders for erecting upon 
it a battery of ſeveral engines, which diſcharged great 
| {tones of an hundred and fifty pounds in weight, a- 
gainſt the walls and towers, the latter of which tot- 
| tered with the repeated ſhocks, and ſeveral breaches 


were foon made in the walls. The beſiegers then 
made a furious advance to ſeize the moles which de- 


ended the entrance into the port; but as this poſt was 
ef the laſt importance to the Rhodians, they {pared no 
{ pains to repulte the beſiegers, who had already made 
2 conſiderable progreſs. This they at laſt effected, 


dy a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, which they dit- 


charged upon their enemies with fo much rapidity, 
and for ſuch a length of time, that they were obliged 


to retire in confuſion, after loſing a great number of 


their men. 


The ardour of the beſiegers was not diminiſhed by 


this repulſe, and they rather appeared more animated 


3 than 
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than ever againſt the Rhodians. They began thy 
ſicalade, by land and fea at the ſame time, and em. 
ployed the heſiegers ſo effectually, that they l{carce 
1 knew whither to run for the defence of the place, 
| The attack was carried on with the utmoſt fury on 
all fides, and the beſiegers defended themſelves with 
| the greateſt intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown 
| trom the ladders to the earth, and miſerably bruiled, 
| ſeveral, even of the principal officers, got to the to 
| of the wall, where they were covered with wounds, 
| and taken priſoners by the enemy; ſo that Demetrius, 
| notwithſtanding all his valour, thought it necellary to 
retreat, in order to repair his engines, which were 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by ſo many attacks, as well 
as the veſſels that carried them. | 
After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, imme. 
diate care was taken to bury the dead; the beaks allo 
of the ſhips, with the other ſpoils that had been taken 
trom the enemy, were carricd to the temple, and the 
workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. | 
Demetrius having employed ſeven days in re- fitting 
his ſhips, and repairing his engines, ct fail again, 
with a fleet as formidable as the former, and {tcered, 
with a fair wind, directly for the port, which em. 
ployed his attention moſt, as he conceived it impratti- 
cable to reduce the place till he had firſt made himiclf 
maſter of that. Upon his arrival he cauſed a vaſt 
quantity of lighted torches, flaming-ſtraw, and arrows 
to be diicharged, in order to ſet fire to the veſſels that 
were riding 6 while his engines battered the mole 
without intermiſſion. The beſieged, who expected 
attacks of this nature, exerted themſelves with {o 
much vigor and activity, that they ſoon extinguithed 
the flames, which had ſeized the vellels of the port. 
Ar the {ame time they cauſed three af their largelt 
ſhips to {ail out of the port, under the command of 
E:xaceſtes, - one of their braveſt officers, with orders 
to attack the enemy, and uſe all poſſible mcans vo 
| join 
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oin the veſſels, that carried the tortoiſes and wooden 
Eowers, and to charge them in ſuch a manner with 
She beaks of theirs, as might either fink them, or 
bender them entirely uſeleſs. Theſe orders were exe- 
cuted with a ſurprizing expedition and addreſs; and 
the three gallies, after they had ſhattered and broke 
through the floatin barricado already mentioned, 
drove their beaks with ſo much violence into the ſides 
of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were 
erected, that the water was immediately {cen to flow 
into them through ſeveral openings: Two of them 
were already ſunk, but the third was towed along by 
the galleys, and joined the main fleet; and as - Hig 
gerous as it was to attack them in that fituation, the 
Riodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, 
had the courage to attempt it: But as the inequality 
vas too great to admit them to come off with ſucceſs, 
Exaceſtes, with the officer who commanded under 
im, and ſome others, after having fought with all 
the bravery 1maginable, were taken wich the galley 
in which they were; the other two regained the port 
after ſuſtaining many dangers, and moſt of the men 
allo arrived there by ſwimming. 

| As unfortunate as this lait attack had proved to 
Demetrius, he was determined to undertake another 
mmſelf; and in order to ſucceed in that deſign, he 
ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of 
rice the height aud breadth of thoſe he had lately 
loſt, When this was compleated, he caulcd it to be 
placed near the port which he was reſolved to force ; 
but at the inſtant they were preparing to work it, a 
cxeadful tempeſt aroſe at ſea, and ſunk it to the bot- 
tom, with the veſlels on which it had been railed. 

| The beſieged, who were attentive to improve all 
favourable conjunctures, employed the time afforded 
them by the continuance of the tempeſt, in regain— 
ing the eminence near the port, which the enemy had 
| carried in the firſt aſlault, and where they afterwards 
Liortified themſelves, The Rhodians attacked it, and 
1% Were 
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were repulſed ſeveral times; but the forces of Vene. Wood wa 
tr1115, who defended it, perceiving freſh troops con. Ned anc 


tinvally pouring upon them, and that it was in van cher. 
tor them to expect any relief, were obliged, at lat, Whoſe 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners to the number of he fir 
four hundred men. and the 
This ſeries of fortunate events was ſucceeded by be Three 
arrival of five hundred men from Cnoſſus, a city of iron, tc 
Crete, to the aſſiſtance of the Rhodians, and alio of Were lai 


five hundred more whom Ptolemy ſent from Egypt, In tl 
moſt of them being Rhodians who had liſted then. {Wiwhole f 
ſelves among the troops of that prince. ture of 


Demetrius being extremely mortified to ſee all his cine. 


batteries at the port rendered ineffectual, re{olved o With le 
employ them by land, in order to carry the place by Wa mach 
aflault, or reduce it to the neceſſity of capitulating, vas to 
He therefore prepared materials of every kind, ad {Wed by! 
formed them into a machine called * Helepolif, and Each 
hich was larger than any that had ever been invent. dente 
ed before. The baſis on which it ſtood was fquare, Thi 
and each of its ſides had an extent of ſeventy-five WW iand © 
feet. The machine itſelf was an aſſemblage of large hole, 
ſquare beams, riveted together with iron, and tle h fac 
whole maſs reſted upon eight wheels that were made Det 
proportionable to the ſuperſtructure. The jaunis cf numb: 
theſe wheels were three feet thick, and ſtrengthencd d fe 
with large iron plates. | Ievell 
In order to facilitate and vary the move ments of to me 
the Helepolis, care had been taken to place caſters + IM ber o 
under it, whole volubility rendered the machine WF amou 
moveable any way. wean 
From each of the four angles a large column of WWF Tb 
* 
* See this machine further deſeribed with the plate of it, Vol. XI. mida 
+ Monf* Rollin informs us in a note, that he was obliged to retain mig A 
the Greek term ( Anti/trepta) for want of a proper French word to ten. trius 
der it by; but as the Engliſh language is not ſo defective in that | Hel 
particular, the tranflator has expreſſed the Creek by the word, C aſter, ie 0 
which, as well as the original word. ſigpifes a uheel placed under ö dem. 
a piece of work, in ſach a manner as to render it convertible on all Alo 
fides, like thoſe lit'le wheels affixed under the feet of beds, by which ples 
they move with eaſt to any part of a oom. EP 


wood 
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a 8. 

ood was carried up to the height of about one hun- 
1 and fifty feet, and mutually inclining to each 

her. The machine was compoled of nine {tories, 
Ephoſe dimenſions gradually leſſened in the aſcent. 
he firſt ſtory was ſupported. by forty-three beams, 
Bend the laſt by no more than nine. 
Three ſides of the machine were plated over with 
Fron, to prevent its being damaged by the fires that 
were launched from the city. 

In the front of each ſtory were little windows, 
whoſe form and dimenſions correſponded with the na- 
ture of the arrows that were to be ſhot from the ma- 
chine. Over each window was a kind of curtain made 
with leather, ſtuffed with woo! : this was let down by 
£2 machine for that purpoſe, and the intention of it 
was to break the force of whatever ſhould be. diſchar g- 
ed by the enemy againſt it. 

Each ſtory had two large ſtair-caſes, one for the a- 
ſcent of the men, and the other for their deſcent. 

This machine was moved forwards by three thou— 
ſand of the ſtrongeſt and molt vigorous men in the 

whole army, but the art with which it was built, great- 
ly facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius allo gave directions for building a great 

number of other machines, of different magnitudes, 
> and for various ules ; he alſo employed his ſcamen in 
E levelling the ground over which the machines were 

to move, which was an hundred fathoms. The num- 

der of artiſans and others, employed on theſe works, 
} amounted to near thirty thouſand men, by which. 

| means they were finiſhed with incredible expedition. 

| The Rhodians were not indolent during theſe for- 

| midable preparations, but employed their time in raiſ- 

ing a counter. wall, on the tract of ground where Deme- 

| tris intended to batter the walls of the city with the 

| Helepolis ; and in order to accompliſh this work, they 

| demoliſhed the wall which farreunded the theatre, as 

al'0 ſeveral neighbouring houſes, and even ſome tem- 

| ples, having ſolemnly promiſed the gods to build more 

magnificent 
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magnificent ſtructures for the celebration of their wor. Deniet 
ſhip, after the ſiege ſhould be raiſed. 6, fron 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the F-ctual | 
ſea, they ſent out nine of their beſt ſhips of war, d. Wieocd, e 
vided into three ſquadrons, the command of which ons for 
they gave to three of their braveſt ſea-officers, who oolis w 
returned with a very rich booty, ſome gallcys, and night be 
ſeveral ſmaller veſlels, which they had taken, as alo is forn 
a great number of priſoners. They had Iikewite ſcized Mud baliſ 
a galley richly laden, and in which were large quant. ons of 
ties of tapeſtry, with other furniture, and a varicty of Whied on 
rich robes, intended by Phila as a preſent to her hu. He torts 
band Demetrius, and accompanied. with letters which Ncure tl 
ſhe herſelf had written to him. The Rhodians ſent Nſue ou 


the whole, and even the letters, to Ptolemy,. which Ne wa 
magma, exaſperated Demetrius. In this proceed. Whiting © 
ing, ſays Plutarch, they did not imitate the polite con-. Whrmed 
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duct of the Athenians, who having once. ſeized ome of 
the couriers of Philip, with whom they were chen at 
war, opened all the packets but thoſe of Olympias, 
which they {ent to Philip ſealed as they were. There 
are ſome rules of decency and. honour which ought to 
be 1nviolably obſerved, even with enemies. 

While the hips of the republic were employed in 
taking the prizes already mentioned, a. great commo- 
tion happened at Rhodes, with reſpect to the ſtatues of 
Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been erected in 
honour to them, and till then were held in the utmolt 
veneration. Some of the principal citizens were ſol- 
lictous, in a public aflembly, for an order to deſtroy 
the ſtatues of thoſe princes who then harraſſed them 
with ſach a cruel war; but the people, who: were more 
diicreet and moderate on this occaiion. than their 
chick, would not {uffer that propoſal to be executed. 
Sz wiſe and. cquitable a conduct, excluſively of all e- 


vents, did the Rhodians no ſmall honour; but ſhould eted 
their city have been taken, it could not have failed to breacl 
ſpire the conqueror with impreſſions in their _— . oh 
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Demetrius having tried ſeveral mines without ſuc- 
5, from their being all diſcovered, and rendered in- 
ſectual by the vigilant conduct and achvity of the be- 
eged, gave orders, and made the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
ons for a general aſſault: in order to which the He- 
polis was moved to a fituation from whence the city 
tight be battered with the beſt effect. Each ſtory of 
lis formidable engine was furniſhed with catapultas 
nd baliſtas proportioned in their ſize to the dimen- 
ons of the place. It was likewiſe ſupported and for- 
fed on two of its ſides, by four ſmall machines cal- 
d tortoiſes, each of which had a covered galley, to 
cure thoſe who ſhould either enter the Helepolis, or 
ue out of it, to execute different orders. On each 
ide was 2 battering-ram of a prodigious ſize, con- 
iſting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, 
med with iron, terminating in a point, and as ſtron 
the beak of a galley. Theſe engines were mounte 
n wheels, and were made to batter the walls durin 
e attack with impreguable force by near a hong 
nen. | 
When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
e trumpets to {ound, and the general aflault to be 
piven on all ſides, both by fea and land. In the heat 
ff the attack, and when the walls were already ſhaken 
y the battering-rams, ambaſladors arrived from the 
nidians, and earneſtly ſollicited Demetrius to ſuſpend- 
he allault, giving him hopes at the {ame time, that 
ey ſhould prevail upon the beſieged to ſubmit to an 
bonourable capitulation, A ſuſpenſion of arms was ac- 
cordingly granted; but the Rhodians refuſing to capi- 
uate on the conditions ropoled to them, the attack 
Was renewed with ſo much fury, and all the machines 
co-· operated ſo effectually, that a large tower built with 
are ſtones, and the wall that flanked it, were bat- 
pierced down. The beſieged fought like lions in the 
breach, and repulſed their enemies. | 
la this conjuncture, the veſſels which Ptolemy had 
Icizhted with three hundred thouſand meaſures of 
corn, 
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corn, and different kinds of pulſe for the Rhodizy 
arrived very ſeaſonably in the port, notwithſtandiy 
all the efforts of the enemies ſhips which cruized in dt 
neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days fs 
this relief, two other ſmall fleets failed into the por; 
ane was {ent by Caſſander, with one hundred tho. 
ſand buſhels of barley ; the other came from Lyſing. 
chus, with four hundred thouſand buthels of corn, ay 
as much barley. This ſeaſonable and abundant fuy. 
ply, which was received when the city began to be h 
want of proviſions, inſpired the beſieged with ne 
courage, and they reſolved not to ſurrender dll the 
laſt extremity. . 

While they were animated in this manner, they 
attempted to fire the enemies machines, and with this 
view, ordered a body of ſoldiers to march out of the 
city, that foliowing midnight, with torches, and all 
kinds of kindled wood. Theſe troops advanced to the 
batteries and ſet them on fire, and at the ſame time 
innumerable arrows were ſhot from the wall, to {ip. 
port the detachment againſt thote who ſhould endes. 
vour to extinguiſh the flames. The beſiegers lolt 
gent numbers of their men on this occaſion, becaule 
hey were incapable, amidſt the obſcurity of the night, 
either to ſee or avoid the vollies of arrows diſcharg. 
ed upon them. Several plates of iron happening 90 
fall trom the Helepolis, during the conflagration, the 
Rhodians advanced with impetuoſity, in order to {et 
it on fire; but as the troops within that moving 
tower, quenched it with water, as faſt as the flame: 
were kindled, they could not effect their deſign. 
However, Demetrius was apprehenſive that all his 
machines would be conſumed ; to prevent which, le 
cauſed them to be removed with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. — = 

Demetrius being curious to know what number cf 
machines the beſieged had employed in caſting ar- 
rows, cauſed all thoſe which had been {hot from the 
place in the attack that night, to be gathered 
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nd when theſe were counted, and a proper computa- 
on made, he became ſenſible that the inhabitants 
Huſt have more than eight hundred engines of diffe- 
ut dimenſions, for diſcharging fires, and about fif. 
een hundred for arrows. The prince was ſtruck with 
Fonſternation at this number, as he did not imagine 
Ine city could have made ſuch formidable preparati- 
ns. He cauſed his dead to be interred, gave directi- 
ons for curing thoſe who were wounded ; and was as 
expeditious as poſſible in repairing the machines which 
had been diſmounted and rendered uſeleſs. 

The beſieged, in order to improve the relaxation 
they enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were 
induſtrious to fortity themſelves againſt the new af- 
fault, for which the enemies were then preparing. To 
this purpoſe they began with opening a large and deep 
ditch behind the breach, to obſtruct the paſſage of the 
enemy into the city; after which they raiſed a ſub- 
ſtantial wall in the form of a creſcent along the 
ditch; and which would coſt the enemies a new at- 
tack, 

As their attention was devoted, at the {ame time, 
to every other emergency, they detached a ſquadron 

of the nimbleſt ſhips 1n their port, which took a great 
number of veſſels laden with proviſions and ammuni— 
tion for Demetrius, and brought them into the port. 
Theſe were ſoon followed by a numerous fleet of {mall 

veſſels freighted with corn, and other neceſſaries ſent 
them by Ptolemy, with fifteen hundred men com- 
manded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius having reinſtated his machines, cauſed 
| them all to advance near the city, when a ſecond em- 
E bally arrived at the camp from the Athenians, and 
& {ome other ſtates of Greece, on the ſame ſubject as 
che former, but with as little ſuccets. The King, 
| whole imagination was fruitful of expedients for tuc- 
| ceeding i his projects, detached fifteen hundred of 
| Me troops under the command of Aicimus, and Nlan— 
dus, with orders to enter the breach at IR; 
| | an 
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and force the intrenchments behind it. They ver 
then to poſſeſs themſelves of the parts adjacent to th 
theatre, where they would be in a condition to main, 
tain their ground, if they could but once make then. 
ſelves 1 of it. In order to facilitate the exec 
tion of ſo important and dangerous an expedition, 20 
amuſe the enemies with falſe attacks, he at the fame 
time cauſed the ſignal to be ſounded by all the trum. 
pets, and the city to be attacked on all ſides, both hy 
fea and land, that the beſieged finding ſufficient em. 
ee in all parts, the fifteen hundred men might 
ave an opportunity of forcing the intrenchment 
which covered the breach and afterwards of {cizinp 
all the advantageous poſts about the theatre. Thi 
frint had all the ſucceis the prince expected from it, 
The troops having ſhouted from all quarters, as if they 
were advancing to a general aſſault, the detachment 
commanded by Alcimus entered the breach, and made 
ſuch a vigorous attack upon thoſe who defended the 
ditch, and the creicent which covered it, that, alter 
they had killed a great number of their enemies, and 
ut the reft into confuſion, they {ſeized the poſts ad- 
Jacent to the theatre, where they maintained them. 

ſelves. | 
The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there, diſpatched orders to 
their officers and {oldiers, not to quit their poſts, not 
make the leaſt movement whatever. After which 
they placed themſelves at the head of a choten body 
of their own troops, and of thoſe who were neviy 
arrived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the 
detachment which had advanced as far as the theatre: 
but the obſcurity of the night rendered it impracticable 
to diſlodge them from the poſts they had ſeized, and 
the day no ſooner appeared than an univerſal cry 0l 
the beſiegers was heard from all quarters, by which 
they endeavoured to animate thoſe who had entered 
the place, and inſpire them with a reſolution to main. 
tain their ground, where they might ſoon expect ſuc- 
cours. 
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cours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and dif 
mal groans from the populace, women and children 
who continued in the city, and then concluded the m- 
ſelves inevitably loſt. The battle, however, continu— 
ed with great vigour at the theatre, and tt e Macedo- 
nians 4 their poſts with an intrepidity that 
altonihed their enemies, till at laſt the Rhodians pre- 
railing by their numbers, and perpetual ſupplies of 
freſh, troops, the detachment, after having ſeen Alci- 
mus and Mancius {lain on the ſpot, were obliged to 
ſubmit to ſuperior force, and abandon a polt it was 
no longer poſhble to maintain. Great numbers of them 
fell on the {pot, and the reſt were taken priſoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
neceſlary diſpoſitions for a new aſſault, when he re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which 
he was directed to take all poſſible meaſures for the 
concluſion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then 
wanted ſome plauſible pretext for diſcontinuing the 
lege, and chance ſupplicd him with it. At that very 
inſtant deputies from Xtolia arrived at his camp, to 
ollicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, 
to which they found him not ſo averſe as beſore. 

(m) If what Vegetius relates of the Helepolis he 
true, and indeed Vitruvius ſeems to confirm it, with 
1 {mall variation of circumſtances, it might poſſibly 
be another motive that contributed not a little to 
ſpoſe Demetrius to a peace. That prince was pre- 
paring to advance his Helepolis agaiuſt the city, when 
Rfodian engineer coutrived an expedient to render 
entirely uſeleſs; he opened a mine under the walls 
of the city, and continued it to the way over which 
the tower was to paſs the enſuing day in order to 
wproach the walls. "The beſicgers not ſuſpecting 
ay ſtratagem of that nature, moved on the tower 
o the place nndermined, which being incapable of 
porting ſo enormous a load, ſunk in under the ma- 

n) Veget de re milit. c. 4. 
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chine, which buried itſelf ſo deep in the earth, uu tonal 
it was impoſſible to draw it out again. This was ole lollus, 
inconvenience to which theſe formidable engines were e Fan 
obnoxious; and the two authors whom I have cite endo 
declare, that this accident determined Nemetrius ts WF: le 
raile the ſiege, and it is, at leaſt, very probable, thy | hundr 
it contributed not a little to his taking that reſolution. Ml hum 

The Rhodians, on their part, were as deſirous of of Lat 
an accommodation as himſelf, provided it could he 2 
effected upon reaſonable terms. Ptolemy in promiſiyy thro\ 
them freih ſuccours, much more conſiderable than the peak 
former, had carneſtly exhorted them not to loſe { Tt 
favourable an occaſion, if it ſhould offer itſelf. Fe. my 
ſides which they were ſenſible of the extreme nec. 2 
ty they were under putting an end to the ſiege, which e 
could not but prove fatal to them at laſt. This con- Amn 
ſideration induced them to liſten with pleaſure to the yo h 
propoſals made them, and the treaty was concluded with 
ſoon after upon the following terms. The republic na 
of Rhodes and all its citizens thould retain the enjor- pale 

ment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, without * 
being ſubjected to any power whatſoever. The all. A 
ance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be wy 
confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to take mu 
up arms for him in all future wars, provided it was Gel 
not againſt Ptolemy. The city was allo to deliver an ae 
hundred hoſtages, to be choſen by Demetrius, tor tle 0. 
effectual performance ot the articles ſtipulated between og 
them. When theſe hoſtages were given, the army we 
decamped from before Rhodes, after havin; beſicged 
It a year. ; 7 : th: 

(1) Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the Un 
Rliodians, was deſirous, before his departure, to ghe = 
them a proof of that di{poſition; and accorditeh BY 
preſented them with all the machines of war he had 85 
employed in that ſiege. Theſe they afterward: 0 d 3 
for three hundred talents (about three hundred theu— hr 
ſand crowns) which they employed, with an add!- of 
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© tional ſum of their own, in making the famous Co- 17 
lolſus, which was reputed one of the ſeven wonders 17 1 
e the world. It was a ſtatue of the Sun, of ſo ſtu— 4 

endous a fize, that ſhips in full fail paſſed between 

its legs; the height of it was leventy cubits, or one +} 
hundred and five leet, and few men could clatp its 1 
thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares £1 
of Lindus, and employed him for the {pace of twelve A. 

years. Stxty-fix years after its erection, it was 
throyn down by an earthquake; of which we ſhall 
ſpeak in the lequel of this hiſtory. we 

The Rhodians, to teſtify their gratitude to Ptole- | 
my for the aſhſtance he had given them in io dans F 
gerous 2 conjuncture, coniccrated a prove to that 15 
prince, after they had conſulted the oracle of Jupiter * 
Ammon, to give the action an air of folemnity; and 4. 
to honour him the more, erected a magnificent work 
within it. They built a {umpLuous portce, and con- 
tinned it along each {ide of the ſquare which encom- 
palled it, and contained a {pace of four hundred ta- 
thoms. This portico was called the Ptolemæon; 
and out of a flattery, as cuſtomary in thoie days, as 
impious in itſelf, divine honours were rendered to 
him in that place: And, in order to perpetuate their 
deliverer in this war by another method, they gave 
him the appellation of Soter, which fignities a Saviour, 
and is uſed by the hiſtorians to diſtinguich him from 
the other Ptolemies, who were his {ucceliors on the 
throne of Egypt. 

[ was unwilling to interrupt the ſeries of events 
that occurred at this ſiege, and therefore reſerved for 
this place one that greatly redounds to the honour of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taſte for the arts, and 
the eſteem he entertained for thoie who were diſtin— 
guiſhed by peculiar merit in them, a circumſtance not 
a little for the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the refidence of a cele- 
brated painter, named P-otogencs, who was a uative 
of Caunus a city of Caria, which was then {ubje& to 
| EN the. 
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the Rhodians. The apartment where he painted 
was in the ſuburbs without the city, when Demetriys 
firſt beſieged it; but neither the preſence of the ene. 
mies who then ſurrounded him, nor the noiſe of arm; 
that perpetually rung in his ears, could induce him tg 
quit his habitation, or diſcontinue his work, The 
King was ſurprized at his conduct, and as he one dzy 
alked him his reaſons for ſuch a proceeding ; It is, re. 
plied he, becauſe J am ſenſible you have declared war 
againſt the Rhodians, and not againſt the ſciences. Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius a&. 
ally ſhewed himſelf their protector. He planted x 
guard round his houſe, that the artiſt might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at leaſt, be ſecure from danger amidit 
the tumult and ravages of war. He frequently went 
to ſee him work, and never ſufficiently admired the 
application of that maſter to his art, and his ſurprizing 
excellency in it. 

The maſter- piece of this painter was the Taly/ir, 
an hiſtorical picture of a perſon of that name, whom 


the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder, though Occ: 
only a + fabulous hero. 3 had employed ſe- in! 
ven years in — this piece, and when Apelles firſt bee 
{aw 1t, he was tranſported with ſo much admiration, aln 
that his ſpeech failed him for ſome time; and when He 
he at laſt began to recover from his aſtoniſhment, he ed, 
cried out, 8 work indeed! Admirable per. fle 
formance ! It has not however the graces I give my works, , © 
and which have raiſed their reputation to the fies. It of 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole WF m 
time he applied himſelf to this work, condemned him- | 
{elf tro a very rigid and abſtemious liſe |}, that the | 
delicacy of his tate and imagination might not be 5 
affected by his diet. This picture was carried 10 WWF a 
Rome, and conſecrated in the temple of Peace, where gh 

+ He was the ſon of Orchimus, whoſe parents were the Sun aud At 
Rhoda, from whom the city and iſland derived their name. 4 k 


| He ſubſiſted himſelf on boiled Lupines, a kind of pulſe which a 
tis hed his hunger and thirſt at the fame time, 
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© it remained to the time of Pliny; but ir was at laſt 
deſtroyed by fire. 

The fame Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was ſaved 
by this picture; becauſe as it hung in the only quarter 
by which it was poſſible for Demetrius to take the 
ety, he rather chole to abandon his conqueſt t, than 
expoſe ſo precious a monument of art to the danger 
of being conſumed in the flames. This, indeed, would. 
have been carrying his taſte and value for painting 
into a ſurprizing extreme; but we have already ſeen 
* true reaſous which obliged Demetrius to raiſe the 

ege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog * that 
was admired by all good judges, and had coſt the 
painter great application, without his being able to 
expreſs his idea to his own ſatisfaction, though he was 
ſufficiently pleaſed with all the reſt of the work. He 
endeavoured to repreſent the dog panting and with 
his mouth foaming as after a long chace; and em- 
ployed all the ſkill he was capable of exerting on that 
occaſion, without being able to content himſelf. Art, 
in his opinion, was more viſible than it ought to have 
been; a mere reſemblance would not {uſſice, and 
almoſt nothing but reality itſelf would ſatisfy him. 
He was deſirous that the foam ſhould not ſeem paint- 
ed, but actually flowing out of the mouth of the dog. 
tle frequently retouched it, and ſuffered a degree of 
torture from his anxiety to expreſs thoſe ſimple traces 
of nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his 
mind. All his attempts were however ineffectual, ull 

} Parcentem picturæ fugit oecaſio victorix. 

Eſt in ea canis mire factus, ut quem pariter caſus & ars pinxerint. 
Non judicabat ſeexprimere in co ſpumam anhelantis poſſe, cum in reli 
qua omni parte (quod difficillimum erat) ſibi ipſi ſatisfeciſſet. Diſpli- 
cebat autem ars ipfa, nee minui poterat, & videbatur nizma, ac lon- 
Sus a veritate diſcedere, ſpumaque illa pingi non ex ore naſci, anxio 
am cxuciatu cum in pictura verum eſſe, non verifimile, vellet. 

ſterſerat læpius mutayeratque penicillum, nullo modo ſibi approbans, 

oſtremo iratus arti quod intelligeretur, ſpongiam cam imp: pit inviſo 


deco tabulæ, & illa repoſuit ablatos colores, qualiter cura optabat: 
ceitque in pictura fortuna naturam. Piu. lib. S. cap. 10. 
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at laſt, 1n'a violent emotion of rage and deſpair, he Mkolours 
darted at the picture the very ſpunge with which he een. 
uicd to wipe out his colours, and chance accomplihed Mbemie 
that which art had not been able to effect. lentircl 
This painter is cenſured for being too difficult to ty, An 
be plealed, and for retouching his pictures too tre. Wing dc 
quently, It is certain, that though Apelles * almot: bo w 
regarded him as his maſter, and allowed him a number No thi 
of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him the Wnd ei 
defect of not being able to quit the pencil and fi Heady 
his works; a defect highly pernicious ju eloquence az ages 
well as painting. We oug/t, ſays Cicero +, 76 knw ame! 
Ho far we ſhould go; and Apelles juſtly cenſured ſome the va 
painters for not knowing woen to have done, tute 0 
ſecure 
SECT. IX. The edition of Seleucus into India. De. {Wvitho 
- metrius compels Caſſander to raife the fiege of Athens, Nuurpe 
The exceſſrve honours paid him in that city. A lege Victor 
berween Ptolemy, Seleuicus, Calſunder, and Lyſimaci.us, any p 
again/t Amigonis and Demetrius, The battle of I. ah 
fus, à city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus is ſlail, (0) 
and Demetrius put to flight. | of al 
1 ? WAS ( 
HE farther we advance into the biſtory of Alex. kette 
ander's ſucceſſors, the more eafily may we dil- prov. 
cover the ſpint by which they were conſtautly acti- ol ir 
atcd hitherto, and by which they will ſtill appear to nd: 
be influenced. They at faſt concealed their real di vide 
poſitions, by nominating children, or perions of weak WE Rho 
capacitics, to the regal dignity, in order to di'guiic WF word 
their own ambitious views. But as foon as ail the beco 
family of Alexander was deftroyed, they threw of ing 
the waſk, and d.icovercd themiclves in their proper WP tho: 
Et aliam gloriam uſurpavit Apelles, cum Protogents opus immenn 0 * 
luboris ac cure ſupra modum anxiæ miraretur. Dixit enim omna | 
ſibi cum illo paria ee, aut illi metiora, ſed uno fe præſtare, quod ma- Ver 
num ille de tabula nciciret tollere: memorabili pracepto, nocere lafe WiC 
nimiam diligentiam. Pin. ibid. to { 
+ In omnibus rebus videndum eſt quatenus— In quo Apelles pictores 
quoque cos peccare dicebat, qui non ſcutirent quid efici ſatis. Oret. 1. 73: 0 
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Eolours, and ſuch as, in reality, they had always 
been. They were all equally {ollicitous to ſupport 
Ihemielves in their ſeveral governments; to become 
entirely independent; to allume an abiolute ſovereign- 
hy, and enlarge the limits of their provinces and 
kingdoms at the expence of thoſe other governors, 
ho were weaker or leis {ſucceſsful than themſelves: 
To this effect they employed the force of their arms, 
and entered into alliances, which they were always 
ready 10 violate when they could derive more advan- 
ages from others, and they renewed them with the 
ame facility from the lame motives. They conſidered 
the vaſt conqueſts of Alexander as an inheritance deſti— 
ture of a maſter, and which prudence obliged them to 
{cure for themſelves, in as large portion as poſuble, 
without any apprehen{ions of being reproacked as 
Euurpers, for the acquiſition of countries gained by the 
victories of the Macedonians, but not the property of 
any particular perton. This was the great motive of 
all the enterprizes in which they.engaged. 

(o) Seleacus, as we formerly obierved, was maſter 
of all the countries between Euphrates and Indus, and 
was deſirous of acquiring thoſe that lay beyond the 
latter of thoſe rivers. In order, therefore, to im- 

prove the javourabie conjuncture of his union in point 
of intereſt with Ptolemy, Cai:ander, and Ly ſimachus, 
and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were di- 
E vided, and Demetrius was employed in the ſiege of 
khodes, and in awing the republics of Greece; in a 
vord, while Antigonus himfeit was only intent upon 
becoming maſter of Syria and Phœnicia, and attack- 
ing Ptolemy even in Egypt velit: Scleucus therefore 
thouzhr it incumbent on him to improve this diver- 
lion, which weakened the only enemy he had to fear; 
for carrying his arms agaiuſt the people of India, who 
| vere included in his lot by the general partition, and 
hom he hoped it would be very practicable for him 
lo luhdue by a tudden irruption, altogether unexpected 
(2) A. M. 3701. Ant. J. C. 303. 


by 
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by king Sandrocotta. This perſon was an Indian ( 
very mean extraction, who, under the ſpecious pre. 
text of delivering his country from the tyranny g 

foreigners, had raiſed an army, and augmented it 4 
well by degrees, that he found means to drive the 
Macedouians out of all the provinces of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and to eſtablith himſelf in 
them, while the {ſucceſſors of that monarch were 
engaged in mutual wars with each other. Seleucy 
ed the Indus in order to regain thoſe province, only d 

ut when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered We ere 

himſelf abſolute maſter of all India, and had likewik abject 
an army of ſix hundred thouſand men, with a pro- Wares | 
digious number of elephants, he did not judge it pr. prince 
dent to attack ſo potent a prince; but entered intoa MWobſers 


Bll the 
10 new 
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he m. 
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treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all WW De 
his pretenſions to that country, provided Sandrocott age, 


would furniſh him with five hundred elephants ; upon em: 
which terms a peace was concluded. This was the WW for a 
final reſult of Alexander's Indian conqueſts! Flis the WW than 
fruit of ſo much blood ſhed to gratity the frantic an. the r 
bition of one prince! Seleucus ſhortly after led lis WF fende 
troops into the weſt againſt ARE, as I all ſoon T him, 


obſerve. The abſolute neceſſity he was under of c. ed a. 
gaging in this war, was one of his ſtrongeſt induce- WF Den; 
ments for concluding ſo ſudden a peace with the Indaz ider 
rince. rega 
(p) The Athenians, at the fame time, called in De. and 
metrius to aſſiſt them againſt Caſſander, who belicged WE baſc 
their city. He accordingly {et fail wich three hundred D 
and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot; and not pon 
only drove Caſſander out of Attica, but he pur{ued bin him 
as far as Thermopylæ, where he defeated him, and Cor 
made himſelf maſter of Heraclea, which ſurrendered An 


voluntarily: He alſo admitted into his ſervice {1x 


thouſand Macedonians, who came over to his ſide. \ 
When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of . 
that city, though they had already laviſhed upon lum * 
(p) Diod. I. 20. p. 825 — 828. Plut. in Demetr. p. 899. Vie 
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In the honours they were able to invent, had recourſe 


o new flatteries that out- did the former. They lodg- 


3 


# 


Tad him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, 


led Partheon ; but even this place, which had ſo 
much ſanity aſcribed to it by the people, and was 
the manſion of a virgin goddeſs, he did not ſeru— 
ple to profane by the nel infamous and crying de- 
dares His courteſans were there treated with 
more honour than the goddeſs herſelf, and were the 
only divinities he adored. () He even cauſed altars to 
be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he called 
abject wretches for cheir mean compliance, and crea- 
tures born only for ſlavery; ſo much was even this 
prince ſhocked at ſuch deſpicable adulation, as Tacitus 
obſerved with reſpect to Tiberius! * 

Democles, ſirnamed the Fair, and of a very tender 
age, threw himſelf, in order to elude the violence of 
Demetrius, into a veſſel of boiling water prepared 
for a bath, and there Joſt his life, chuſing rather to die 
than violate his modeſty. The Athenians, to appeaſe 

the reſentment of Demetrius, who was extremely of- 
fended at a decree they had publiſhed with relation to 

him, iſſued a new one, importing, that it was order. 

ed and adjudged by the people of Athens, that whatever 
Demetrius might think fit to command, ſhould be con- 
ſilered as ſacred in regard to the gods, and juſt with 
regard to men, Is it poſſible to ee that flattery 
and ſervitude could be carried to ſuch an exceſs of 
baſcneſs, extravagance, and irreligion ! | 
Demetrius after theſe proceedings retired into Pelo- 
ponneſus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 
himſelf powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyone, 
Corinth, and ſeveral others where he had garriſons : 
aud as he happencd to be at Argos, at the grand 


(9) Athen. I. 6. P- 253. 


* Memoriz proditur, Tiberium, quoties curia egrederetur, Græcis 
1 werhis in hunc modum eloqui ſolitum: O hemines ad ſervitutem paratos! 
| deilicet etiam illum, qui libertatem publicam nollet, tam projectæ ſer- 
oentium patientiæ tædebat. Tecit. Aunal. I. 3. c. 65. | : 
| feſtivat 
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Ned. 9 
feſtival in honour of Juno, he was deſirous of cd Mie oi! 
brating it, by propoling prizes, and preſiding in pc:72, Wi paint. 
among the Greeks. In order to ſolemnize it more g. nity 
fectually, he eſpouſed, on that day, Deidamia, ty ET 
daughter of Eacides king of the Mololh "ſt 5 

g de Moloſhans, and fir o is. 
of Pyrrhus. | 


) The ſtates of Greece being aſſe mbled in e Fr 
Iſthmus, and curioſity having drawn a vaſt nume e 
of people from all parts, Demetrius was proclainc4 hy he! 
eneral of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had imme! 
een before him; to whom he thought himic)! abe. Meſa 
dantly ſuperior, ſo much was he intoxicated with the 2 2 
ſucceſs of his arms, and the flattery laviihed upon the H 
him. for at 
When he was upon his departure from Peloponne. W? (+ 
ſus for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that Dem 
city, that he intended, upon his arrival among then, the 
to be initiated in the great and leſſer myſterics at the gonu 
ſame time. This had never been permitted betore; to Se 
for it was neceſſary to obterve certain intervals; it he. raath 
ing lawful to celebrate the leſler myſterics only in the Ant 
month of March +, and the greater in that ot Octover, that 
In order therefore to obviate this incunvenience, nd ng 
ſatisfy ſo religious a prince, it was ordered that the 3 
then preſent month of May ſhould be deemed the Burn 
month of March, and afterwards that of October; te; 


and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly ip dem 
tiated, without nes the cuſtoms and ceremon- Wir peo 
als preſcribed by the law. 


But of all the abuſes committed at Athens, that ol 
which moſt afflicted and mortificd the inhabitants, wa 4 
an order itſued by Demetrius, for immediately turmil- ſi 
ing the ſum of two hundied and fifty talents; and WF n. 
when this money had been collected without the leall 5 
delay or abatement, the prince, the moment he taw i = 
amailed together, ordered it to be given to Lamia, and 

(r) Plut. in Demetr. p yoo. ä il 

+ There are various opinions with relation to the months in which 
theſe myſterics were celebrated; E Ph 


the 
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Ihe other courteſans in her company for waſhes and 
Ein, The Athenians were more offended at the in— 
Wiynity than the loſs, and reſented tlie application of 
What ſum to a greater degree than their contribution 
10 IE, | | 
Lamia, as if this terrible expence had not been ſuf- 
cient, being deſirous to regale Demetrius at a feaſt, 
Eextorted money from teveral of the richeſt Athenians 
by her own private authority. The entertainment coſt 
immenſe ſums, and gave birth to a very ingenious 


pleaſantary of a comic poet, who ſaid, that Lamia 


was a true Helepoiis, We have already ſhewn, that 
the Helepolis was a machine invented by Demetrius, 
for attacking towns. 
(s) Callander finding himſelf vigorouſly preſſed by 
Demetrius, and not Teing able to obtain a peace, 
without ſubmitting entirely to the diſcretion of Anti- 
gonus, agreed with Lyſimachus to fend anibatladors 
to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to repreſent to them the ſi- 
tuation to which they were reduced. The conduct of 
Antigonus made evident, that he bad no leis in view 
than to diſpolſcis all the other ſucceflors of Alexander, 
and ufurp the whole empire to himielf ; and that it 
was time to form a ſtrict alliance with each other, to 
humble this exorbitant. power. They were hkewile 
offended, and Lyſimachus in particular, at the con- 
| temptible manner in which Demetrius permitted 
people to treat the other kings in their convertati- 
on at his table, appropriating the regal title to 
lümſelf and his father; whereas Ptolemy, according 
to his fatterers, was no more than the captain of a 
lüp, Seleucus a commander of elephants, and Lyſi— 
machus a trceaiurer. A confederacy was therefore 
formed by theie four kings, after which they haſtened 
wo Aafſyria, to make preparations for this new war. 
The firſt operations of it were commenced at the 
Hlelleſpont ; Cafſunder and Lyſimachus having judged 


» 


E OG) AM 37cz, Ant J. C 302 Diod. I. 20. p. 830—836, 
Flut. in Pemetr. p. 89. Juſtin. 1, 15. c. 4. 
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it expedient, that the former ſhould continue in E mat c 
rope, to defend it againſt Demetrius; and that d Lyüm 
latter ſhould invade the provinces of Antigonus, M Pro 
Aſia, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 5 abſen 
their two Kingdoms, without leaving them too deli. WF [udee: 


tute of forces. Lyſimachus executed his part cn. WK S:don 
formably to the agreement; paſſed the Helle indce 
with a fine army, and either by treaty or force re. MW troop 
duced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and moſt of the ceive 
territories between the Propontis, and the river My. MW leucu 
ander. the p 
eh BTR was then at Antigonia, which he hd fre 1 
lately built n upper Syria, and where he was en. MW retur 
ployed in celebrating the folemn games he had there WF He 
eſtablihed. This news, with that of {ſeveral other Sicul 
revolts, tranſmitted to him at the ſame time, cauld on tl 
bim immediately to quit his games. He accordingly Alex 
diſmilſed the aſſembly upon the ſpot, and made pre. (1) 
© mtr for advancing againſt the enemy. When all WF cus a 
is troops were drawn together, he marched with the Dem 
utmoſt expedition over mount Taurus, and entered baue 
Cilicia, where he took out of the public treaſury of WM to b. 
Sy nada, a city of that province, as much money as he ben: 
wanted, and then augmented his troops to the num. enen 
ber he thought neceſſary. After which he advanced WW ben 
directly towards the enemy, and retook ſeveral places phat 
in his march. Lyſimachus thought proper to be upon ih 
the defenſive, till the arrival of the ſuccours upon ef? 
their march to join him from Seleucus and Ptolemy. WF * 
The remaining part of the year, therefore, elapicd Wi heac 
without any action, and each party retired into winter: Wp ® > 
quarters. | | | lic | 
(t) Seleucus, at the beginning of the next ſcaſon, WW Bat 
formed his army at Babylon, and marched into Cip- Sen 
adocia, to act againſt Antigonus. This latter icit WP tal't 
immediately for Demetrius, who left Greece win e 
great expedition, marched to Epheſus, and retoox . 


(t) A. M. 3703. Ant. J. C. 301. 
E that 
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© that city, with ſeveral others that had declared for 
ELriimachus upon his arrival in Aſia. 
? 


4 


Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the 


abſence of Antigonus, and recovered ali Plicenicia, 


returned to Egypt. 


Here ends what remains of the hiſtory of Diodorus 


| Siculus, in a period of the greateſt importance, and 


on the very point of a battle, by which the tate of 


Alexander's ſucceilors is to be decided. 
(% The confederate army, commanded by Selen- 
cus and Lyſimachus, and the troops of Antigonus aud 


E Demetrius, arrived at Phrygia almoſt at the ſame time, 


bit did not long confront each other without coming 


> 


to blows. Antigonus had above ſixty thoufand foot, 


ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy-five elephants. The 
enemies forces conſiſted of ſixty-four thouſand foot, 


ten thouſand ve hundred horſe, four hundred cle- 


phants, with a hundred and twenty chariots armed 
with ſcythes. The battle was fought near Ipſus, a city 


© of Phrygia. 


As ſoon as the ſignal was given, Demetrius, at the 


bead of his beſt cavalry, felf upon Antiochus, the ſon 


ot Seleucus, and behaved with ſo much bravery, that 


e broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight: 
Bat a raſh and inconſiderate thirſt of glory, which 
generals can never ſuſpect too much, and has been fa- 
tal to many, prompted Demetrius to purſue the tugi- 


F 


i 
* 
— - 


, Vol. VII. 


res with too much ardour, and without any contide- 
ration for the reſt of the army; by which means he 
loſt the victory, he might eaſily have ſecured, had he 


Cu) Plut. in Demetr. p. 902. 


improyed 
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improved his firſt advantage aright. For when he re. 
turned from the purſuit, he found it impracticable tor 
him to rejoin his infantry, the enemy's elephants hat. 
ing filled up all the intermediate ſpace. When Selen 
cus ſaw the infantry of Antigonus ſeparated from ther 
cavalry, he only made ſeveral feint attacks upon then, 
ſometimes on owe fide, and ſometimes on another, in 
order to intimidate and afford them ſufficient time to 
quit the army of Antigonus, and come over to hi; 
own; and this was at laſt the expedient on which they 
reſolved. The greateſt part of the infantry detached 
themſelves from the reſt, and ſurrendered in a volun- 
tary manner to Seleucus, and the other were all put to 
flizht. At the fame inſtant alarge body of the army of 
Seleucusdrew off by his order, and made a furious attack 
upon Antigonus, who ſuſtained their efforts for {ome 
time ; but being at laſt overwhelmed with darts, and 
having received many wounds, he fell dead on the 


earth, having defended himſelf valiantly to his lat 


gaſp. Demetrius ſceing his father dead, rallied all the 
troops he was able to draw together; and retired to 
Epheſus, with five thouſand foot, and four thoulaud 
horſe ; which were all that remained of more than 
ſixty thouſand men, whom his father and himſelf com- 
manded at the beginning of the engagement. (x) Ihe 
great Pyrrhus, as young as he then was, was inſepa. 
rable from Demetrius, overthrew all that oppoſed 
him, and gave an eſlay in this firſt action, of what might 
be expected one day from his valour and bravery. 


ARTICLE: IE 
TJ ſecond article includes the ſpace of fifty-bve 


years; namely, the laſt fifteen years of Proicmy, 
the ſon of Lagus, who had already reigned twenth 
three, which with the other fifteen make thirty-ciglt; 
and forty-eight years more, being the reign of Ptolcm) 


Philadelphus. 


(x) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 384. | 
| | SECT. 
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E o:cr. I. The four victorious princes divide the empire 
E of Alexander the Great into as many kmygdoms. Se— 

cus builds ſeveral cities. Athens ſhits her gates 
againſt Demetrius. He reconciles himſelf with Seleu-, 
cus, and after wards with Ptolemy. The death of Caf- 
ſander. The firſt actions of Pyrrhus. Athens taten 
by Demetrius. He loſes all he poſſeſſed almoſt at the 
ſame time. | 


E (7) 5 the battle of Ipſus, the four confederate 
| princes divided the dominions of Antigonus 
| among themtelves, and added them to thote they al- 
ready polleſled. The empire ot Alexander, was thus 
divided into four kingdoms, of which Ptolemy had E- 
gypt, Libya, Arabla, Ceioſyria, and Paleſtine : 
Cadander had Macedonia and Greece: Lyltmachus. 
Thrace, Bithyma, and ſome other provinces beyond 
the Helleſpout, with the Boiphorus: And Seleucus 
all the reſt of Aſia, to the other fide of the Euphrates, 
and as far as the river Indus. The dominions of this 
laſt prince are uſually called the kingdom of Syria, be- 
caule Seleucus, who afterward built Antioch in that 
province, made it the chief eat of his reſidence, in 
which he was followed by his ſucceflors, who from his 
name were called Seleucidæ. This kingdom however 
not only included Syria, but thote vaſt and fertile pro- 
vinces of upper Aſia, which conſtituted the Perſian 
empire, The reign of twenty years, which I have 
aligned to Seleucus Nicanor, commences at this pe- 
nod, becauſe he was not acknowledged as king, till 
after the battle of Ipſus; and if we add to theite the 
twelve years, during which he exerciſed the regal au- 
thority without the title, they will make out the reign 
of thirty-one years aſſigned him by Uſher, 

Theſe four kings * oy the tour horns of the he-goat 

2 in 


f (3) Plut. in Demetr. p 902. Appian. in Syr. p. 122, 123. Poly b. 
15. p 572. | 
And as I was conſidering, behold an he-goat came from the Weſt 
on the face of the whole carth, and touched not the ground; and the 
goat 
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in the prophecy of Daniel, who ſucceeded in the place 
of the firſt horn that was broken. The firſt horn u 
Alexander, king of Greece, who deſtroyed the empire 
of the Medes and Perſians, deſigned by the ram with 
two horns; and the other four Horns, are thoſe four 
kings who roſe up after him, and divided his empire 
among them, but they were not of his poſterity. 

They are likewiſe ſhadowed out by the four heads of 
the leopard, which are introduced in another part of 
the ſame prophecy “*. 

Theſe prophecies of Daniel were exactly accom. 
pliſhed by this laſt partition of Alexander's empire; 
other diviſions had, indeed, been made before this, 
but they were only of provinces, which were con- 
ſigned to governors, under the brother and {ſon of A- 
lexander, and none but the laſt was the regal parti. 
tion. Thoſe prophecies, therefore, are to be under- 
ſtood of this alone, for they evidently repreſent theſe 
four ſuccellors of Alexander, in the quality of four 
kings, four ſtood up for it. But not one of 4. 
lexander's ſucceſſors obtained the regal dignity, till 
about three years before the laſt diviſion of the em- 


pire. And even this dignity. was at firſt precarious, 


goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he came to the ram 
that had two horns, which I had ſeen ſtanding before the river, and ran 
unto him in the fury of his power. And 1 ſaw him come cloſe unto the 
ram, and he was moved with choler againſt him, and ſmote the 
ram, and brake his two horns, and there was no power in the ram to 
ſtand before him, but he caſt him down to the ground, and ſtamped 
upon him: and there was none that could deliver the ram out of his 
hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he was 
ſtrong, the great horn was broken: and from it came up four notable 
horns, toward the four winds of heaven. Dan. chap.8. ver. 5, 6, 
2, 8. God afterwards explains to his prophet what he had ſeen. The 
ram, which thou ſaweſt, having two E are the kings of Media and 
Perſia. And the rough goat is the king of Grecia, — the great hom 
that is between his eyes, is the firſt kigg. Now that being broken, 
whereas four ſtood up for it, four kingdoms ſhall ſtand up out of the 
nation, but not in his power. Hid. ver. 20, 21, 22. 

After this I beheld, and lo, another like a leopard, which had, 
upon the back of it, four wings of a fowl : the beaſt had alſo four heads; 
and dominion was given to it. Dan. vii. 6. 
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e zs being aſſumed by each of the ſeveral parties, merely 
by his own authority, and not Ars by any 
© of the reſt. Whereas, after the battle of Ipſus, the 
© treaty made between the four confederates, when they 
had defeated their adverſary, and diveſted him of his 
E dominions, aſſigned each of them their dominions 
under the appellation of ſo many kingdoms, and au- 
© thorized and acknowledged them as kings and ſove— 
F reigns, independent of any ſuperior power. Theſe 
four kings are Ptolemy, Scleucus, Caſlander, and 
Lyſimachus. | 
Me can never ſufficiently admire, in this and the 
other places, wherein the completion of the pro- 
phecies of Daniel will he oblerved, the ſtrong light 
with which the prophet penetrates the thick gloom of 
E futurity, at a time when there was not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of all he foretels. With how much certain- 
ty and exactneſs, even amidſt the variety of thele 
revolutions, and a chaos of ſingular events, does he 
determine each particular circumſtance, and fix the 
number of the ſeveral ſucceſſors! How expreſly has 
he pointed out their nation, that was to be the Grecian ; 
deſcribed the countries they were to poſſeſs; meaſured 
the duration of their empires, and the extent of their 
power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a word, with 
what lively colours has he drawn the characters of 
thoſe princes, and ſpecified their alliances, treaties, 
treachery, marriages, and ſucceſs! Can any one pol- 
libly aſcribe to chance, or human foreſight, ſo many 
circumſtantial predictions, which at the time of their 
being denounced, were ſo remote from probability; 
and may we not evidently diſcover in them the cha- 
| radter and traces of the Divinity, to whom all ages aie 
preſent in one view, and who alone determines at his 
| Will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world? But it is now time for us to reſume the thread 
of our hiſtory. 1 
(z) Onias, the firſt of that name, and high-prieſt 
(=) Joſeph, Antiq. I. 12, c. 2. 
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diſtance from this, and called it Antigonia; but Se- 
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of the Jews died about this time, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Simon, who, for the ſanctity of his life, 
and the equity of all his actions, was ſurnamed the Fu}, 
He enjoyed the pontificate for the {pace of nine year, 

(a) Seleucus, after the defeat to Antigonus, made 
himſelf maſter of upper Syria, where he Pall Antioch 
on the Orontes, and gave it that name either from 
his father or his ſon, tor they were both called Anti. 
ochus. This city, where the Syrian kings afterwards 
reſided, was the capital of the Eaſt for a long time, 
and ſtill preſerved that privilege under the Roman 
emperors. Antigonus had lately dull a city at a {mall 


leucus had entirely demoliihed it, and employed the 
materials in the conſtruction of his own city, to which 
he afterwards tranſplanted the inhabitants of the for- 
mer, | 

(5) Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleucus in {WE rerrit 
this country, there were three more remarkable than the 
the reſt: The firſt was called Seleucia, from his own {W tion 


name; the ſecond, Apamea, from his conſort of that IWF vigo! 
name, who was the daughter of Artabazus the Per- L 
f1an ; the third was Laodicea, ſo denominated from him! 
his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were ſituated on trea 
the ſame river on which Antioch was built, and Lao. dete 
dicea was in the ſouthern part of the fame quarter, nam 


He allowed the Jews the ſame privileges and immußi. 


ties in each of theſe new cities, as were enjoyed by Wh (: 
the Greeks and Macedonians, and eſpecially at Antioch WF Fro 
in Syria, where that people ſettled in ſuch numbers, WF cnt 
that they poſſeſſed as conſiderable a part of that city Wt Kr. 
as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. fil 

Demetrius had withdrawn himſelf to Epheſus, after in 
the battle of Ipſus, and, from thence, embarked for MW Me 
Greece, his whole refource being limited to the a- ba 
fection of the Athenians, with whom he had lett his jul 
fleet, money, and wife Deidamia. But he was ſtrangeh | Fu 


(a) A. M. 3704. Ant. J C. 300. Strab. I. 16. p. 749, 750. Appian. 
in Syr, p. 124. Juſtin. I. 15. c. 4. (5) >trab. I. 16. b. 750- 
ſurprizes 
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Frorized and offended, when he was met in his way, 
'F amballadors from the Athenians, who came to ac- 
uaint him that he could not be admitted into their 
guy, becauſe the people had, by a decree, prohibited 
She reception of any of the kings: they alio informed 
im, chat his conlo;t Deidamia had been conducted 
| Who Megara, with all the honours and attendance due 
Bo her dignity. Demetrius was then ſenſible of the 
value of honours and homages extorted by fear, and 
which did not proceed from the will. The poſture 
of his affairs not permitting him to revenge the per- 
dy of that people, he contented himſelf with 1nti- 
mating his complaints to them in a moderate manner, 
and demanded his galleys, among which was that pro- 
Edigious galley of ſixteen benches of oars. As ſoon as 
he had received them, he {ailed towards the Chertone- 
ſus ; and having committed {ome devaſtations in the 
territories of Lytimachus, he enriched his army with 
the ſpoils, and by that expedient prevented the deſer- 
tion of his troops, who now began to recover their 
© vigour, and render themſelves formidable anew. 
> Lyltmachus, King of Thrace, in order to {t-engthen 
bimſelf in his dominions, entered into a particular 
treaty with Ptolemy, and ſtrengthened the alliance 
between them, by eſpouſing one of his daughters 
named Arſinoe; ſhortly after which, his {jun Agatho— 
cles married another. | 
() This double alliance between Lyſimachus and 
| Ptolemy gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon 
entered into a treaty with Demetrius, and eſf ouſed 
Stratonice the daughter of that prince by Phila the 
liter of Catlander. The beauty of that princeis had 
induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage; and as 
the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very 
bad condition, ſo honourable an alliance with 1o power- 
| jul a prince was exceedingly agrecable to him. In 
conſequence of which he immediately conducted his 
daughter with all his fleet into Syria from Greece, where. 
, (e) A. M. 3705; Ant. J. C. 299. Plut. in Demetr. p. 903. 4 
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he was (till in poſſeſſion of ſome places. During hi 
paſſage he made a deſcent on Cilicia, which then he. 
onged to Pliſtarchus the brother of Caſlander, ty 
whom it had been aſſigned by the four kings, who e tr 
divided the dominions of Alexander the Great a{t-; f tre 
the death of Antigonus. Pliſtarchus went to con. 
ou of this proceeding to Scleucus, and to reproach 
im for contracting an alliance with the common ene. 
my without the conſent of the other kings, which he 
conſidered as an infraction of the treaty. Demetris Mund ir 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced d. Mbit 
rectly to the city of Synada, where the treaſures of Mem: 
the province, amounting to twelve hundred talents |, dere 
were depolited. Theſe he carried off with all expe. Wii(po 
dition to his fleet, and then ſet fail for Syria, where WM tcd 
he found Seleucus, and gave him the princeſs Strato- dor 
nice in marriage. Demetrius, after ſome days palicd WDem 
in rejoicings for the nuptials, and the entertainments {Wſrupt! 
Five on each ſide, returned to Cilicia, and made Was fe 

imſelf maſter of the whole province. He then em Jolve 
his wife Phila to Caſſauder, in order to exculc ths Wa pr 
proceeding. Thele kings 1mitated the princes of the Weitie: 
Eaſt, with whom it is cuſtomary to have ſcveral wives {Wrilhe 
at the ſame time. defe 

During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, Nuke 
another of his wives, who had taken a journcy te üme 
meet him in Greece, and had paſſed {ome time wit fern 
him in that country, was ſeized with an indiſpolition ne 
that ended her days. Cd) Demetrius having recor- WF nou 
ciled himſelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of St. con 
leucus, eſpouſed Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptole- este 
my; by which means his affairs began to allime: and 
better aſpect; for he had all the ifland of Cyprus, and 


and the two rich and powerful cities of Tyre and Wat! 
Sidon, beſides his new conqueſts in Cihcia. een 
It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit ſo dan. 
erous an enemy to eſtabliſh himſelf at ſo ſmall a d. {MW ait 
2 from him, and to uſurp from one of his alles 1 
(4) A. M. 3706. Ant. J. C. 298. | 12 


Twelve hundred thouſand crowns. g 
2 province 
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province ſo near his own dominions as Cilicia. All 
Bis ſhews that theſe princes had no eſtabliſhed rules 
Rnd principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of 
De true intereſts of their ambition. For as to faith 
If treaty, equity and gratitude, they had long ſince 
Bcnounced them all, and only reigned for the unhap- 
Pineſs of their people, as the author of the firſt book 
f Maccabees has obſerved “. 
| The eyes of Seleucus were however open at laſt, 
and in order to prevent his having a neighbour of ſuck 
Wbilities on each fide of his dominions, he required 
Demetrius to ſurrender Cilicia to him for a very con- 
 MWfiderable ſum of money; but that prince not being 
piipoſed to comply with iuch a propolal, Scleucus in- 
ted upon his reitoring him the cities of Tyre and 
$idon that depended on Syria, of which he was King. 
Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very n 4 
ruptly, that though be ſnould loſe ſeveral other battles 
tas fatal to him as that of Ipſus, he ſhould never re- 
ſolve to purchaſe the friendihip of Seleucus at fo high 
price. At the ſame time, he failed to choſe two 
Wcities, where he reinforced their garriſons, and fur- 
niched them with all things neceſſary for a vigorous 
defence; by which means the intention of Seleucus to 
take them from him was rendered ineffect ual at that 
time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very con— 
formable to the rules of political intereſt, but had ſuch 
an odious aſpect with reference to the maxims.of ho- 
© nour, that it ſhocked all mankind, and was univerſally 
condemned: For as his dominions were of ſuch a vaſt 
extent as to include all the countries between India 
and the Mediterranean, how infatiable was that rigour 
and avidity which would not permit him to leave his 
father. in- law the peaceable enjoyment of the ſhattered 
remains of his fortune! | 
le) Caſſander died, about this time, of a dropſy, 
alter having governed Macedonia for the ſpace of nine 


le) A. M. 3807. Ant. J. C. 297. 
* Chap. 1, ver. 9, 16. 
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years from the death of his father, and ſix or {zy4 
from the laſt partition. He lett three ions by The. 
lonica, one of the ſiſters of Alexander the Glen. 
Philip, who ſucceeded him, and died ijoon atter, |; WWF Th 
his crown to be conteſted by his two brothers. 

Cf) Pyrrhus, the famous Ring of Epirus, had eſpoul. 
ed Antigona, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. II 
young prince was the ſon of Kacides, whom the Ny, 
ofhans, in a revolt, had expelled trom the throne; 
and it was with great difficulty, that Pyrrhus him, 
then an infant at the breaſt, was preſerved from the 
fury of the revolters, who puriued him with intent 
to deſtroy him. After various adventures, he wa 


conducted to the court of King Glaucias in Iny, . 
where he was taken into the protection of that prive, ext 
Culander, the mortal enemy ot Aacides, ſolidud ohe 
the King to deliver the young prince into his hard, Wiſp; ,1 
and offered him two hundred talents on that occνj—-ͤʒ bim 
Glaucias, however, was ſtruck with horror at uch ell 
proj:olal, and when the infant had attained the tuch pr: 
year of his age, he conducted him in perton into H 50 
with a powerful army, and reinitated him in his do- Wi 1 
minions; by which means the Moloſhans were com- elf 
lied to ſubmit to force. Juſtin tells us, that te 
atred being ſoftened into compaſlion, they themiclves I him 
recalied him, and athgned him guardians to govern e Aut 
kingdom till he ihould be of age himſelf ; brit there WE "It 
ſeems to be no great probability in his account. ni 
When he had attained his ſeventeenth year, he be- Wi of] 
gan to think hinielt ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, on de Need 


throne; and ſet out from his capital city tor An, 
in order to be preſent at the nuptials of one of the 1015 Wil Qu 
of Glaucias, with whom he had been brouglit up. 


: 0 5 ä duc 
The Moloſſians taking advantage of his ablence, e. ne 
volted a ſecond time, drove all his friends out of e 40 
kingdom, ſeized all his treaſures, and conterred e H n 


crown on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrthus be. h; 
ing thus diveſted of his dominions, and finding hi g 

C/) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 383—385, (-1f . Mit 
| AS bs 
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ir deſtitute of all ſuccours, retired to his brother- 
Ea Demetrius, the {on of Antigonus, who had 
& /pouſed his ſiſter Deidamia. 

© This young prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 
Ipraveſt, in the battle that was fought on the plains of 
Wyſs, and would not foriake Demetrius, even after 
de was defeated. He allo preſerved for him thoſe 
EGrecian cities which that prince had coufided to him 
land when a treaty of peace was concluded between 
ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleu- 
cus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as an hoſtage tor his 
brother-in-law. | 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, 
he gave ſufficient proofs of his ſtrength, addreſs, and 
extraordinary patience, in hunting exerciles, and all 
other labours. Oblerving that of ail the wives of 
piolemy, Berenice had the greateſt aſcendant over 
bim, and that the ſurpailed the others in prudence, as 
well as beauty, he attached himſelf to her in particular; 
for as he was already an able politician, he neglected no 
opportunity of making his court to thoſe on whom his 
fortune depended, and was ſtudious to ingratiate him- 
{ſelf with ſuch perſons as were capable of being utetul 
Eto him. His noble and engaging demeanour procured 
him ſuch a ihare in Prolemy's eſteem, that he gave him 
Antigone, the daughter of Berenice his favourite con- 
bort, in preference of ſeveral young princes who de- 
manded her in marriage, This lady was the daughter 
of Berenice by Philip her firſt huſband, who was a Ma- 
cedonian lord, little known with reſpect to any other 
pa ticular. When Pyrrhus had eſpouſed Antigone, the 
E Queen had fo much influence over her conſort as to in- 
& duce him to grant his ſon-in-law a fleet with a ſupply of 
money which enabled him to repoſſeſs himſelf of his 
dominions. Here began che fortune of an exiled prince 
ho was afterwards eſteemed the greateſt general of 
lis age; and it muſt be acknowledged that every in- 
E {tance of his early condu&t denoted extraordinary me- 
It, and raiſed great expectations of his future glory. 
Athens 
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(g Athens, as we have already obſerved, revolt 
from Demetrius, and ſhut her gates againſt hin. 
But when that prince thought he had ſufficiently pro, 
vided for the ſecurity of his territories in Aſia, he 

. marched againſt that rebellious and ungratelu] City, 
with a reſolution to punith her as the e The 
firſt year was employed in the reduction of the Me 
ſenians, and the conqueſt of fome other cities why 
had quitted his party; but he returned the next {e. 
ſon to Athens, which he cloſely blocked up, and re. 
duced to the laſt extremity, by cutting off all con. 
munication of proviſions. (%) A fleet of an hundre 
and fifty fail, ſent by King Ptolemy, to ſuccour the 
Athenians, and which appeared on the coaſts of Az.. 


na, afforded them but a tranſient joy; for when this WW ne 
naval force ſaw a ſtrong fleet arrive from Peloponnes Oba 
tothe aſſiſt ance of Demetrius, beſide a great number of We A 
other vellels from Cyprus, and that the whole amount. W an 
ed to three hundred, they weighed anchor, and ged. * 
Although the Athenians had ifſued a decree, by WF n. 
which they made it capital for any perſon, even 10 WW 5, 
mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme nece- W 1 
ſity to which they were reduced, obliged them to 
open their gates to him. When he entered the city, 5 
he commanded the inhabitants to aſſemble in the mn 
theatre, which he ſurrounded with armed troops, ad 41 
poſted his guards on each fide of the ſtage where tle WF 
dramatic pieces were performed; and then deſcend- 8 
ing from the upper part of the theatre, in the man ;1, 
ner uſual with the actors, he ſhewed himſelf to that BF 1, 
multitude, who ſeemed rather dead than living, and WWF. +1 
waited for the event in inexpreſſible terror, expecting WM 1: 
it would prove the ſentence for their deſtruction: but £ 
he diſſipated their apprehenſions by the firſt expreſions „ 
he uttered; for he did not raiſe his voice like a wan Wk 7 
affected with the emotions of rage, nor deiiver him- WF ; 
(x) A. M. 3708. Ant. J. C. 295. Plut. in Demetr, p. 904, 905: l 
% A. M. 3709. Ant, J. C. 295. Þ 
oh TM i 
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ſelf in any paſſionate or infuiting language, but ſoſte n- yl 
ed the tone of his voice, and only addreſſed himielt 20 
to them in gentle complaints and amicable expoſtula- * 
tions. He pardoned their offence, aud reſtored them = 
to his Favour; preſenting them, at the flame time, i 
E with an hundred thouſand nicatures of corn, and rein— or 
ſtating ſuch magiſtrates as were molt agreeableto them. k 
The joy of this people may be eaftly conceived from it, 
© the terrors with which they were before affected; and 
how glorious muſt ſuch a prince be, who could always 
ſupport o glorious, io admirable a character ! 

When he had regulated the ſtate of affairs in Athens, 
he determined to reduce the Lacedæmonians. Archi- 
damus, their King, advanced as far as Mantinxa to } 
© meet him; but Demetrius deteated him in a great 12 
battle, and obliged him to have recourie to flight: 
After which he advanced into Lacona, and lought 
anocher battle in the very fight of Sparta. He was 

again victorious; five hundred of the enemies were 
made pritoners, and two hundred killed upon the ſpot, 
{0 that he was already conſidered as maſter of the city, 
which had never been taken before. 

In that important moment he received two pieces of 
intelligence, which affected him in a quite different 
manner. The firſt was, that Lyſimachus had lately 
E diycited him of all his territories in Alia; and the 
other, that Ptolemy had made a deſcent on Cyprus, 
and conquered all the ifland, except Salamina, where 
the mother of Demetrius, with his wite and children, 
had retired ; and that the King of Egypt carried on 
the ſiege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius 
left all to fly to their aſſiſtance, but was ſoon inform- 
ed that the place had ſurrendered. Ptolemy had the 
gencroſity to give the mother, wife aud children of 
his enemy their liberty without any ranſom ; and to 
F diimils them with all their attendants, and effects. 
| He even made them magnificent preſents at their de- 
| parture, which he accompanied with all imaginable 
marks of honour, 
Vo. VII. R „be 
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The loſs of Cyprus was ſoon ſucceeded by that 
Tyre and Sidon; aud Seleucus diſpoſſeſſed him of C. 
licia on another ſide. Thus in a very thort tine he 
ſaw hiinſelf diveſted of all his dominions, without any 
reſource or hopes for the ſuture. 


SECT. II. Diſpute between the two ſons of Caſſaude 
for the crown of Macedonia. Demetrius being in. 
ited 19 the affiſtance of Alexander, finds means to de. 
ſtroy him, and ts proclaimed King of the Macedonia, 
He makes great preparations for the conqueſt of liq, 
A powerful confederacy is formed againſt him. Pr 
and Lyſmachus deprive him of Macedonia, and di. 
vide it between themſelves. Pyrrhus ts ſoon. obliged 
to quit thoſe territories. Sad end of Demetrius, jy 
des in priſon. | 

O prince was ever obnox1ous to greater viciſſ- 

tudes of fortune, or ever experienced more {ud- 
den changes than Demetrius. He expoled himſelf to 
theſe events by his imprudence, amuſing himſelf with 
inconſiderable conqueits, while he avandoned his pro- 
vinces to the firſt invader. His greateſt ſucceſſes were 
immediately followed by his being diſpoſſeſſed ot all 
his dominions, and almoſt reduced to defpair, when 

ſuddenly an unexpected reiource offered iticlt 1101 8 

quarter he had not the leaſt room to expect it. 

(i) In the quarrel between the two ſons of Caſſander 

for the crown, Thellalonica their mother favvurcd 

Alexander, who was the youngeſt ; which lo en! «gel 

Antipater, the eldeit ion, that he killed her wich is 

own hands, though the conjured him by the brea!:s 

which had uourimed him, to ſpare her life. A can. 


cited the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. P+riÞis 
arrived the firit, and made himſelf maſter of :cveial 
cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained 45 4 
coinpeniation for the aid he had given Alcgander; 

(i) A M 3710 Ant. J C. 294. Plut, in Demetr. P. 905. in 


Pyrrh. p. 386. Julitio. I. 16. c. 1. | 
and 


der, in order to avenge this unnatural barbai its, o- 
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and he returned to his own dominions, after he had * 
| WE reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius made his FI 
approach at the fame inſtant, upon which Alexander 27 


advanced to mect bim; and teſtied at the interview 
between them, all imaginable gratitude and ſriendſhip; A 
but repreſented to him, at the ſame time, that the * 
© ſtace of his affairs was changed, and that he uo longer 
had any need of his aſſiſtancc. Demetrius was diſ- 
pleaſed with this compliment, whilſt Alexander, wi.o 
dreaded the greatnels of his power, was apprehenſive 
ol lubjecting himſelf to a maſter, thould he admit 
bim into his dominions. They however converied | 
together with an external air of triendihip, and en- [: 
| tertained each other with reciprocal teaſts, ull at laſt, 
Demetrius, upon ſome intelhgence, either true, or 
* contrived, that Alexander intended to deſtroy him, 
prevented the execution of that deſign, and killed 
him. This murder armed the Macedonians againit 
| him at firſt, but when he had acquainted them with 
all the particulars that occaſioned his conduct, the 
 W arcrlion they entertained for Antipater, the intamous 
murderer of his own mother, induced them to declare 
ſor Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed bim 
King of Macedonia. Demetrius poſſeſſed this crown 
for the ſpace of ſeven years, and Autipater fled into 
Thrace, where he did not long ſurvive the lots of lus 
kingdom. 4 
One of the branches of the royal family of Philip 
King of Macedonia became entirely extinct by the 
death of Theſſalonica, and her two ſons; as the other 
branch from Alexander the Great had betore by the 
death of the young Alexander and Hercules, bis two 
ſons. Thus theſe two princes, who by their unjuſt 
wars had ſpread deſolation through ſo many provinces, 
and deſtroyed ſuch a number of royal families, expe- 
nenced by a juſt decree of providence the {ame cala- 
nüties in their own families, as they had occaſioned to 
others. Philip and Alexander, with their wives, and 
all their deſcendants, periſhed by violent deaths. 
R 2 Mauch 
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(% Mach about this time Seleucus built the city of 
Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, and at the di. 
ſtance of forty miles from Babylon. It became very 
populous in a ſhort time, and Pliny tells us it was 
inhabited by fix hundred thouſand perſons. The 
dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, ſpread ſuch 
an inundation over the country, and the branch oj that 
river which paſſed through Babylon, was ſunk ſo low 
by this evacuation, as to be rendered unnavigable, 
by which means that city became ſo incommodious, 
that as ſoon as Seleucia was built, all its inhabitants 
withdrew thither. This circumſtance prepared the 
way for the accomplithment of that celebrated prophe. 
cy of Iſaiah, who at a time, when this city was in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition, had foretold, that it ſhould 
one day become entirely deſert and uninhabited. (ö) 
have obſerved el{ewhere by what manner and degrees 
this prediction was fully accompliſhed. 

(in) Simon, ſurnamed the Juſt, and high prieſt of the 


on Jews, died at the cloſe of the ninth year of his ponti- Br 
| ficate, and left a young ſon, named Onias. As he ws 1 
| of too tender an age to take upon himſelf the excrcife il 

1 of that dignity, it was conſigned to Eleazar the bro- WF * 
| ther of Simon, who diſcharged the function of it for ic 
i} the ſpace of fifteen years. . ve | 1 
I. (i) I here paſs over {ome events of ſmall impor- WW n 
tance, and proceed to Demetrius, who believing im- A, 
| felf ſufficiently ſettled in Greece and Macedonia, be- | 


8 
1 gan to make great preparations, for regaining the em- L 
1 pire of his father in Aſia. With this view he rated an 3 
Tt army of above an hundred thouſand men, and fitted f 
1 out a fleet of five hundred fail; in a word, ſo great 
| an armament had never been ſeen, ſince the time of | 
1 Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the work- 


tt (K) A. M. 3717. Ant. J. C. 293. Strab. I. 16. p. 738 & 743: Plin. 
1. 8. e 26. IT. 
Yi (1) Vol. IT. At the tating of Babylon by Cyrus. 
(Cm) A. NI. 3712. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 2. i 
(=) A. M. 3716. Ant. J. C. 298. Plut. in Demetr. p. 909, & in 
Pyrrh. p. 386. Juſtin. I. 16. c. 2. 
| men 
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men by his preſence and inſtructions, viſited them in 
perſon, directed them how to act, and even aſſiſted 
them in their labours. The number of his galleys, 
and their extraordinary dimenſions, created an uni- 
verſal aſtoniſhment ; for {hips of ſix, and even five 
F benches of oars, had never been ſeen till then; and 
| Ptolemy Philopator did not build one of forty benches 
| till many years after this period “; but then it was 
only for pomp and oſtentation, whereas thoſe which 
Demetrius built were extremely uſeful in battle, and 
more admirable for their lightneſs and agility than 
their grandeur and magnificence. 

(1) Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, receiving 
intelligence of thele formidable preparations of De- 
metrius, immediately caught the alarm; and in order 
to fruſtrate their effect, renewed their alliance, in 
which they likewiſe engaged Pyrrhus king of Epirus; 
in conſequente of which, when Lyſimachus began to 
invade Macedonia on one fide, Pyrrhus was carrying 
on the ſame operations on the other. Demetrius, 
who was then making preparations in Greece, for his 
intended expedition into Aſia, advanced with all ſpeed 
to defend his own dominions ; but before he was able 
[0 arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Beræa, one of the 
molt conſiderable cities in Macedonia, where he found 
the wives, children, and effects of a great number of 
'oldiers belonging to Demetrius. This news cauſed 19 
great adiſorder in the army of that prince, that a con- 
aderavle part of his troops abſolutely refuſed to follow 
him, and declared with an air of mutiny and fedition, 
that they would return to. defend their families and 
effects. In a word, things were carried to ſuch an 
extremity, that Demetrius perceiving he no longer 

) A. M. 33. Ant. J. C. 28. 

This galley was two hundred and eighty cubits (about four 
hundred and twenty foot) in length, and twenty-cight cubits (ſeventy 
two foot) from the keel to the top of the poop. It carricd four hun- 
dred ſailors, beſide four thouſand rowers, and near three thouſand fol- 


1 who were diſpoſed in the {paces between the rowers, and on the 
Mer deck. Plut. in he life of Demetrius, 
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had any influence over them, fled to Greece in the gif. 
gaile of acommon ſoldier, and his troops went over tg 
Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed king of Macedonia, 

The different characters of thele two princes oreat. 
ly coutributed to this ſudden revolution. Demetris 
who conlidered vain poinp, and ſuperb magnificence, 
as true grandeur, rendered himſelf contemptible to 
the Macedonians, in the very circumſtance by which 


he thought to obtain their eſteem. He ambitiouſy 


loaded his head with a double diadem, like a theatri. 
ca] monarch, and wore purple rohes enriched with a 
profuſion of god. "The ornaments of his feet were 
altogether extraordinary; and he had long employed 
artiſts to make him a mantle, on which the ſyſtem of 
the world, with all the ſtars viſible in the firinament, 
were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his 
fortune prevented the finiſhing of this work, and no 
future king would preſume to wear it. 

But that which rendered him ſtill more odious, was 


his being fo difficult of approach. He was either {6 


1mpious and dildainful, as not to allow thoſe who had 
any affairs to tranſact with him the liberty of ipcech, 
or elfc he treated them with ſo much rudeneſs, as ob- 
liged them to quit his preſence with diiguſt. One 
day, when he came out of his palace, and walked 
throng! the ſtreets with a mien of more affability 
thanit vas uſual for him to allume, tome perſons were 
encouraged to preſent a few petitions to him. He re- 
ceived them with a gracious air, and placed them in 
one of the folds of his robe; but as he was pailing o- 
yer a bridge on the river Axius *, he threw al] thoie 
petitions into the ſtream. A prince muſt certainly 
kno'y- very little of mankind, not to be ſenſible that 


{tuch a contemptuous behaviour is ſufficient to plo— 


voke his ſubjects to revolt from his authority. On 
this occalion, an action of the great Philip was te- 
collected, aud which has been related among the 
events of his reign That prince had ſeveral times 

A river of upper Macedonia. 
refuſed 
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gefuſed audience to a poor woman, under pretext that 
de wanted leiſure to hear her. Be no longer King then, 
Peplied he with ſome emotion; aud Philip, from 
henceforth, made it a maxim with himlelt to grant 
his ſubjects long and frequent audiences. For, as Plu- 
„ urch oblerves on that occaſion, IE MOST IN Dis- 
E rNSIBLE DUTY OF A KING, IS TO EXERT HI- 
S ELF IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE ÞF. 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
ſenſible by their own experience, that affability was 
E natural to him, and that he was always mild and ac- 
ceſible; they were convinced of his promptitude to 
recompenſe the ſervices rendered lim, and that he was 
| (ow to anger and ſeverity. Some young officers over 
their liquor had vented ſeveral ofteniive- pleaſantries 
E 20a1nſt him. The particulars of their converſation 
E were related to Pyrrhus himſelf, who ordered them to 
be brought into his pretence, and then aſked them, if 
they had expretied themiclves in the manner he had 
beard? Yes, my Lord, replied one of the company, 
and we ſhould have added a great deal more, if we had 
had more wine. Pyrrhus could not torbear laughmg 
at this facetious and ſprightly turn, and diſmiſled them 
| from his preſence without further notice. 

F The Macedonians thought him much ſuperior to 
Demetrius, even in military merit. He had heat 
them on ſeveral occaſions, but their admiration of his 
| bravery was greater than their reſentment for their de- 
feat. It was a common expreſſion with them, that 0- 
ther princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their 
| purple robes, the number of their guards, the affecta- 
tion of inclining their heads like his, and their imperi— 
ous manner of ipeaking; but that Pyrrhus was the 
only one who repreſented that monarch in his great 
and laudable qualities. Pyrrhus himſelt was not altoge 
ther free from vanity, with reſpect to the reſemblance 
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of his own features to thoſe of Alexander +, hy , 


good matron of Lariſſa, in whoſe houſe he once 19gs. = 
ed, had undeceived him in that particular, by an 8. hem 
{wer perhaps not at all agrecable to him. The Mac. hem 
donians, however, thought they diſcovered in hin, cor 
the aſpect of that prince; with all the fire of his eye; Mus 
and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuolity with Por! 
which he charged his enemies, and bore down he? 


who preſumed to oppoſe him. But with reſpeR to the Whhcir 


lüc 
oft! 
= 
Wie 
Was 
tual 
mali 
ken 


War 
to \\ 


battle, they thought none comparable to Pyrrhus. 
It cannot therefore be thought ſurprizing, that the 
Macedonians, who entertained {uch prejudices in his 
favour, and {o diſadvantagcous to the other, fond 
eaſily quit the party of Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of 
Pyrrhus: And one may fee by this inſtance, aud: 
thouſand others, how neceſſary it is for princes to at- 
tach their people to their intereſts by the gentle ves 
of affection and g atitude ; and by entertaining 2 real 


love tor them, which is the only means of acquiring dor! 


their love, that is the moſt folid glory, their moſt c. What 
ſential obligation, and at the {ame time their grcatet Watt 
ſecurity. tha! 

(o) As Lyſimachus happened to arrive immediate up 
after Pyrrhus had been declared king of Maccdon, Hau 
he pretended that he had contributed as much as d 1 
prince, to the flight of Demetrius, and that he con. fes 
ſequently ought to have a ſhare in that kingden. te. 
Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely let. 
cercain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, reaci'y be. 


| 10 

(%) Plut in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390. a 

+ A ſct of flatterers had really perſuaded Pyrrhus, that be reſem- | 

bled Alexander, in the features of his face. With this belief he h an 
for hie pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Caffander, and fone Bs 

other princes, and then deſired a woman of Lariſſa, uit whom he e 

thei, lodged, to tell him, which of thoſe princes he mol! reſembld. po 

She «fuſed to anſu er him for a conſide rat le time, till at Naſt be pre | qu 

ſcd ber very earneſtly to ſatisfy his curioſity : upon which ſhe fe. Wi 0 


pd, that ſhe thouglit him very like Batrachion, who was 4 noted 
cook in tha: city. Lucian. adverſe indoct. p. 552, 553. I 
acauieiced 
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6 cquieſced in the pretenſions of Lyſimachus, and the 


g. ues and provinces were accordingly ſhared between 
an. Whcm : But this agreement was ſo far from uniting 
cc. Niem with each other, that it rather led them into 
1, Ws conſtant train of animoſities and diviſions: For, as 
© WP uarch obſerves, when: neither ſeas nor mountains, 
or uninhabitable deſerts, could ſuffice as barriers to 
0 he avarice and ambition of theſe princes; and when 
the 


their deſires were not to be bounded by thoſe limits 
Arhich ſeparate Europe from Aſia, how could they 
ofibly continue in a {tate of tranquillity, and refrain 
= the injuſtice of invading domains ſo near, and 
which might prove ſo commod:ous to them? This 
vas a moderation not to be expected; and a perpe- 
taal war between them became inevitable from the 
malignant ſeeds of envy and uſurpation that had ta- 
ken root in their minds. The names of peace and 
war were conſidered by them as two ſpecies of coin; 
to which they themſelves had given currency, merely 
bor their own intereſt, and without the leaſt regard to 
juſtice. Again, continues the ſame author, do they 
act more laudably, when they engage in an open war, 
than when they uſe the ſacred names of juſtice, friend- 
ſp, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than 
a truce or tranſient ſuſpenſion of their unjuſt views? 

| The whole hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors juſti- 
fes theſe reflections of Plutarch. Never were more 
[treaties and alliances made, and never were they vio- 
Hated with leſs diſguiſe, and more impunity. May 
heaven grant that thoſe complaints be never applicable 
to any princes or Limes but thoſe we are treating of 
at preſent! AD I Y 

© Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more traQable 
and ſubmiſſive, when he led them to war, than they 
vere when he permitted them to enjoy a {tate of re- 
pole; and being himſelf not much addicted to tran— 
Equillity, nor capable of ſatisfaddion in the calm of a 
Jong peace, was daily forming new enterprizes, with— 
out much, regard to ſparing eicher his — or 
? | allies. 
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allies, Lyſi machus took advantage of the army; gi 
guſt of Pyrrhus, and inflamed them {til} more 'by " 1 
emitfaries, who artfully inſinuated that they had ad. 
ed molt ſhamefully in chaſing a ſtranger (0: the 
maſter, whom intereſt, and not affection, had t 
tached to Macedonia. 'Theie reproaches decw in the BPH 
greateſt part of the ſoldiers; upon which Pyrrh 
who teared the conſequences of this alienation, retired 4 
with his Epirots, aud the troops of his allies, and lot Piu 
Macedonia in the {ame manner he had gained it, _ 

He greatly complained of the inconitancy of t. 
people, and their diſſatistaction to his perſon ; but, a © 
Plutarch again obſerves, Kings have no reaſon to bh WI Pe 
other perſons, for ſometimes changing their party ac. 
cording to their intereſt, as in acting ſo, tl.cy only i ma 
imitate their own example, and practiſe the leſſons of 
infidelity and treaſon, which they have learnt Hon? a0; 
their whole conduct, which upon all occalions de. La 
monſtrates an utter diſregard for juſtice, veracity, aud WM . 
faith in the obſervance of engagements. | 

(p) With reſpect to the DE ot Demetrius; that 0 
prince, when he found himtelt deſerted by his troops, BF © 
retired to the city of Caſſandria *, where his cot © 
Phila reſided: This lady was fo afflicted at the c. if 
mitous ſtate in which the beheld her huſband, and 8. 
was fo terrified at the misfortunes to which ſhe her- 
ſelf was expoſed by the declenſion of his affairs, that 
ſhe had recourſe to a draught of poiſon, by which lhe 
ended a life that was become more inſupportable tv 
her than death itſelf. EN 


Demetrius, thinking to gather up ſome remains of U 
his ſhattered fortune, returned to Greece, where leve- p 
ral cities {till continued devoted to him; and when he : 


had diſpoſed his affairs in the beſt order he was able, he 
left the government of thoſe places to his fon. Aniigo- 
nus; and aſſembling all the troops he could raiſe in 
that country, which amounted to about eleven thou- 
(p) Plut. in Demetr p. 91, 11. 
»A city on the frontiers of Thrace, and in upper Macedonia 


{and 
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end men, he embarked for Aſia, with a reſolution to 
ty whether deſpair would not bring lort h good fortune. 
EEurydice, the ſiſter of his late wife Plüla, recerved him 
lat Miletus, where (he lived with the princeſs Ptole- 
maida, her daughter by Ptolemy, whoſe marriage 
with Demetrius had been agreed upon by the media— 
tion of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly preſented the 
E princeſs to him, and this alliance gave birth to De- 
E mctrius, who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. 

E (4) Demetrius, ſoon after the celebration of his nup- 
© tials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took ſeveral 
places from Lyſimachus, and conſiderably augmented 
his forces ; by which means he at laſt made himlelf 
# maſter of Sardis: But, as ſoon as Agathocles, the fon 


— 
be 


0 of Lyſimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
abandoned all his conqueſts, and marched into the 
. WW Laſt. His deſign in taking this route, was to fur- 
4 WF prize Armenia, and Media; but Agathocles, who 
followed him cloſe, cut off his provifons and forage 
b effectually, that a ficknels ſpread thiough his a:my, 
„aud weakened it extremely; and when he at laſt made 
tu attempt ro march over mount Taurus, with tle 
. mall remains of his troops, he found all the paſſes 
q guarded by the enemies, which obliged lim to march 
. WW ior Tartus in Cilicia. 
From thence he repreſented to Scleucus, to whom 


that city belonged, the melancholy fituation of his 
affairs, and intreated him, in a very moving manner, 
to afford him the neceflary ſubſiſtence for himielt and 
the remainder of his troops. Seicucus was touched 
with compaſſion at firſt, and diſpatched orders to bis 
lieutenants, to furnich him with all he ſhould want. 
But when remonſtrances were afterwards made to him 
upon the valour and abilities of Den:etrius, his genius 
tor reſource and ſtratagem, and intrepidity in the exe- 
cutjon of his deſigns, whenever the leaſt opportunity 
lor acting preſented itſelf; he thought it imp oſſible to 
reinſtate a prince of that character, without incurring 
(q) Plut. in Demetr. p. 912 —915. 
many 
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a paſſage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 
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many diſadvantages himſelf. For which reaſon, jy, Yfoun 


ſtead of continuing to ſupport him, he reſolved wo em 


his deſtruction, and immediately placed himlclt at 1, Vith 
head of a numerous army, with an intention to tuen 
him. Demetrius, who had received intelligence dest, 
theſe meaſures, poſted his troops in thoic Pats of Iſerti 


mount Taurus, where he imagine d it would be ven BY 
difficult to force them, and ſent to Seleucus a fc Pur 
time, to implore his permiſſion to paſs into the Fs bat. 
in order to eſtablich himſelf in fome country belong 0bj1 


to the Barbarians, where he might end his days n le 
tranquillity; but if he ſhould not be inclinable tog ſurr 


him that favour, he intreated his conſent to take cen 
his winter-quarters in his dominions, and begged tha NY! 


prince not to expoſe him to famine, and the rigour He, 
of the ſeaſon, as that would be delivering lum up & WM Dun 
fencelels to the diſcretion of his enemies. dan 


| \ 
cap 
and 
ſelf 
his 


Selcucus was ſo prejudiced againſt the deſign he hal 
formed againſt the Eaſt, that this propoſal only tend: 
ed to increaſe his diffidence, and he conſented to fo. 
thing more, than his taking winter-quarters in Cataonis, 
a province adjacent to Cappadocia, during the two le 
vereſt months of that ſeaſon; after which he was in- 
mediately to evacuate that country. Scleucus, dung 
this negociation, had placed ſtrong guards, at all tic 
patles from Cilicia into Syria, kd. obliged Deme. 
trius to have recourſe to arme, in order to dileny2gt 
himſelf. He accordingly made ſuch a vigorous attack 
on the troops who guarded the paſſes in the mountam, WH 
that he diſlodged them from thence, and opencd hint Fr 


His own courage, and the hopes of his loldier, Wil 5 
reviving from this ſucceſs, he took all poſſible ncatures Bl 7 
for making a laſt effort for the re- eſtablihment of n 
affairs, but he had the misfortune to he {uddenly cized Wi 8 
with a ſevere diſtemper, which diſconcerted all 115 er 
meaſures. During the forty days that he continued n 
moſt of his ſoldiers deſerted ; and when he at 1ali e 


covered his health, ſo as to be capable of action, is 
(UN) 
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hound himſelf reduced to the deſperate neceſſity of at- 
Itempting to ſurprize Seleucus in his camp by night, 


wich the handful of men who ſtill continued in his 


ſerrice. A deſerter gave Seleucus intelligence of this 
| deſign, time enough to prevent 1ts effect - and the de- 
ſertion of Demetrius's troops increaſed upon this dif- 
appointment. He then endeavoured, as his laſt re- 
Pource, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet; 
bat he found the palles ſo well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himſelf in the woods; from whence 
he was ſoon diſlodged by hunger, and compelled to 
ſurrender himſelf ro Seleucus, who cauled lim to be 
conducted under a ſtrong guard to the Cherſoneſus of 
E Syiia near Laodicea, where he was detained priſoner. 
He, however, was allowed the liberty of a park for 
hunting, and all the conventencies of life in abun- 
dance. | | 
When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's 
captivity, he was affected with the utmoſt ſorrow, 
and wrote to all the kings, and even to Seleucus him- 
ſelf, ro obtain his releaſe, offering, at the ſame time, 
his own perſon as an hoſtage for him, and conſenting 
to part with all his remaining dominions, as the price 
þ of his liberty. Several cities, and a great number of 
E princes, joined their ſollicitations in favour of the cap- 
© tive prince; but Lyſimachus offered a large ſum of 
| money to Seleucus, provided he would caule his pri- 
. ſoner to be put to death. The King of Syria was ſtruck 
with horror at ſo barbarous and inhuman a propoſal, 
aud in order to grant a favour ſollicited from ſo many 
„ viftcrent quarters, he ſeemed only to wait the arrival 
of his fon Antigonus and Stratonice, that Demetrius 
night owe the obligation of his liberty to them. 
ln the mean time that unhappy prince ſupported bis 
| misfortunes with patience and magnanimity ; and be. 
ame at laſt fo habituated to them, that they no long. 
i, WE leemed to affect him. He exercifed himſelf in 
racing, walking and hunting, and might have been 
iufnitely more | Aran] had he made a true eſtimate of 
Vol. VII. "Rc ge e his 
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his condition, than whilſt hurried over lands and ſex 


by the phrenzy of ambition. For what other fra 


do thele pretended heroes, who are called conqueror, 


derive from all their labours and wars, and trom al 


the dangers to which they expoſe themſelves, but the 
fatality of tormenting themſclves, by rendering others 
miſerable; and conſtantly turning their backs on tray. 
quillity and happinels, which, if they may be believed, 
are the ſolc ends of all their motions? Demetrius wa 
radually ſcized with melancholy; and no longer a. 
muſed himſelf with his former exerciſes: He grey 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himſelf to drinbing 
and gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, 
undoubtedly with deſign to baniſh the melancholy 
thoughts of his condition. When he had continued 
in his captivity for the ſpace of three years, he was 
ſeized with a {ſevere diſtemper, occaſioned by his in. 
activity and intemperance in eating aud drinking, 
and died at the age of fitty-four years. His fon An- 
tigonus, to whom the urn, which incloſed the ales 
of that prince, was tran{mitted, celebrated his funcra! 
with great magnificence. We hall fee, in the icquel 
of the preſent hiſtory, that this Antigonus, who was 
ſurnamed Gonates, continued peaceable pollellor of 
the kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race ot this 
prince enjoyed the crown tor ſeveral generations, in2 
direct line from father to ſon, till the reign of Perſeus, 
the laſt of that family, who was diveſted of Macedon! 
by the Romans. | 
SE C r. III. Ptolemy Soter reſigns his kingdon: 10 bi 
fon Prolemy Piiladelphius. The tower of Pharos i, 
The image of Serapts conveyed to Alexandria, Tit 
celebrated library founded in that city, with on du. 
demy of learned men. Demetrius Phalereus preſide 
oVecr both. 
(* TOLE MM Soter, the ſon of Lagus, ate! 


a reign of twenty years in Egypt, with the 
ſtile of King, and of nearthirty-niue from the death 9 


Cr) A. M. 3719. Ant. J. C. 285. Juſtin, I. 16. 


| Alexander, 
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ſes MP Alexander, was deſirous of tranſmitting the throne to 
it WW Prolkemy Philadelphus +, one of his {ons by Berenice. 
or, WT He had likewiſe ſeveral children by his other wives, 
| all WF 20d among thoſe, Prolewy, ſurnamed Ceram, or 
the e Thunderer, who being the {on of Eurydice, the 
en daughter of Antipater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, 


conſidered the crown as his right, after the death of 
his father. But Berenice, who came into Egypt, 
was WF merely to accompany Eurydice, at the time of her 
1 - WF eſpouſals with Prolemy, ſo exceedingly charmed that 
rev WF prince with her beauty, that he married her; and ſo 
iN; WE great was her aſcendant over him, that ſhe cauſed him 
ys, WF to prefer ber fon, to all his iſſue by the other queens. 
nl order therefore to prevent all diſputes and wars 
vel WWF that might enſue, after his death, which he was ſenſible 
vas WWF could not be very remote, as he was then fourſcore 
mY years of age ; he reſolved to have him crowned ip his 
don life-time, intending, ar the {ame time, to reſigu 
\n- WF all his dominions to him; declaring, that to create a 
hes king was more glorious than to be ſo one's ſelf. Ihe 
12! W coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with the 
cl WF moſt ſplendid feſtival that had ever been feen ; but I 


a reſerve the deſcription of it to the end of this action. 
of WE Prolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to 
15 WF Lylimachus, whole ſon Agathocles had eſpouſed Ly. 
"2 WF fandra, the fiſter of Ceraunus, both by father and 
% mother; and after the death of Agathocles, he re- 


114 WW moved to the court of Seleucus, who received him 
with a goodnels entirely uncommon, for which he 
was afterwards repaid with the blackeſt ingratitude, as 
will appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
(s) In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Phila» 
delphus, which was allo the firit year af the cxxivth 
Olympiad, the famous watch-tower in the ifle of 


(s) Plin. I. 36. c. 12. Strab. I. 17. p. 791. Suid. in papo;- 

+ The word lignifies, « lover of his brethren ; but Ptolemy received 
this ſicname, agiecably to a figure of ſpeech called Antiphraſis, be» 
cauſe he charged two of his brothers with forming deſigns again!t his 
lle, and then cauſed them to be deſtroyed. Pauſan, I. 1. P. 12. 

8 2 Pharos. 
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Pharos was compleated. It was uſually called the 
tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the {. 
ven wonders of antiquity. It was a large ſquare 
ſtructure built of white marble, on the top of which 
a fire was conſtantly kept burning, in order to guide 
ſhips in their courſe. It coſt eight hundred talent, 
which, eſtimated by the Athenian money, are equal 
to two hundred thouſand pounds, but amount to al. 
molt double that ſum, if computed by the coin of 
Alexandria. The architect of the edifice was Soſtratus 
of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of it 
to himſelf, had recourſe to the artifice I have men. 
tioned before ||. Pharos was originally a real iſland, 
at the diſtance of ſeven furlongs from the continent; 
but was afterwards joined to it by a cauſway like that 
of Tyre. 

(:) Much about this time, the image of the pod 
Serapis was brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Pto- 
lemy had been induced by a dream to demand it, by 
an embally, of the King of Sinope, a city of Pon- 
tus, where it was kept. It was, however, refuſed 
him for the ſpace of two years, till at laſt the inhabi- 
tants of Sinope ſuffered ſuch extremities from a fa- 
mine, that they conſented to re{1gn this idol to Pto- 
lemy for a ſupply of corn, which he tranſmitted to 
them ; and the . was then conveyed to Alex- 
andria, and placed in one of the ſuburbs, called 
Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis, 
and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was after- 
ward erected for it in that place. This ſtructure, 
according to Ammianus Marcellinus, (4) ſurpaſſed, in 
beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the world, 
except the capitol at Rome. This temple had alſo 
a library, which became famous in all ſucceeding ages, 
for the number and value of the hooks it contained. 


(t) A. M. 37920, Ant. Y: C. 284. Tacit Hiſt. I. 4. e. 83 & 84. 
Plut. de Iſid & Oſir. p. 361. Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. (4 Am 
Marcell. I. 22. c. 16. 


Vol. I. In the hiſtory of Egypt. 
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(x) Prolemy Soter had been careful to improve him- 
ſelf in polite literature, as was evident by his com- 
ling the life of Alexander, which was greatly eſtecm- 
ed by the ancients, but is now entirely loſt. In or- 
per to cultivate the ſciences, which he much admired, 
he founded an academy at Alexandria, called the 
Muſæum, where a ſociety of learned men devoted 
themſelves to philoſophic {tudies, and the improve- 


ment of all other ſciences, almoſt in the fame manner 


25 thoſe of London and Paris. To this effect, he be- 


| gan by 1 them a library, which was prodigiouſly 
increaſe 

| left a hundred thouſand volumes in. it at the time of 
bis death, and the ſucceeding princes of that race en- 
| larged it ſtill more, till at laſt it conſiſted of ſeven 


by his ſucceſlors. (y) His fon Philadelphus 


hundred thouſand volumes. 
(2) This library was formed by the following me- 
thod. All the Greek and other books that were 


| brought into Egypt were ſeized, and lent to the Mu- 


zum, where they were tranſcribed by perſons em- 


| ployed for that purpoſe : The copies were then deli- 


vered to the proprietors, aud the originals were depo- 


| fited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes for inſtance, 
| borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides and 


Eichylus, of the Athenians, and only returned them 
the copies, which he cauſed to be tran{cribed in as 


beautiful a manner as poflible ; and he likewiſe pre- 


ſented them with fiftecn talents, (equal to fifteen thou- 
land crowns) for the originals which he kept. 

As the Muſæum was at firſt in that quarter of the 
city which was called Bruchion, and near the royal 
palace, the library was founded in the ſame place, 
and it ſoon drew vaſt numbers thither; but when it 


nas ſo much augmented, as to contain four hvndred 


thouſand volumes, they began to depoſit the additional 
books in the Serapion. This laſt library was a ſup- 
(x) Arrian. in Pref. Plut. in Alex. p. 691. Q. Curt. J. 9. c. 8. 


Strab. I. 19. p. 793. Plut. in Moral. p. 1095. 
()) Euſeb. in Chron. (2) Galen. 
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plement to the former, for which reaſon it received 
the appellation of its daughter, and in proceſs of tine 
had in it three hundred thouſand volumes. 

(a) In Cæſar's war with the inhabitants of Alex. 
andria, a fire, occaſioned by thoſe hoſtilities, con. 
ſumed the library of Bruchion, with its four hundreq 
thoutand volumes. Sencca ſeems to me to have been 
much diſpleaſed *, when ſpeaking of the conflavration, 
he beſtows his cenſures, both on the library itfelt, and 
the elogium made on it by Livy, who ſtiles it an io. 
ſtrious monument of the opulence of the Egyptiu 
kings, and of their wiſe attention for the improvement 
of the ſciences. Seneca, inſtcad of allowing it to he 
{uch, would only have it conſidered as a work refult 
ing from the pride and vanity of thoſe monarcl:s, who 
had amaſled ſuch a number of books, not for their 
own ule, but merely tor pomp and oſtentation. Tl 
reflection, however, ſeems to diſcover very hiule fag. 
city; for is it not cvident beyond contradiction, that 
none but kings are capable of founding theſe magnif. 
cent libraries, which become a necellary treaſure 10 WW 
the learned, and do infinite honour to thoſe ſtates in be. 


which they are eſtabliched? | he 
The library of Serapion did not ſaſtain any damage, ba 
and it was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depoſicd WM fit 
thoſe two hundred thoufand volumes of that of Per- eo 
gamus, which were preſented to her by Anthony. n 
This addition, with other enlargements that were . 
made from time to time, rendered the new library f * 
Alexandria more numerous and conſiderable than the MF f 
firſt ; and though it was ranfacked more than once, iſ © 
U 


during the troubles and revolutions which happened in 


(a) Plut. iv Cæſar p. 732. in Anton. p. 943. Amm. Marcell. J. 22. 
. 16. Dion. Caf}. I. 42. p. 203. F | 
* Quadringenta millia | Kanal) Alexandriæ arſerunt, pulcherrimun 
regiz opulentiæ monumentum. Alius laudaverit, ficut Livius, qui clt- 
gantiz regum cura que egtegium id opus vit fuiſſe. Non fuit eleganti 
Mud, aut cura, ſed ſtudioſa luxuria: imo, ne ſtudioſa quidem, quomam 
pon in ſtudium, ſed in ſpectaculum comparaverant —— Paretur jtaque 
lidrorum quantum fit, nihil in apparatum. Serct, de tranguill. anin. cg. 


tue 
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ne Roman empire, it always retrieved its loſſes, and 
gecovered its number of volumes. In this condition 
r ſubſiſted for many ages, affording its treatures to the 


©. Whiirocd and curious, till the ſeventh century, when it 
on. Wd:fered the fame fate with its parent, and was burnt 
ehe Saracens, when they took that city in the year 
<1 ot our Lord 642. The manner by which this misfortune 
on, Whappened is too ſingular to be paſſed over in ſilence. 

%) John, furnamed the Grammarian, and à fa- 


Emous follower of Ariſtotle, happened to be at Alex. 
a andria, when it was taken: And as he was mach e- 
em ſteemed by Amr i-Ebnol-As, the general of the Saracen 
be Witroops, he intreated that commander to beſtow upon 
lt. him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that it 
5% as not in his power to grant ſuch a requeſt, but that 
eir he would write to the Khalit, or emperor of the Sara- 
li; WE cens, {or his orders on that head, without which he 
71. could not preſume to diſpoſe of the library. He 
u accordingly writ to Omar the then Khalif, whole. 
f. answer was, that if thoſe books contained the lame 
doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of any uſe, 
becaule the Koran was iuthcient in itlelf, and compre» 
& hended all neceltary truths; but if they contained any 
| particulars contrary to that book, they ought to be de- 
ſtroyed. In conſequence of this anſwer, they were all 
condemned to the flames, without any farther exami- 
nation; and to that effect, were diſtributed inte the 
public bagnios, where, for the ſpace of ſix months, 
they were uſed tor fewel inſtead of wood. We may 
from hence torm a juſt idea of the prodigious number 
of books contained in that library; and thus was this 
meſtimable treaſure of learning deſtroyed. 

The Muſzum of Bruchion was not burnt with its 
| library. (c) Strabo acquaints us, in his deſcription of 
| It, that it was a very large ſtructure near the palace, 
| and fronting the port; and that it was ſurrounded 
wich a portico, in which the philoſophers walked. 
He adds, that the members of this ſociety were go— 
(5) Abul-Pharagius, in hiſt. Dynaſt. IX. (c) Strab. I. 17. p. ww. 
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able and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, 


would always ſupply him with ſuch counſels as none 


verned by a preſident, whoſe ſtation was fo hongy. cou 


he was always choſen by the King himſelf, and afte, 
ward by the Roman emperor ; 2nd that they had a hal 
where the whole ſociety ate together at the expenc 
of the public, by whom they were ſupported in a ven 
plentiful manner. to t 

Alexandria, was undoubtedly indebted to this M. Meat 
ſæum, for the advantage ſhe long enjoyed of bei Raf 
the greateſt ſchool in all that part of the world, and 
of having trained up a vaſt number of excellent men 
in literature. It is from thence, in particular, that 
the church has received ſome of its moſt illuſtrios 
doctors ; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori. Were 
gen, Anatolius, Athanaſius, and many others; tor all Mol: 
theſe ſtudied in that ſeminary. . Thin 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the firſt pref. nat 
dent of this ſeat of learning, but it is certain that he N tot 
had the ſuperintendency of the library. Plutarch in. ber 
forms us, that his firſt propoſal to Ptolemy was the 
eſtabliſhment of a library of ſuch authors as treated of 
civil polity and government, aſſuring him that they 


of his friends would preſume to offer him. This was WW 
almoſt the only expedient for introducing truth to WF an 
princes, and ſhewing them, under borrowed names, WE hi 
their duties, as well as their defects. When the King Wi al 
had reliſhed this excellent advice, and meaſures were pr 


taken to procure all ſuch books as were requiſite in ibis WI fu 
firſt view, it may eaſily be imagined that Demetris sp 


crrried the affair to a much greater length, and pte. J 
vailed upon the King to collect all ſorts of other books WF it 
for the library we have mentioned. Who could bet- f 
ter aſſiſt that prince in the accompliſhment of ſo noble e 
and magnificent a plan, than Demetrius Phalcreus, n 
who was himſelf a learned man of the firſt rank, a5 | 


well as a very able politician ? 
(d) We have formerly ſeen what inducement 


(a) Plut, in Demctr. p. 892. Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Phat. A 
brought WE 
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brought Demetrius to the court of this prince. He 
Nas received with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who 


&eaped a profuſion of honours upon him, and made 
Nin his confident. He conſulted him preferably to all 
Ns other counſellors, in the moſt important affairs, 
and particularly thoſe which related to the ſucceſſion 
Eo the crown. (e) This prince, two years before his 
Keath, had formed a reſolution to abdicate his crown, 
In favour of one of his children. Demetrius endea- 
Konred to diſſuade him from that deſign, by repreſent- 


ing to him, that he muſt no longer expect to enjoy 


ny authority, if he diveſted himſelf of his dignity in 
ſuch a manner, and that it would be dangerous to 
create himſelf a maſter. But when he found him ab- 
ſolutely determined on this abdication, he adviſed 
bim to regulate his choice by the order preſcribed : by 
nature, and which was 1 followed by all na- 
tons: in conſequence of which it would be incum- 
bent on him to prefer his eldeſt ſon by Eurydice his 
E firſt wife. But the credit of Berenice prevailed over 
this equitable and prudent advice, which in a {tort 
time proved fatal to its author. 

| (f) Toward the cloſe of this year died Ptolemy Soter 
ling of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and two years after his reſignation of the empire to 
E his ſon. He was the able and moſt worthy man of 
all his race, and left behind him ſuch examples of 
| prudence, juſtice, and clemency, as very few of his 
E tucceſſors were induſtrious to imitate. During the 
ſpace of near forty years, in which he governed E- 


; 0 after the death of Alexander, he raiſed it to 
loch an height of grandeur and power, as rendered it 
ſuperior to the other kingdoms. He retained up- 
on the throne, the ſame fondneſs of ſimplicity of 
manners, and the ſame averſion for oftentatious 
pomp, as he diſcovered when he firſt aſcended it. 
He was acceſſible to his ſubjects, even to a degree of 


0 A. M. 3719. Ant. J. C. 285. () A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 
$3, 


familiarity 
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familiarity. He frequently ate with them at their ggy 
houſes, and when he gave any entertainment him 
he thought it no diſgrace to borrow their richeſt ple 

. . . ö 
becauſe he had but very little of his own, aud 9 
more than was necellary for his common ulc, (-) 4 
when fome perſons repreſented to him, that the re, 
al dignity ſeemed ta require an air of greater oy 
nce, his anſwer was, That the true grandeur of g 
hing con{iſted in enriching others, uot himſelf. 


Sr cr. IV. The magnificent ſulemnity, at the inan. 
ration of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of East. 
TOLEMY Philadelphus, after his father ad ab 
dicated the crown in his favour, entertained the 
people, when he aſcended the throne, with the malt 
fplendid fteſtwal mentioned by antiquity. Athena 
has left us a long deſcription of it, tranſcribed from 


Callxenes the Rhodian, who compiled a hiſtory of Welit 
Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his antique 
1 ihall inſert the particulars of it in this place, hecae ane 


they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as antient 
authors ſpeak very often of ſacred pomp, procciſions, 
and. ſolemn feſtivals, in honour of their gods, | 
thought it incumbent an me to give ſome idea of then 
for once, by deſcribing one of the moſt celebrated to. 
lemnities that was ever known. Plutarch, who 1 
rpetually 2 triumphs among the Romans 
as the approbation of his readers, for bis particular 
deſcription of that of Paulus Amiltius, which was oe WF 
of the moſt magnificent. But if the account ] il WF þ 
now give, thould appear unſcaſonable, or too pros 
it may be patled over, without interrupting the ſenes p 
of this hiſtory; for I declare before-hand, that the WF 
relation will be ſomething tedious. © | 
0 
( 


(>) This pompous ſolemnity continued:a whole da, 
and was conducted through the circus of Alexandil. 
It was divided into ſeveral parts, and formed a \ 


(g ) Plut. in Apopb. p. 181. (5) Athen. I. 5. p. ene 
Ne; Ile 
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Fiery of ſeparate proceſſions. Beſide thoſe of the 
Une's father and mother, the gods had, each of them, 
E 4jitin& cavalcade, adorned with the ornaments re- 
ng to their hiſtory. | 

E Athenazus has only related the particulars of that 
bf Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 
Kc magniticence of the reſt. 

© The proceſſiou began with a troop of Silent, ſome ha- 
Died in purple, others in robes of a deep red; their 
employment was to keepoff the crowd, and make way. 

Next the Sileni, came a band of Satyrs, compoſed 
of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 
E Theſe were ſucceeded by the Victories, with golden 
Wings, carrying vaſes nine feet high, ſteaming with 
kindled pertumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with 
Ethe leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroidered 
Prich the figures of animals, and every part of them 
glittered with gold. 

After theſe came a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, iutermix- 
Fed with ornaments of gold. It was alſo beautified with 
a golden crown, compoled of vine leaves, and adorn- 
ed on all ſides with certain white fillets. 
| An hundied and twenty youths advanced next, 
| cloathed in purple veſts ; each of them ſupporting a 
golden vaſe of incente, myrrh, and ſaffron. 
hey were followed by torty Satyrs, wearing 
| crowns of gold which repreſented the leaves of ivy; 
and in the right-hand of cach was another crown of 
che tame meta], adorned with vine leaves. Their ha- 
bits were diverſified with 2 variety of colours. 

In the rear of thele marched two Silent arrayed in 
purple mantles, and white drawers; one of them wore 
a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduceus in his 
band; the ocher had a trumpet. Between theſe two 
E a3 a man, {ix foot in height, maſked and habit- 
ed like a tragedian He allo carried a golden cornu— 
| copia, and was diltinguithed by the appellation of 
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Tlus perſon preceded a very amiable woman. 3 
tall as himſelf, dreſt in a magnificent manner, 1 
glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand 
a crown compoled of the leaves of the peach. tree, ud 
in the other a branch of palm. She was called 2, 
teteris 4. 

The next in the proceſſion were the genii of the 
four ſeaſons, wearing ornaments by which they were 
diſtinguithed, and ſupporting two golden vaſes of «. 
dours, adorned with ivy leaves. In the midſt of they 
was a {quare altar of gold. 

A band of Satyrs then appeared, wearing golder 
crowns, faſhioned like the leaves of ivy, and array 
in red habits. Some bore veikels filled with wine, 0. 
thers carried drinking- cups. 

Immediately after theſe were ſeen Philiſcus, the 
poet and prieſt of Bacchus, attended by comedians, 
muſicians, dancers, and other perſous of that clals, 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the 
victors at the Athletic combats and exerciſes. One of 
thele tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in height, 
was intended for the youths: the other, which was 
eighteen feet high, was e for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot followed theſe. It 
had four wheels ||, was twenty-one feet in length, 
and twelve in breadth, and was drawn by 180 men. 
In this chariot was a figure repreſenting Bacchus, ff. 
teen fcet in height, and in the attitude of performing 
libations with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed 
in a robe of brocaded purple, which towed down to lis 
feet, Over this was a tranſparent veſt of a ſaffron- 
colour, and above that a large purple mantle embrol- 
dered with gold. Before him was a great vellel of 
gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and contail- 


This word ſignifies the ſpace of five years, becauſe at the expirs- 
tion of every fourth year, the feaſt of Bacchus was celebrated at the 


beginning of the next, which was the fifth. 


All chariots in general, of which mention will be made in the fe- 
quel of this relation, had alſo four wheels. : 
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ing fifteen meaſures, called Metretes * : This was ac- 
companied with a golden tripod, on which were plac. 
led a golden vaſe of odours, with two cups of the 
ame metal full of cinamon and ſaffron. Bacchus was 
ſcated in a ſhade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed 
with the foliage of fruit trees; and from theſe hung 
ereral crowns, fillets, and thyrſi, with timbrels, 
; S 
maſks. In the ſame chariot were the pfiieſts aud 
prieſteſles of that deity, with the other miniſters, 
and interpreters of myſteries, dancers of all clalles, 
and women bearing vans |. | 
Theſe were followed by the Bacchantes, who 
E marched with their hair diſhevel'd, and wore crowns 
E compoſed ſome of ſerpents, others of branches of the 
pes, the vine, or the ivy. Some of theie women 
carried knives in their hands, others gralped ſerpents. 
After theſe advanced another chariot, twelve feet 
in breadth, and drawn by ſixty men. In this was the 
ſtatue of Nyfla or Nyſa fitting +, twelve feet high, 
and cloathed with a yellow veſt embroidered with 
gold, over which was another Laconic habit. The 
ſtatue roſe by the aid of ſome machines that were not 
toached by any perſon, and alter it had poured milk 
out of a golden cup, it reſumed 1ts former teat. Its 
left-hand held a thyrſus adorned with ribbands, and 
E wore a golden crown, on the top of which were re— 
E preſented various leaves of ivy, with cluſters of grapes, 
| compoſed of gems. It was covered with a deep ſhade, 
formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded lamp hung 
| at each corner of the chariot. | 
After this came another chariot, thirty-ſix feet in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by 
three handred men. On this was placed a wine- preſs 


* This word is frequently uſed in the preſent deſcription ; it is the 
name of a Greek meaſure, which correſponds moſt with the Roman 
Amphora, but was ſomewhat larger. It contained nine gallons, 

| Myjizca Vannus Tacchi. Virg. 

| She is thought to have been the nurſe of Bacchus. 
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alſo thirty-ſix feet long, and twenty-two and a haf 
broad; this was full of the produce ot the vintage. 
Sixty Satyrs trod the grapes, to the ſound of the fite 
and ſung ſuch airs as correſponded with the action i 
which they were employed. Silenus was the chief g 
the band, and ſtreams of wine flowed from the chu. 
riot, throughout the whole progreſs. 

Another chariot of the ſame magnitude, was dra 
by fix hundred men. This carried a fat of a prodigi 
ous ſize, made of leopards ſkins ſewed together. The 
veſſel contained three thouſand meaſures, and {hed ; 
conſtant effuſion of wine, during the proceſſion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and twey. 
ty crowned Satyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flaggons, 
and large cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately ſucceeded by 2 filver 
fat, containing fix hundred Metretes, and placed on 
a chariot drawn by the ſame number of men. The 
veſſel was adorned with chaſed work, and the rin, 
together with the two handles and the baſe, were cm. 
belliſhed with the figures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompalled with a golden crown & 
dorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two ſilver bowls, eighteen fect 11 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of 
their circumference was adorned with ſtuds, and the 
bottom with ſeveral animals, rhree of which were 4 
foot and a half high, and many more of a leſſer fee. 

Thele were followed by ten great fats, and fixtect 
other vellels, the largeſt of which contained thiny 
Metretes, and the leatt five: There were likewiſe ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vaſes with two handles, and 
diſpoſed on five ſalvers; two filver wine-pretlcs, on 
which were placed twenty-four goblets : a table 0! 
maſſy ſilver, eighteen feet in length ; and thirty more, 
of {ix : four tripods, one of which was of mally fi 
ver, and had a circumference of twenty-four fect; 
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the other three, that were ſmaller, were adorned 


with precious ſtones in the middle. | 
| Then 
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Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of ſilver, 
and ſomething leſs than the preceeding. They were 
Ilkewiſe accompliſhed with twenty-ſix beakers, ſix- 
icen flaggons, and an hundred and ſixty other veſlels, 
the largeſt of which contained fix Metretes, and the 
© ſmalleſt, two. All theſe vellels were of ſilver. 
After theſe came the golden vellels ; four of which, 
called Laconics, were crowned with vine leaves: 
There were likewiſe two Corinthian vaſes, whoſe 
E rims and middle circumference were embelliſhed 
with the figures of animals; theſe contained eight 
Metretes: a wine-preſs, on wlich ten goblets were 
placed: two other vaſes, each of which contained 
five Metretes; and two more that held a couple of 
© meaſures: twenty-two veſſels, for preſerving liquors 
cool, the largeſt of which contained thirty Metretes, 
ind the jeaſf one : four golden - tripods of an ex- 
traordinary ſize: a kind of golden baſket intended 
as a repoſitory for veſſels of the fame metal; this was 
enriched with jewels, and was tive feet in length; 
it was likewiſe divided into ſix partitions, one above 
another, and adorned with various figures of animals, 
above three feet in height: two goblets, and two 


glals bowls with golden ornaments: two falvers of 


gold, four-cubits in diameter, and three others of leis 
> dimenſions: ten beakers : an altar four fect and a halt 
high; and twenty-five diſhes. 

After this rich equipage, marched ſixteen hundred 
youths habited in white veſts, and crowned, {ome of 
them with ivy, others with branches of the pine. 
Two hundred and fifey of this baud carried golden 
vales, and four hundred of them vaſes of filver. 
Three hundred more carried ſilver vellels, made to 
keep liquors lool. | 

After theſe appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking veſlels, tome of which were of gold, fifty 
of ſilver, and three hundred diverſified with various 
colours. | 

There were likewiſe ſeveral tables, fix feet in 


T 2 length, 
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length, and ſupporting a variety of remarkable ch. Nea faty1 


jects. On one was repreſented the bed of Semcle, rely! 
which were diipoled ſeveral veſts, ſome of golden after 
brocade, others adorned with precious ſtones, & venty: 

We muſt not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in y he-s 


length, and twenty one in bzeadth, drawn by fe 
hundred men. In this was the repretentation of; 
deep cavern, ſhrouded with ivy and vine leaves: fe. 
veral pigeons, ring-doves and turtles tued out of the 
aperture, and tlew about. Little bands were faſtened 
to their feet, that they might be caught by the people 


cies of 
| eight b 
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around them. Two fountains likewiſe, one of milk, 
and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All 


of pine 


the nymphs who ſtood round it wore crowns of gold. On 
Mercury was alſo ſcen, with a golden caduceus in his WW camel 
hand, and cloathed in a ſplendid manner. E theſe 
The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was er the B. 
hibited in another chariot, where the god was repre. W ther 1 
ſented by a ſtatue, eight feet in height, and mounted carric 
upon an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and oh 
wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy riferc 
and vine-leaves. A long thyrſus of gold was in his WW At 
hand, and his ſandals were of the ſame metal. Gn Echic 
the neck of the elephant was ſeated a ſatyr above fe. carl. 
ven feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, form. thou! 
ed in imitation of pine-branches, and blowing a kind and! 
of trumpet made of a goat's horn. The trappings of WW Af 
the elephant were of gold, and his neck was adornel and 
with a crown of that metal ſhaped like the foliage of dred 
wy. bree. 
This chariot was followed by five hundred young ＋ 
virgins, adorned with purple veſts and golden zones. to 
An hundred and twenty of them, who commanded deer 
the reſt, wore crowns of gold that ſcemed to be com- peac 


poſed of the branches of pine, 

Next to theſe came an hundred and twenty ſatyrs, 
armed at all points, ſome in ſilver, and others in cop- 
per arms. 


To cheſe ſucceeded five troops of Silent, and crown. 


ed 


ect. . ALEXANDER's Succeſſors. 27x 5 I} 
ed ſatyrs, mounted on afſes, ſome of whom were en- ps 
rely harneſſed with gold, the reſt with filver. | 4 
After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, =. A 
Kyenty-four of which were drawn by elephants; fixty Wt 
Eby he-goats ; twelve by lions; {ix by Oryges, a ipe- ; © (4 
Ecies of goats; fifteen by buffalos; four by wild alles ;. 12. 
eight by oſtriches; and ſeven by ſtags. In theſe cha- BN. 
Eriots were little yourhs habited like charioteers, and 35 
E vcaring hats with broad brims. They were accom- "£30 
panied by others of a leis {tature, cloathed in mantles: Fo 
embroidered with gold. The boys who performed A 
the office of charioteers, were crowned with branches EY 
ol pine; and the leſſer youths with ivy. * 
On each {ide of theſe were three chariots drawn by St. 
E camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. In 3K 
theſe chariots were ſeveral tents, reſembling thoſe of 19 
the Barbarians, with Indian women, avd thote of 0- 7 
ther nations, habited like flaves. Some of theſe camels 18 
carried three hundred pound weight of incente ; others | 
two hundred of ſaffron, cinamon, iris, and other odo- 9 
riferous ſpices. "In 
At a little diſtance from theſe, marched a band of N 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes. One body ot tlicte "1 
carried ſix hundred elephauts teeth; another, wo bh. 
| thouſand branches of cbony; a third, cups of gold 19 
and ſilver, with a large quantity of gold-duſt. 5 mY 
Alfter theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, Ws 
and marching at the head of two thoufand four hun- * 
dred dogs, of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Molofſiat * 
breed, beſide a variety of other ſpecics. [wa 
They were ſucceeded by 155 men fupporting trees, 1 
to which were faſtened ſcveral ſpecies of bids and N 
deer. Cages were alio carricd, in which were parrots, 6 
peacocks, turkey-hens, pheaiants, and a great num— 1 


der of Ethiopian birds. After theſe appeared a hun- 
aged and thirty theep of that country; three hundred 
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ef the Arabian breed ; twenty of the ifland of Kuba; | i 
F eventy-tix white Indian en, eight of ihe Eehiopian 13 
q _ a 30 


Ipecies ; allo a large white bear; fourtecu ico ards; 
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Book XVI. Ned. 4 
ſixteen panthers; four lynxes; three ſmall bears, Metal. 
camelopard *, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. bn Ie 

Bacchus advanced next, ſeated in a chariot, ani MWipilimc 
wearing a golden crown embelliſhed with ivy-leave, Th 
He was repreſented as taking ſanctuary at the ar Mother 
of Rhea, from the perſecution of Juno. Priapy Hat. 


place 


was placed near him, with a crown of gold forme | 
bof ch! 


like thre leaves of ivy. The ſtatue of Juno wa 
crowned with a golden diadem ; and thoſe of Alex. 


ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, repre. Wi Th 
ſenting ivy-leaves. The image of virtue was placed Mold 
near that of Ptolemy, and on her head was a crow Het £9 
of gold made in imitation of olive-branches. Ano. chi 
ther ſtatue, repreſenting the city of Corinth, ws ſolid 
alſo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem on its head. fathe 
At a little diſtance from each of thete, was a great ms 
vale filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the cont. 
fame metal, which contained five Metretes. In 
This chariot was followed by ſeveral women riclr i vaſes 
arrayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, fed 
other Greek cities in Afta; with the iſlands which tore. 
had formerly been conquered by the Perſians. Al! WW e 
this train wore crowns of gold. ied 
In another chariot was a golden thyrſus, a hundred fere 
and thirty-five feet in length, and a filver lance eiglty WE 
ſcet long. = of g 
In this part of the proceſſion were a variety of wis WF and 
beaſts and horſes, and twenty-four lions of a prod. larg 
bus ſize; and alſo a great number of chariots, in whict WF Þ : 
were not only the ſtatues of kings, but thoſe of teve- ene 
ral deities. | of 
After theſe, came a chorus of ſix hundred men, Wt . * 
among whom were three hundred who played 01 ec 
ilded harps, and wo:e golden crowns, At a mal 3 
e from this band, marched two thouſand bu), We 11 
all of the ſame colour, and adorned with golden tront- L 
lets, in the middle of which roſe a crown of the hne 2 
* This animal, whether real or fabulous, is mentioned by Ho- 0; 
race, Diverſum Cconfuſa genus panihera Camets, | 
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Enctal, They were alſo adorned with a collar, and 
bn Egis + hung on the breaſt of each. All theſe ha- 
biliments were of gold. . 

The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great number of 


4 
cher deities, advanced next, and, after all the reſt, 
w at of Alexander, whole ſtatue of maſſy gold was 
4 MW laced in a chariot drawn by elephants ; on one fide 


bf this ſtatue ſtood Victory, and on the other Mi- 
EncrVa, | | 
The proceſſion was graced with ſeveral thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a horn of the jame metal. 
A third ſupported a crown; and a fourth a horn of 
old gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the 
„father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
which weighed ten thoulaud pieces of gold ||, each 
containing four drachmas. 
In this proceſſion were like wiſe three hundred golden 
- Wales, in which perfumes were to be burut; fifty gild- 
| Wc altars, encompalicd with golden crowns. Four 
E torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were faſtened to 
© one of thele altars. There were likewiſe twelve gild— 
ed hearths, one of which was eighteen feet in circum- 
E ference, and fixty in height; and another was only 
twelve feet and a half high. Nine Delphic tripods 
ol gold appeared next, having ſix feet in their altitude; 
© and there were ſix others, nine feet in height. The 
largeſt of all was forty-five feet high; ſeveral animals 
u gold were placed upon it, and its upper part was 
eucompaſſed with a golden crown, formed of a foliage 
of vine- leaves. 
Aſter theſe were ſeen ſeveral gilded palms, twelve 
| fect in length, together with a caduceus, gilt allo, 
Axty-ſix feet long; a gilded chunder-bolt, in length 
& Iixty feet ; a gilded temple, ſixty feet in ctrcumfe- 
+ A kind of buckler which covered the breaſt, 
© | The Attic Stater, uſually called xpuo3s, was equal to ten livres 
of French money ; the value therefore of this ſingle crown aopnted 


bs toa hundred thouſand French lis res, which are about five thoutand 
Pounds Sterling. : 
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ſolid gold, forty-four feet in length. 
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rence; a double horn, twelve feet long; a vaſt num. 
ber of gilded animals, ſeveral of which were cightee 
feet in height. To theſe were added ſeveral deer of 
a ſtupendudus ſize, and a ſet of eagles thirty feet high, 
Three thouſand and two hundred crowns of 800 
were likewiſe carried in this proceſſion; together wic 
a conſecrated crown, containing a hundred and Lwens 
ty feet, undoubtedly in its circumference ; it was |ike. 
wile adorned with a profuſion of gems, and ſurround. 
ed the entrance into the temple of Berenice. Scveril 
large crowns of gold were alſo ſupported by young vir. 
ins richly babited. One of theſe crowns was tree 
feet in height, with a circumference of twenty-four, 
Theſe ornaments of the proceſſion were accomps. 
ried with a golden cuiraſs, eighteen feet in height; 
and another of ſilver, riventy-leven feet high. On 


this latter was the re. dreſentation of two thunder-boltz 


of gold, eighteen feet in length; with, an oaken 
crown embellithed with jewels; twenty golden buck: 
lers; ſixty- four compicat ſuits of golden armour; 
two boots of the lame metal, four feet aud 2 : alf in 
length ; twelve batons; a great number of flage! 

ten large vaſes of pertumes for the baths ; iche 
beakers; fifty di les, and a large number of tabig;: 
all thele were of g0 d. There were likewile fie 
tables covered with go! den goblets; and a horn of 
Alb thete golden 
velleis and other ornaments, were in a ſeparatc Pro- 
ceſſion from that of Bacchus, which has been already 
deſcr tbed. 

There were likewiſe four hundred chariots loaded 
with veilels, and other works of filver; twenty others 
filled with golden vellels, and eight hundred mor ap- 
propriated to the carriage of aromatic [PICES. 

The troops that guarded this proceſſion were com- 
poſed of filty ſeven thouſand and fix hundred tov! 

and twenty-chree thouland horte, all dreſt and armed 
in a magnificent manner. f 

* the games and public combats, which cor. 

tinued 
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INued for ſome days, after this pompous ſolemnity, 
tolemy Soter preſented the vidtors with twenty 
owns of gold, and they received twenty-three from 
js conſort Berenice. It appeared, by the regiſters of 
he palace, that thele laſt crowns were valued at two 
Pouland two hundred and thirty talents, and fifty 
Pine, about three hundred and thirty-four thouſand 
pur hundred pounds ſterling : From whence ſome 
jdoment may be formed of the immenſe ſums to 
ich all the gold and ſilver employed in this ſplendid 
Veremonial amounted. | 

uch was the magnificence, (mall J call it religions, 
dr rather theatrical and of the comic ſtrain? ) exhi- 
$iccd by Ptolemy Philadelphus, at his coronation. If 
Fabricius, the famous Roman whom I have formerly 
pPentioned, and who had rendered himſelf ſo remark- 
ble for his contempt of gold and ſilver, had been a 
Pectator of this proceſſion, I am perſuaded that the 
n of it in all its parts, would have proved inlup- 


8 


| 


ap to him; and am inclined to think he would 


bare thought and {poken like the emperor Veſpaſian, 
bpon an occaſion which had ſome reſemblance to this. 
Wc and his fon Titus made a triumphant entry into 
Rome, after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; but hnding 
pimſelf fatigued with the exceſſive length of that 
ö er proceſſion, he could not icons his diſplea- 
ure, and declared, that he was juſtly puniſhed by that 
edious ceremony, for his weakneſs in deſiring a tri- 
umph at his advanced age “. | 

In this feſtival of Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, no part 
of it was conducted with any elegance, or had the 
eaſt air of taſte and genius. An amazing prodigali- 


By of gold and filver was diſplayed, which makes me 
Wecollect a paſſage in Salluſt, the beauty and force of 


Which T have the mortification not to be able to ren- 
der in our language: Catiline intended to repreſent 


2 22. . . ©”. - © * "Ly * 
Adeo nihil ornamentorum extrinſecus cupide appetivit, ut triumphi 
* fatigatus tarditate & tædio pompxz, non reticuerit merito ſe plear, 
i triunphum tam inepte ſenex concupiſſet. Sueton. in Veſpaſ. e. 12. 
| the 
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the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contemyy, 
raries, who laviſhed immenſe ſums in the purcha{ g 
pictures, ſtatues, wrought plate, and ſuperb building 
* They draw out, ſays he, and torment their pold xy 
„ ſilver, by all imaginable methods,” (I mull inte 
the reader's excuſe for this literal tranilation) « ay 
% yet this exceſs of prodigality is incapable 0| ex 


* hauſting and overcoming their riches.” Oi! * 
modts pecuniam trahunt, vexant * tamen ſtimi lik, ſon 
dine droitias ſuas vincere nequeunt. In ſuch profane „ 
as theſe, did the whole merit of Philadelphus con gel 
on this occaſion. * 
What could there be truly great or adinirable 1 5 
this vain oſtentation of riches, and a waſte of {ich 11 
immenſe treaſure in a bottomleſs abyſs, after they jj pu 
coſt the people ſo many fatiguing labours, and per. by 
haps had been amaſſed by a long ſeries of violent ex po 
actions? The ſpoils of whole proviaces and cities wer ft 

facrificed to the curioſity of a ſingle day, and (placed - 
to public view, only to raiſe the frivolous admiration 0% l 

of a ſtupid populace, without conducing to tlc 1:12 . 
nion 


real advantage or utility. Nothing ever argacd 1 
more profound ignorance of the true uſe of riches aud P19 
ſolid glory, and of whatever elſe has any juſt pretes-ſh ©! 
fions to the eſteem of mankind. | þ Cy] 

But what can we ſay, when we behold a facelift Ae 
proceſſion, and a ſolemnity of religion converted h, | 
a public ſchool of intemperauce and licentioutnc's Wt £9! 
ſuch as are only proper to excite the moſt {hamefu iſh tor 
paſſions in the ſpectators, and induce an utter det, l 
vity of manners; by preſenting to their view all te WW the 
utenſils of exceſs and debauch, with the moſt pover- Wt © 


* Theſe metaphorical terms, trahunt, vexant, vincere negueuut, my HI 
poſſibly be derived from the. combats of the Athletz, wheretn, after N 
one of them has thrown his adverſary, and imagines himſelf victorios WG *: 
he drags him along the Arena, in fight of the ſpectators, twilts, ſhakes, NE al 
and torments him, without being able to extort a confeſſion from hn m 
of his defeat. In this conteſt theretore, wherein the Roman auth 5 
repreſents luxury and riches to be engaged, all the profuſions ol the 
former were incapable of exhauſting and overcoming her riches. , 
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uu allurements to indulge them, and that under pre- 
ext of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities 
Tut thoſe be, that would exact, or ſo much as ſuffer 
© ſcandalous a pomp in their worſhip! 


Bcr. V. The commencement of the reign of Ptolemy 
| Philadelphus. The death of Demetrius Phales ens. 
Seleucus reſigns his queen and part of his empire to Is 
ſon Antiochus. The war between Seleucus and Lyſt- 
machus; the latter of whom is ſlain in a battle. 
Seleucus is aſſaſſinated by Ptolemy Ceraumus, on whom 
he had conferred a multitude of obligations. The two 
ſons of Arſinoe are murdered by their brother Cerau- 
ms, who alſo baniſhes that princeſs. Ceraunus is ſoon 
puniſhed for thoſe crimes by the irruption of the Gauls, 
by whom he is /lain in a battle. The attempt of that 
people againſt the temple of Delphos. Antigonus e- 
E ſtabliſhes himſelf in Macedonia. 


Ei) TT) TOLEMY Philadelphus, after the death of 
: his father, became ſole maſter of all his domi- 
E nions, which were compoſed of Egypt, and many 
@ provinces dependant upon it, that is to ſay, Phoenicia, 
| Ceelolyria, Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, the iſland of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the 
illes called the Cyclades. |; 
During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Pluladelphus had 
& concealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, 
for the advice he gave that prince, when he was de- 
liderating on the choice of a ſucceſſor. But when 
the ſovereign power entirely devolved upon him, he 
| cauled that philoſopher to be ſeized, and {ent with a 
ſtrong guard to a remote fortrets, where he ordered 
him to be confined, till he ſhould determine in what 
manner to treat him (&) But at laſt che bite of an 
aſpic put a period to the life of that great man, who 
merited a better fate. 

E The teſtimonics in his favour of Cicero, Strabo, 


(i) A. N 3721. Ant. J. C. 283 Theocrit. Idyll. 17. (Y) Piog. 
rt. in Demetr. Cic. in orat. pro. Rabir. Poſt. n. 23. 
er Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and many others, 1c, 
no room to doubt of the probity and witdon: of . 
government; we therefore {hall only confider wh; 
has been obſerved with reſpect to his cloquence, 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero obſer 
in ſeveral places , were {weetnels, elegance, hat 
numbers and ornament, fo that it was ealy to dif, 
guilh in them the diſciple of Iheophraſtus. le g. 
celled in that ſpecies of eloquence, which is cally 
the temperate and florid. His ſtile, in other re 
gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled wich bl 
and ſhining metaphors, that exalted and enlivecned hi 
diſcourſe, otherwiſe not dignified to any great degree 
with rich ſentiments, and thoſe beauties that con. 
tute the great and the ſublime. He was rather to 
conſidered as a wreſtler, formed in the ſhade and tri. 
quillity for public games and ſpectacles, then as a (0. 
dier enured to arms by exerciſe, and quitting; his tet! 
to attack an enemy. His diſcourſe had, indeed, the 
faculty of affecting his hearers with ſomething grate 


ful and tender, but it wanted energy to inspire the 


force and ardour that inflame the mind, and only let 
in it at moſt an agreeable remembrance of {ome tra 
ſient ſweetneſs and graces, not unlike that we retain 
aſter hearing the moſt harmonious concerts. 

It muſt be confeſſed, this ſpecies of cloquence lt 
its merit, when limited to juſt bounds; but as un 
very difficult and unuſual to prelerve the due medi 


crity in this particular, and to ſuppreſs the fallies 0! 


rich and lively imagination, not always guided by tt 

+ Demetrius Phalereus in hoc numero haberi poteſt : diſputator ſub 
tilis, orator parum vehemens, dulcis tamen, ut Theophraſti dich 
lum poſſis agnoſcere, Cie J. 1. u. 3. ; 

Demetrius Phalereus, erudiciſſimus ille quidem, fed non tam arm 
inſtitutus, quam palæſtra. Itaque delectabat magis Athenicnics, qua 
inflammabat. Proceſſerat enim in ſolem & pulverem, non ut c mitt 
tabernaculo, ſed ut e I heophraſti, doctiſſimi hominis, umbraculis 2 
Suavis videri maluit, quam gravis; ſed ſnavitate ea, qua perfumed 
animos, non qua pertringeret : & tantum ut memoriam COnCtnmita 
ſux, non (quemadmodum de Pericle ſeripſit Eupolis) cum deleetation 
aculeos etiam relinqueret in auimis eorum a quibus eſict auditus: 5 
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oa ment; this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to 
8 8 * "i ; Pl 
Kicoencrate, and become, even from 1s own beauties, 


g pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiate and de- 


Pare the taſte. I his was the effect, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, who were good Judges in this 
Point, of the florid and ſtudied graces pecullar to me 


Evie of Demetrius. Athens, till his time *, had been 


accuſtomed Lo a noble and majeſtic eloquence, whole 
Icbaracter was a natural beauty without paint and glit- 


ter. Demetrius was the firſt that revoltcd againſt this 


Wranly and ſolid eloquence, to which he ſubſcatuted a 
oſt and Jangulihing ipectes, that abated the vigour of 


the mind, and at length rendered falle taſte predominant. 


Tuo of Alexander's captains ſurvived Ptolemy, 


Lrümachus and Seleucus, who, till. then, had always 


been united by intereſt and friendihp, and were en- 


giged to each other by treaties and contederations : 
Aud as they were now advanciug to the period of their 


days, (for each of them had excceded lourſcore years 
et age) one would have thought they thould have bee! 


delirous of ending their lives in the union which had 


Bo long ſubſiſted between them; witead of which, 


ter mutual deſtruction by war, became the whole 


object of their thoughts, on the following occaſion. 
Lyſimachus, after the marriage of his ton Agatho. 


kles with Lyſandra one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
elpouled another himſelf, whote name was Artinoe, 
and bad ſeveral children by her. (7) The ditterenr 


| Intereſts of thele two lifters led them into all forts of 
Wrigues, to form a powerful party in their favour, 
pon the death of Lyſimachus. What are ambitious 


$1ve3 and mothers not capable of attempting! Their 


Edppolition to each other was not the mere effect of 
EÞcrional intereſt, but was clueily fomented by the dif- 


E + (I) Juſtin. I. 19, c. 1. Appian. in Syriac. Pauſan. in Attic. p-. 18. 


Hac ætas efludit hanc copiam; &, ut opinio mea fert, ſuccus 


| Wl: & ſanguis incorruptus ulgue ad hanc ætatem oratorum fuit, in qua 


Iaturalis ineſſet, non fucatus, nitor. —Hic (Phalereus) primus inflexit 


Egationem, & eam mcllem teneramque reddidit. De lar. Orat. u. 


6 38. 
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ferences of their mothers. Lyſandra was the daughty 
of Euridice, and Berenice of Arſinoe. The arrival g 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of PhiJadelphus, 2 

this court, made Arſinoe apprehenſive that his inte. 
reſt would ſtrengthen too much the party of Lyangr, 
who was his ſiſter by the fame mother; and that the 
would accomplith the deſtruction of herſelf, and her 

own children, at the death of Lyſimachus. Thi 
calamity the was determined to prevent, by ſacrifcig 
Agathocles to her piedane, and the ſuccecded i 

her deſign, by repreſenting him to her huſb )and, & 
one who had formed a conſpiracy againſt his life an 
crown, by which the {o much incenſed him agank 

his own fon, that he cauſed him to be 11 priloned 
and put to death. Lyſandra and her children, with 
her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another {or 
of Ly{1machus, took ſanctuary in the court of cler 
cus, and prevailed upon him to declare war agu 
Lyſimachus. Several of the principal officers of thi 
prince, and even thoſe who had been moſt devoted to 
his intereſt, were ſtruck with ſo much horror at tht 
murder of his jon, that they entirely abandoned him, 
and retired to the court. of Seleucus, where the 
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ſtrengthened the remonſtrances of Lyſandra by ther 


own complai nts. Seleucus was eaſily induced to un 
dertake this war, for which he was already ſufficient 
ly diſpoſcd, by views of intereſt. 

(mn) Before he engaged in this enterprize, he reſigr. 
ed his queen Stratonice, to his fon Autiochus, for 2 
reaſon I ſhall ſoon relate; ; and conſigned to lum, 4 
the ſame time, a conſiderable part of his empire, it 
ſerving to himſelf no other territories but the p-. 
vinces between the Euphrates and the ſca. 

Autiochus was ſcized with a lingering diſtempe!, 
or which the Phyſicians were incapable "of dilcor 

ing the cauſe; for which reaſon his condition vs 
thought entirely deſperate. It is eaſy to conceive tit 


(m) A. M. 3722. Ant. J. C. 282. Plut. in Demetr. p. 996, ge, 
Appian, in Syr. p. 126.— 128. g : 
iq TE ts inquictuct 
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Enquietude of a father who beheld himſelf on the point 
pf loſing his ſon in the flower of his age; whom he 
ad intended for his ſucceſſor in his vaſt dominions, 
Ind in whom all the happineſs of his life contiſted. 
raſiſtratus, the moſt attentive and ſkilful of all the 
Iphyficians, having carefully conſidered every ſymptom 
with which the indiſpoſition of the young prince was 
attended, believed at laſt that he had dilcovered its 
true cauſe, and that it proceeded from a paſiton he had 
Fentertained for ſome lady; in which conjecture he 
was not deceived, It, however, was more difficult to 
diſcover the object of a paſſion, the more violent from 
the ſecrecy in which it remained. The phyſician there- 
1 fore, to alſure himſelf fully of what he ſurmiſed, pat- 
3 WW {ed whole days in the apartment of his patient, and 
„chen be ſaw any lady enter, he carefully obſerved 
the countenance of the prince, and never diſcovered 
we leaſt emotion in him, except when Stratonice came 
into the chamber, either alone, or with her conſort; 
an which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
|. WW {erves, always affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed 
„by Sappho, as ſo many indications of a violent paſſion. 
„Loch tor inſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice; burning 


bluihes; ſuffuſion of fight ; cold ſweat; a ſenſible in- 


„equality and diſorder of pulſe; with a variety of the 
like ſymptoms. When the phyſician was afterward 
alone with his patient, he managed his enquiries with 

1 0 much dexterity, as at laſt drew the ſecret from 
lin. Antiochus conteſſed his paſſion for queen Stra- 
bdonce his mother-in-law, and declared that he had 
-& 2 vain employed all his efforts to vanquiſh it: he add- 
„ed, that he had a thouſand times had recourſe to 
every conſideration that could be repreſented to his 

„ *0ughts, in ſuch a conjuncture; particularly, the re- 
ſpeck due from him to a father and ſovereigu, by 
hom he was tenderly beloved; the ſhameful circum- 
ſce of indulging a paſſion altogether unjuſtifiable, 
and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour; 


dhe folly of harbouring a deſign he ought never to be 


U 2 deſirous 
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deſirous of gratifying but that his reaſon, in ito. 
ſent ſtate of diſtraction, entirely engroſled by one d. 
ject, would hearken to nothing. And he Concha 
with declaring, that to puniſh himſelf, for defirc h 
voluntary in one ſenſe, but criminal in every oth 
he had reſolved to languiſh to death, by difcontinuing 
all care of his health, and abſtaining from every kin 
of food, 

The phyſician gained a very conſiderable prin, 
by penetrating into the ſource of his patients dif 
der; but the application of the proper remedy un 
much more difficult to be accompliſhed ; and ho coull 
a propoſal of this nature be made to a parent and King! 
When Selencus made the next enquiry after his {on 
health, Eraſiſtratus replied, that his diſtemper wi 
incurable, becauſe it aroſe from a ſecret paſſion which 
could never be gratified, as the lady he loved was not 
to be obtained. The father, ſurprized and aflicted 
at this anſwer, deſired to know why the lady was 10t 
to be obtained? Becauſe ſhe is my wife, replied the 
phyſician, and I am not diſpoſed to yield her up to 
the embraces of another. And will you not pan 
with her. then, replied the King, to preſerve the life 
of a {on I ſo tenderly love! Is bis the friendihip yo! 
proen for me! Let me intreat you, my lord, {uid 

raliſtratus, to imagine yourſelt for one moment in 
my place, would you reſign your Stratronice to | 
arms? If you, therefore, who are a father, would 
not conſent to ſuch a facrifice for the welfare ot 2 fn 
{o dear to you, how can you expect another ſhoulc d 
it? I would reſign Stratonice, and my empire to hin, 
with all my foul, interrupted the King. Your masci 
then, replied the phyſician, has the remedy in you 
own hands; for he loves Stratonice. The father d 
not heſitate a moment after this declaration, aud 
ealily obtained the conſent of his conſort : alter 
which his ſon and that princeſs were crowned Ag 
and Queen of upper Aſia. (6% Julian the apoſtate, le. 
(n) Io Miſop- 
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tes in a fragment of his writings {till extant, that 
ntiechus could not eſpouſe Stratonice, till after the 


ath of his father. 
Whatever traces of reſerve, moderation, and even 


* appear in the conduct of this young prince, 


Faſt entrance into the heart of an unlawtul paſſion 
capable of diſcompoling all the happineſs and tran- 
Fquility of life. Cr Cop 

(o) Seleucus being now eaſed of his inquietude, 
tought of nothing but marching againſt Lyſimachus. 
He therefore put himſelf at che head of a tine army, and 
advanced into Afia minor. All the country ſubmitted 
to him, as far as Sardis, which he beſieged and took; 


by which means he became maſter of all the treaſures 


Pot Lyſimachus. : 
E (p) This laſt, having paſſed the Helleſpont, in order 


to check the progreſs of Seleucis, gave him battle in 
Phrygia “, but was defeated and {lain; in conſequence 
of which Seleucus rendered himſelf maſter of all his 


dominions. His greateſt pleaſure + on this occaſion. 


reſulted from his being the only furvivor of all the 
captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this bat- 
te, victorious over conquerors themlelves; for that was 
the expreſſion he thought fit to uſe, and this adi an- 
nge was conſidered by him as the effect of a peculiar 
providence in his favour. This laſt victory, was un— 
doubtedly the beſt juſtification of the title of Nicator, 
or the Conqueror, which he had already alunied, and 


(s) Juſtin. I. 17. c. x, 2. Appian. in Syr. p. 178. Memnon. Excerpta 
& apud Phot. c. 9. Pauſan. in Attic. p. 18. Oroſ. 3z— 23. Pelyan. 4. 9. 

A. M. 3723. Ant. J. C. 281. 

* Porphyry is the only author who has pointed out tbe real place 
where this-battle was fought, and which Euſcbius, by an evident mil- 
| take, calls xopuridio,, initcad of xuporeiion, the field of Cyrus, ment. 
| ened Ly Strabo, I. 13. p. 6:9. 

+ Lztus ea victoria Selcucus, & quod majus ea victoria putabat, ſo- 
lum ſe de cohorte Alexandri rewanſiſle, victoremque vicdtorum extitiſſe, 
non humanum eſſe opus, . ſed divinum munus, gloriabatur: ignarum 
prorſus, non multo poſt fragilitatis humanæ fe ipſum exc plum futu- 


mam. Tuſtin, J. 17. c. 2. 


V 3 * whack 
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s example ſhews us the misfortune of giving the. 
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which is uſually given him by the hiſtorians, in order 
to diſtinguith him from the other princes who rejone! 
after him in Syria of the name of Seleucus. * 

His triumph, on this occaſion, was of no long wy, 
tinuance; for when he went, ſeven months after h; 
victory, to take poſtefſion of Macedonia, where he 
propoled to pals the remainder of his days in the hy 
ſom of his native country, he was baſely aſſaflinae 
by Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innumerable 
honours and obligations: for he had received him int 
his court, when he fled from his own country, at 
had treated him ſuitably to his rank. He had ah 
carried that prince with him in that expedition; in 
tending, when it ſhould be compleated, to employ the 
{ame forces, for his eſtabliſhment on the throne of hi 
father in Egypt. But as this wretch was inſenſible d 
all the favours he had received, he had the villany u 
conſpire againſt his benefactor, whom he afſafſinatec 
as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle d 
Ipſus, when the title of King was ſecured to. hin; 
and thirty-one, if the commencement of his reign ie 
fixed tweive years after the death of Alexander, whet 
he became maſter of Aſia; from which time the En 
of the Seleucidz commences. | 

) A late diſſertation of Monſieur de la Nauze give 
him a reign of more than fifty years, by adding to! 
the nineteen years of his ſon Antiochus Soter. Tit 
author pretends, that Scleucus Nicator did not ent: 
ly diveſt himſelf of the government; but began wit 
making a partition of His dominions ; and that It 
afterwards re-united them, even in the life-time of l 
fon. He has produced probable reaſons in favour 
his opinion; but as I never engage in conteſts of tl 
nature, I ſhall confine myſelf to the chronolopy 6 
Uſher, which has been my nfſval guide, and v1 
aſſigns, with Father Petau and Monfieur Vail)att 
thirty-one years to the rezgn of Seleucus Nicator, 


(„) Tom. VII. des Mem. de Academie des Inſerip. & Belles a 
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This prince had extraordinary qualities; and, with- 
but mentioning, his military accompliſhments, it may 
Pe juſtly ſaid, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 
cher kings, by his great love of juſtice, a benevo- 
Rence, clemency, and a peculiar regard to religion, 
hat endeared him to the people. He had likewiſe a 
taſte for polite literature, and made it a circumſtance 
Gf pleaſure and glory to himſelf, to ſend back to the 
Athenians the library of which Xerxes had diſpoſſeſſed 
them, and which he found in Perſia. He allo ac- 
companied that preſent with the ſtatues of Harmodius, 
and Ariſtogiton, whom the Athenians honoured as 
their deliverers. 
The friends of Lyſimachus, with thoſe who had 
ſerved under that prince, at firſt conſidered Ceraunus 
Jas the avenger of his death, and acknowledged him 
for their King; but his conduct ſoon cauted them to 
change their ientiments. 

(r) He did not expect to poſſeſs the dominions of 
Lyſimachus in peace, while his fitter Arſinoe and the 
children the had by Lyſimachus were living; for 
E which reaſon he determined to rid himſelf at once of 
them and the apprehenſions they gave him. The 
greateſt crimes colt the ambitious no remorſe, Ceran- 
nus feigned a paſſion for his ſiſter, and ſeemed deſirous 
of elponſing her; and as theſe inceſtuous marriages 
were frequent and allowable in Egypt, Arſinoe, who 

was well acquainted with the natural diſpoſition of her 
brother, protracted, as much as poſlible, the conclu- 
hon of that affair, the conſequences of which the fear- 
ed would be fatal to herſelf, and children. But the 
more the delayed, and concealed her repugnance by 
{> plauſible pretexts, the more warmly he preſſed her to 
Lratify his paſſion ; and in order to remove all ſuſpici- 
on, he repaired to that temple, which the Macedoni- 
ans held in the greateſt veneration, and there, in the 
+: preſence of one of her intimate friends, whom ſhe had 
ent to him, he called the tutelar gods of the country to 

(7) Juſtin. I. 24. c. 2.—4. | 
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witneſs, embracing their ſtatues at the ſame t; the 
proteſting, with the moſt dreadful oaths and TR ns. a 
. 8 : : Impreca. = | 
tions, that his views, with reſpect to the marris Ab 
ſolicited, were N pure and innocent. bete, 
Arlinoe placed but little confidence in theſe prom: Pdtead! 
ſes, though they were uttered before the r al Ie the: 
had been ratified with the awful ſeal of religion. * Fe city 
ſhe was apprehenſive, at the ſame time that effi led, 
ing in an obſtinate refuſal, would be fatal to be ir ro fen 
dren, for whoſe welfare ſne was more ſollicitous tha lering! 
her own. She therefore conſented at laſt, and th moon 
nuptials were celebrated with the greateſt magnitice I 4 
and with all the indications of the moſt anaiſeRcd in Ppunil 
and tenderneſs. Ceraunus placed the diadem > 0 niniſte 
head of his ſiſter, and declared her queen in he 10 ay 
ſence of the whole army. Arſinoe felt a real = ly 
when ſhe beheld herſelf fo glorioully re-eſtablithed 1 new | 
the 9 of which the had been diveſted by the Proign 
death of Lyſimachus, her firſt huſband; and Fd * and alt 
vited her new ſpouſe to reſide with her in her on pred al 
city of Caſlandria, to which the firſt repaired nerſcl Elves | 
in order to make the necellary preparations for 15 Þrennu 
arrival. The temples, on that occaſion with all the N 
public places, and private houſes, were mag nificeuih ng 
adorned, and nothing was to be ſeen but altars ant a 
victims ready for ſacrifice. The two ſons of Artinoe, i 1 
Lyſimachus, who was then ſixteen years of age W op 
Pailip, who was thirteen, both princes of adinicatk Wi, 5 
beauty, and majeſtic mien, advanced to meet the 3 
| King, with crowns on their heads, it being a day d d 
ſo much {olemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his ar b. 
a car necks, and embraced them with as mul. ya 

nder . elle Inde of 
e s as could well be expreſſed by che founded bimfel 
The comic part ended here, and was preſent 00 4 
ſucceeded by a bloody tragedy. As {oon as he entered kgs 
the city, he ſcized the citadel, and ordered the 19 wa 
brothers to be murdered. 'ihoſe unfortunate princes zubivit, 
fled for refuge to the queen, who claſped them in de 170 | 
fu/itn, 
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Ins, and vainly endeavoured, by covering them with 
er body, to fave them from the daggers of their mur-— 
rers, who killed them in the boſom of their mother. 
{cad of being allowed the ſad conſolation of render- 
Ig them the laſt offices, the was firſt dragged out of 
e city, with her robes all rent, and her hair dithe- 
Welcd, and then baniihed into Samothrace, with only 
(vo female ſervants to attend her, mournfully conſi- 
gering her ſurviving the princes her ſons, as the com- 
Netion of all her calamities. 


zupuniſhed, but called forth a diſtant people to be the 
miniſters of its vengeance. 
Ihe Gauls, finding their own country too popu— 
Jous, ſent out a prodigious number of people to ſeek 
2 new ſettlement in ſome other land. This {warm of 
Foreigners came from the extremity of the ocean, 
and atter they had proceeded along the Danube, ar- 
tired at the outlet of the Save, and then divided them- 
Ffclves into three bodies. The firſt, commanded by 
Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now 
known by the name of Hungary; the ſecond marched 
into Thrace, under Cerethrius ; and Belgius led the 
third into Illyrium and Macedonia. 


All the nations near whole territories this people 


approached, were ſtruck with ſo much terror, that 
Inſtead of waiting till they were ſubdued, they dif- 
3 ambaſſadors to the Gauls, and thought them- 
elves exceeding happy in purchaling cheir liberty with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus“ king of Macedonia, was 
the only prince who was unaffected at the tidings of 
this formidable irruption ; aud running headlong of 
bimſelf on the puniſhment the divine vengeance was 
) A M. 3725. Ant. J. C. 279. Juſtin. I. 24. & 25. Pauſan. 1. 10, 


FP. 643-645. Memn. Exc. apuè Photium. Eclogz Diod. Sic. I. 22. 
Callim hymn. in Delum, & (chol. ad eundem. Suidas in Taxd Tat. 


Solus rex Macedoniæ Ptolemæus adventum Gallorum intrepidus 
zudivit, hiſge cum paucis & incompoſitis, quaſi bella non diffcihus 
7 leclera patrarentur, parricidiorum furiis agitatus, occurrit, 
Jin. 
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preparing to inflict upon him for the murders he hy 
3 he advanced to meet the Gauls with 

mall body of undiſciplined troops, as if it had he 
as eaſy for him to fight battles, as it was to commt 
crimes. He had even the imprudence to refute {yy 
ply of twenty thouſand men, which the Dardanians, 
neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered him; 
an{wered with an inſulting air, that Macedonia wor! 
be much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered a 
the Eaſt, it could need the aid of the Dardaniay; u 
defend its frontiers; to which he added with a haul 
tone of triumph, that he would face the enemy with 
the children of thoſe who had ſubdued the univery, 
under the enſigns of Alexander. 

He exprefled himſelf in the fame imperious {ran 
to the Gauls, who firſt offered him peace by a des. 
tation, in cafe he would purchaſe it: but conccivin; 
this offer the reſult of fear, he replied, that he war! 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them, un. 
leſs they would deliver up ſome of the principal pe: 
ſons of their nation to him as hoſtages; and that they 
muſt likewiſe fend him their arms, before he would 
place any confidence in their promiſes. This an{ver 
was received with contempt by the Gauls; and ne 
may from hence obſerve, the methods uſually cr: 
ployed by the Deity, in chaſtiſing the pride and in- 
Juſtice of 8 he firſt deprives them of reaſon 
and counſel, and then abandons them to their yan 
imaginations. | 

A few days after this event, a battle was fouglit, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated, aud 
cut to pieces; Ptolemy, covered with wounds, 
taken priſoner by the Gauls, who after they had cut 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and ſhewed it to the 


army in deriſion. A very inconſiderable number 0 


Macedonians faved themſelves by flight, but all de 
reſt were either flain or made prifoners. The Gaul 
diſperſed themſelves, after this victory, in order t 
pillage the adjacent country; upon which Soſthenes, 
| | . one 
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Ne of the principal perſons among the Macedonians, 
Pproving the diſorder in which they then were, de- 
B:oyed a great number of their men, and obliged the 
gest to quit the country. | 

E Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his 
Rroop: But this leader is not to be coniounded with 
Hat other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
century before. Upon this intelligence he had re- 
Recived of the firſt ſucceis of Belgius, and the great 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the ſpoils of 
Þ rich a country, and immediately foi med a reſolu— 
tion to have a part. And when he received the news 
bof thit general's defeat, that only terved as a yew 
Emotive to haſten his march; his 1mpatience to avenge 
his countrymen uniting with his detire to enrich him- 
ſelf. Authors have not informed us what became of 
BBelgius and his troop, but in all probability, he was 
killed in the ſecond engagement, after which the re- 
mains of his army were incorporated into that of 
EBrennus. But however that were, Brennus and Aci— 
chorius quitted Pannonia, with an army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand 
horſe, and entered Illyrium, in order to paſs into Ma- 
cedonia and Greece. 

During a ſedition which happened in their march, 
body of twenty thouſand men drew off from the 
main army, and marched, under Leonor, and Luta- 
tarius, into Thrace, where they joined thoſe whom 
Cerechrius had already marched into that country; 
after which they made themſelves maſters of Byzan- 
tum, and the weſtern coaſts of the Propontis, and 
chen laid the adjacent country under contribution. 
() This deſertion did not prevent Brennus and 
Acichorius from continuing their march; and they 
drew, either from Illvrium, or their countrymen tlie 
Gauls, ſuch numerous reinforcements, as increaſed 
their army to a hundred and fifty-two thouſand foot, 
and fixty-one thouſand two hundred horſe. Ihe hopes 

(!) A. M. 37 26. Ant. J. C. 278. | 
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of booty, and ſome advantageous ſettlement, cau{ 
vaſt number of ſoldiers to join them in this expctitiy 


and with this army they marched directly to \lacWiycs i. 
nia, where they overpowered Soſthenes with ut cn: 
multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will lt of t 
appear by the ſequel, that Antigonus reigned in nee 
cedonia, after the death of Soſthencs. Wered an 

The Gauls, after their conqueſts in that come it 
advanced to the Straits of Thermopylæ, with n cet in 
tention to enter Greece; but were {topped for fr Pour, 
time by the troops who had been poſted there, ui, u 


oe we 
Fred in 
part. 
Maat all 
Wndcd 1 
Wit! ſuc 


fend that important paſs : till at laſt they difcover 
the way which the army of Xerxes had formerly u 
ken in their pallage over thele mountains; and ti 
Grecks, to avoid being ſurrounded by the troops & 
tached againſt them by the Gauls for that purpct 
were obliged to retire and leave them a free pallape, 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the π ie his 
towards Delphos, in order to pillage the imme et cot 
riches of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Aciclueigned 
rius to follow him with the troops under his co oaude. 
mand; declaring to him, at the fame time, wich «Mower. 
air of raillery, that he gods ought in reaſon to ini buch w 
ſome of their riches to men, who had more occaſion n bo! 
them than themſelves, and employed them in a ben Acicl 
naner. (it) Authors have here taken an opportu ef, an 
to relate very aſtoniting events: for they tell us, ti opyla 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos, e lad 
ſkies were blackened with a dreadful tempeſt, and Aut as! 
great numbers of his men were deſtroyed by hail H the e 
| thunder. To which they add, that this ſtorm was ey tir 
tended with an eart]h-quake, that rent the mount dec w. 
and threw down the rocks, which cruſhed the Ge gro 
by hundreds at a time; and that the remaining tro vor, 
were ſeized with ſuch a panic + the enſuing night, ter, 


Which t 

Cu) Juſtin. 1. 24. c. 6—8. Pauſan. I. 10. p.652.—65:. fam 
+ The antients thought theſe kinds of terrors were infulcd A that 
the mind by the god Pan. Other reaſons are likewiſe aſſignedl BS we die 
; 4 N | 


that name. 
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Jaſed them to miſtake their own men for the ene— 
ies, in conſequence of which they deſtroyed them- 
Nes in {uch a manner, that before the day grew 
Eur enough for them to diſtinguilh each other, above 
Wilt of the army periſhed in that manner. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple fo re- 
Wercd among them, had drawn from all parts to pre- 
re it from being plundered, were animated by an 
Wu in which heaven itſelf ſeemed to declare in their 
our, and charged the Gauls with ſo much impetu— 
iy, that though Acichorius had joined Breunus, 
Wicy were unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, and were ilaugh- 
red in vaſt numbers. Brennus was wounded in ſeve— 
parts of his body, but not mortally : when he ſaw 
Hat all was loſt, and that the deſign he had formed, 
Wnicd in the deſtruction of bis army, he was ſeized 
Iich ſuch deſpair, as made him retolve not to {ur- 
e his loſſes. He accordingly lent for all the officers 
Wat could be aſſembled, amidſt the contulion which 
igned among chem; and advited them to kill alithe 
Fouauded men, and make the beſt. retreat in their 
over. At the cloſe of thoſe expreſſions he drank as 
Puch wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his 
un boſom, and expired upon the ſpot. 

# Acichorius took the command in chief upon him- 
Elf, and endeavoured to regain the Straits of Ther— 


Ropylx, in order to march out of Greece, and conduct 


e lad remains of that army into their own country. 

But as he was obliged to pats through a large extent 
the cnemy's territories, and to hazard a battle, e- 
Fery time he wanted proviſions for his troops; and as 
eic were always reduced to the neceſſity of lying on 
e ground, though it was then the winter ſeaſon; in 
word, as they were conſtantly harraſſed from every 
unter, by the inhabitants of the countries through 
Nich they marched, they were all deſtroyed, either 
EW lamine, cold, dittempers, or the ſword; and of 
al that prodigious number oſ men who engaged in this 
Hpeditlon, not onc elcaped with life. 
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Some fabulous exaggerations may poſſibly be blend [Mſediat 
ed with the other circumſtances of this event; 4 ſtructo 
chietly with relation to the ſudden tempeſt that - poly Ur 
when the Gauls approached Delphos, and the ni that tl 
lous fall of the rocks on the ſacrilegious troops Nor men a 
haps the whole might be no more than a thick fe ls pes 
of arrows, hot by the enemies, who might ken careful 
roll down upon the Gauls huge ſtones from the * ther ci 
of the mountains. Such events are entirely — among 
and cuſtomary in attacks like this, which the prieſt belief 
whole intereſt it was to magnify the power of er Cod, 
god, might repreſent with an air of prodigy, and . Lenin 
2 miracufous interpoſition: 'Tis certain that any preval. 

count of this nature might be eaſily impoſed pot | (*) 
the credulity of the people, who are always fond n (ont 
giving in to the marvellous, and ſeldom ſcrupulouſly Font, 
examine the truth of ſuch things. ade 
On the other hand, we have no ſufficient reaſon u nelus 3 
diſbelieve any thing hiſtory relates of this event, they | 
The enterprize of Brennus was undoubtedly a {act bis m: 
legious impiety; and injurious to religion, as well 10 By. 
to the deity himſelf: for he ſpoke and acted in de Thi 
manner already repreſented, not from any cott nd 
that thoſe gods were the mere offspring of fable, ( where 
he did not think better on that article chan the Greeks they | 
themſclvcs) but from an abſolute contempt of à di gh 
nity in general. The idea of a God is impreſſed 01 ad 
the hearts of all men, and they have through all ag ad a 
and in all countries, believed it to be their dot u afign 
render certain honours to him. The Pagans were d Alta 
ceived in their application of this principle, but a 185 
acknowledged the neceflity of it. The Dcity, there ot St, 
in mere goodneſs to mankind, may have cauſed hi | Gants 

- vengeance to be diſplayed againſt thoſe, even am0ly ba 
the heathens, who teſtifſiced an open contempt of 0 = 
Supreme being, in order to preſerve the traces 1 ad | 
principles of religion in their minds, by fome c * bw 
ordinary indications of his anger, till it pleated E 8a 
to afford them clearer lights by the miniſtration ole (s) 

| | k 


Nlediatd) 
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Iulcdiator, at the appointed time, reſerved for the in- By”, 
ſſtruction of mankind, in that pure worlup which the „ 
only true God required from them. We bkewile fee 
that the Divine Being, in order to preſerve among 
nen a due reſpect for his providence, and a belief of | 75 
Inis peculiar attention to all their actions, has been * 
careful, from time to time, to punith perjuries and o- * 
Ether crying offences in a ſingular manner, and even 

among the Pagans themſelves. By which means the 

belief of that capital point, the firſt tie of man with 

Cod, was maintained amidſt all the darkness of Pa- 26 
eaniim, and the diſlolution of manners which then Ba 
E prevailed. But it is now time to return to the Gauls. 
E (x) Leonor and Lutarius, who had eſtabliſhed Net 
Ethemielves on the Propontis, advanced to the Helle- Py 
pont, and ſurprized Lyſimachia, after which they 77 
made themſelves maſters of all the Thracian Cherſo- 

neſus; but a difference ariſing between thetwo chiefs, we 
they ſeparated from each other. Lutarius continued 8 
his march along the Hellcipont, and Leonor returned 7 
10 Byzantium with the greateſt part of the army. | 4 
The latter having afterward paſſed the Boſphorus, 
and the other the Helleſpont, met again in Atta, 
where a reconciliation being effected between them, = 
they rejoined their forces, and entered into the ſer- 4. 
vice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia: who, after he 
had reduced his brother Zipetes by their aſſiſtance, Th 
and acquired the poſſeſſion of all his father's dominions, 1 
© aſhgned to them, for their ſettlement, that part of BE) 
Alia minor, which took from them the denomination 0 
ef Gallo-Græcia, or Galatia. The canonical epiltle 1 
ol St. Paul to the Galatians was written to the deſcen- 5 
dants of this people, and St. Jerom, above fix hun- 1 
adred years after the time we now ſpeak of, declared Wes 
that they continued to {peak the "La language he 
had heard at 'Treves. 50 | 
The remainder of thoſe who continued in "Thrace, 
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engaged afterward in a war with Antigonus Gonatas,. 6 
© (+) Lu. I. 38. n. 16. ſil 
2 | X. 2. who. 13 
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who reigned in Macedonia, and moſt of them were WM yeſted | 
then deſtroyed. Thoſe few who eſcaped, either pa. ears al 
ied into Aſia, and rejoined their countrymen in Galz. (2) £ 
tia; or di{perſed themſelves into other regions, where i this wa 
no farther mention is made of them. In this manner WW fling 11 
ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, after they cONLINL 
had threatened Macedonia, and all Greece with entire they ©: 
deſtruction. | onus 

After the death of Soſthenes, who defeated the hverec 
Gaals, and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia, An. on ace 
tiochus, the ſon of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigons Delve 
Gonatas, the fon of Demetrius Poltorcetes, formed? | 
pretenſions to that crown, which their fathers hal WE SECT: 


Kct. 5 


l one after the other. Antigonus, who after holy 
the fatal expedition of his father into Aſia, had reign. 8 © 
ed ten years in Greece, finding the ſtate ot his affairs WF /,. 
more favourable than thoſe of his competitor, was the the 


firſt who aſcended the throne, but each of them raiſed 100 
great armies, and contracted powerful alliances; the ID; 
one to ſupport himſelf in his new conqueſt, and the an 


other to diſpoſſeſs him. Nicomedes, king of Bithy- tor! 


devot 
had f 


then 


nia, having eſpouſed the party of Antigonus in this 

conjuncture, Antiochus, when he was preparing to 

enter Macedoma, was engine's, to leave ſo power 
{ 


ful an enemy in his rear. Inſtead therefore of pal- | 50 
ſing the Helleſpont, he ſuddenly poured his troops OY 


into- Birhynia, which then became the theatre ot the 


war. The forces were at firft ſo equal that neither WW iſt 
party would preſume to attack the other, and cont!- Wh wan 
nued for ſome time in that ſtate of inaction ; during To 
which a treaty was concerted, and in conſequence wy 
Antigonus eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of Strato- in 
nice and Seleucus, and Antigonus reſigned to bim __ 
his pretenſions to the throne of Macedonia. In this 3 
manner he remained peaceable poſſeſſor, and tranl- 5 
mitted it to his poſterity, who enjoyed it for {everi! 1 
generations, to the time of Perſeus, the laſt of th 15 
race, who was defeated by Paulus Emilius, and d- (: 

(y) A. M. 3748. Ant. J. C..276. Memnon, apud Thot. c. 19 (- 


veitc 


* 


ears after, formed into a province of the empire. 
(z) Antiochus, having thus diſengaged himſelf from 
this war, marched againſt the Gauls, who, after ſet- 
ling in the land. granted them by Nicomedes, were 
continually making incurſions on all ſides, by which 
they extremely 1ncommoded their neighbours. Anti- 
gonus defeated them with great ſlaughter, and de- 
 ivered the country from their oppreſſors. This acti- 


on acquired him the title of Soter, which ſiguines a 


Deliverer. 


EF SECT. VI. Prolemy Philadelphus caiiſes the books of the 
| holy ſcripture, preſerved by the Fews with the utmoſe 
care, to be tranſlated into the Greek language, as an 
ornament to his library. This is called the V erſton of 
| the Septilagint. Rn 
| (a) F HE tumult of the wars which diverſity of in- 
tereſt had kindled among the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, throughout the whole extent of their ter- 
ntories, did. not prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from 
| devoting his utmoſt attention to the noble library he 
had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depoſited 
the moſt valuable and curious books he was capable of 
collecting from all parts of the world. "This prince 
being intormed, that the Jews were maiters of a 
| work which contained the laws of Moles, and the 
| ſtory of that people, was deſirous of having 1: 
tranſlated out of the Hebrew language into the Greek, 
in order to enrich his Hhbrary with that performancc. 
To accomplith this deſign, it became neceſſary for 
him to addreis himſelf to the high-prieft of the Jewiſh 
nation; but the affair happened to be atteuded with 
great difficulty. A very conliderable number of cs 
Fad been actually reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery in Egypt, 
by Ptolemy Soter, during the invaſions of Judaa in 
his time; and it was repreſented to the king, that 
(2) A. M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. 
(4) A. NM. 3727. Ant. J. C. 277, 
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veſted of his dominions, which the Romans, in a few 
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there would be no probability of obtaining from thy 
3 either a copy, or a faithful tranſlation of ther 
aw, while he ſuffered ſuch a number of their com. 
trymen to continue in their preſent ſervitude. Prole. 
my, who always acted with the utmoſt generofin 
and was extremely {ollicitous to enlarge his libr, 
did not heſitate a moment, but iſſued a decree for tn 
11 all the ſewiſh ſlaves in his dominions to then 
full liberty; with orders to his treaſurer to pay twenty 
drachmas * 2 head to their maſters, for their ran{on, 
The ſum expended on this occation amounted to four 
hundred talents +; which make it evident that u 
hundred and twenty chouſand Jews recovered their 
frecdom, by this bounteous proceeding. The King 
then gave orders for diſcharging the children born i 
ſlavery, with their mothers, and the ſum employed {or 
this purpoſe amounted to above half the former, 
Theſe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
hopes that he ſhould caſily obtain his requeſt from the 
high-prieſt, whoſe name was Eleazar. He had lent 
ambattadors to that pontiff, with a very obliging letter 
on his part, accompanied with magnificent preſents, 
The amballadors. were received at Jeruſalem, with al 
imaginable honours, and the King's requeſt was grants 
ed with the greateſt jov. Upon which they returned 
10 Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Nloſaic 
law, written in letters of gold, and. given them by 
the high-prieſt himſelf, with fix elders of each tribe, 
that is ro ſay, feventy-two in the whole; and they 
were authorized to tranſlate that copy into the Greek 
language. 
Ihe King was deſirous of ſeeing theſe depurics, and 
propoſed to each of them a different queſtion, in or- 


der to make a trial of their capacity. He was fats 


neck with their anſwers, in which great wiſdom ap- 
peared, and loaded them with preients,. and other 


nnarks of his friendihip. The elders were then cot- 


ducted to the ifte of Pharos, and lodged in a houte 


About tea ſhillings, + About ſixty thouſand: pounds 
| | prepare 
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$repared for their reception, where they were plen- 
Wifully ſupplied with all neceflary accommodations. 
hey applied themſelves to their work without loſing 
me, and in ſeventy-two days compleated the volume 
Which is commonly called the Septuagint Verſion *. 
The whole was afterward read, and approved in the 
preſence of the King, who admired, in a peculiar 
manner, the wiſdom of the laws of Moſes, and dif- 
miſſed the ſeventy-two deputies with extremely mag- 
pifcent preſents; part of which were tor themſelves ; 
others for the high-prieſt, and the remainder for the 
Remple. Expences of this nature, though very con- 
ſiderable, never ruin a ftate, and do a prince great 
honour, 
The author from whom theſe facts are extracted is 
Ariſtæus, who repreſents himſelf as one of the officers 
of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a 
number of other circumſtances, which 1 have omit- 
ted, becauſe they ſcem more improbable than thoſe 1 
have inferted. It is pretended, , that the writers whe- 
ther Jews, as Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus; or 
Chriltians, as Juſtia, Irenzus, Clement of Alexan- 
dra, Hilary, Auſtin, and ſome others; who have 
employed their pens on the ſubject of the Septuagint 
verſion, have founded all their relations on the mere 
© veracity of Ariſtæus, when the work that bears his 
name is thought to be a ſpurious piece. Some of theſe 
authors have added circumſtances which are generally 
diſbelieved, hecauſfe they have too much of the mar- 
vellous in them. (6) Philo declares, that though their 
> tranſſations were made in {eparate apartments, yet the 
| leaſt difference in the ſenſe, or ſtyle in which they 
were couched, was fo far from appearing, that, on the 
© contrary, the expreſſions were every where the ſame, 
even to a ſingle word; from whence he concludes, 
| that theſe perlons were not mere tranſlators, but men 


(3) Philo de vita Moſis, I. 2. p. 658. 
. It is called the Scptuagint, for the ſake of the round number 
© 7, but the ſacred books were tranflated by ſevemty-two perſors. 
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inſpired by the ſpirit of God, who conducted they 


on that occaſion, and diftated the whole to they, 
even to the minuteſt word. 
the other fathers already mentioned, ſuppoſe that cad 


uſtin, and, after hin 


of the ſeventy-two interpreters performed his eg 
in a ſeparate cell, without the leaſt correfpondeny 
with each other, and yet that all their tranſlation 
were perfectly conformable to each other in cy 


I have frequently declared my reſolution not to e 
ter into any hiſtorical diſquiſitions of this nature 
which require much time and learning; and woul 


therefore call off my attention too long from my prin 


cipal object. The reader may confult the learned 
Prideaux, who has treated this ſubject at large. 4 
that can be depended upon, and which no one hs 
thought fit to conteſt, is, chat a tranſlation of dr 
ſacred books from the Hebrew into the Greck, ws 
made in Egypt, in the time of the Prolemics ; thr 


we have this tranſlation {till extant, and that it i 


the ſame which was uſed in the time of our blelkt 
Saviour, as molt of the patlapes cited by the facret 
writers of the New - Teſtament, from the 0r:gipl 
Greek of the Old, are to be found verbaiiin in ths 


verſion. It ſtill ſubſiſts, and continues to be ned 
the Oriental churches; as it allo was by thole in ts 


primitive ages, among whom it patied lor a canolici 
tranſlation. . 
This verſion therefore which renders the {criptuor! 


of the Old Teſtament . intelligible to 2 vaſt number d 


people, became one of the molt confiderable fruit 


olf the Grecian conqueſts; and was evidently com. 


prehended in the deſign God had. in view, when bt 


delivered up all the Eait to the Greeks, and {iipporied 


them in thoſe regions, notwithitanding their d1vitfiol 
and jealouſies, their wars, and the frequent revolution 
that happened among them. In this manner did Got 
prepare the way for the preaching of the goipel, wilt 
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any nations, of different languages and manners, 
Pio one ſociety, and the {ame worſhip and doctrines, 
che inſtrumentality of the fineſt, moſt copious and 
Gorrect language that was ever ſpoken in the world, 
Wind which RS common to all the . ountries that 
pere conquered by Alexander. 


$ tc r. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus : Firſt 
| into Italy; where he fights two batttes with the Ro- 
| mans. The character and conduct of Cineas. Se- 
E condly, imo Sicily; and then into Italy again. His 
? third engagement with the Romans ; wherein he ig 
& defeated, His expedition into Macedonia; of which 
be mazes hinsſclf maſter for ſome time, after he had 
E overt; own Antigouus, His expedition into Pelopon- 
6 neſus. He forins the ſiege of Sparta, but without 
E fucceſs. Is lain at that of Argos. The deputation 
from Philadelphns to the Romans, and from the Ro- 
mani to Pitadeclplls, 


%  YRRHUS, when he returned into Epirus, 
$ after he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, 
Tight have paſſed his days in tranquillity among his 
ſubjects, and enjoying the ſweets of peace, by govern- 
ing his people agrecably to the rules of juſtice, But 
2 diſpoſition ſo active and impetuous as his own, in 
conjunction with a reftleſs and ardent ambition, was 
Incapabie of being at reſt itſelf, or ſuffering others to 
be ſo. This indiſpoſition of mind was, in reality, a 
raging fever, which knew no intermiflion. In a 
word, he grew inſupportable to himſelf, and was con- 
tinually flying himſelf in purſuit of foreign objects, 
and in following from country to country, a felicity 


no where to be found. He therefore ſeized with joy, 


the firſt opportunity that offered, for plunging himſelf 
into new affairs. | 5 5 
(a) The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at 
war with the Romans, and their own country not 


$ (e) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390.— 397. Pauſan. I. 1. p. 21, 22. Juſtin. 
L 10. c. x, 2. (d) A. M. 3734. Ant. J. C. 290. - 
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furniſhing them with generals of ſufficient abilities u 
oppole ſuch formidable enemics, they turned their ev 
toward Epirus, and diſpatched amballadors thither, 50 
only from themſelves, but from all the Greeks in luah 
with magnificent preients for Pyrrhus. They had d. 
ders to tell him, that they wanted a leader of cxper, 
ence and reputation; that they had a competent ni. 
ber of good troops, aud by only aſſembling the fore; 
of the Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and Tarey 
tines, were in a condition to bring an army of twer 
ty thouſand horſe, and thirty-hve thouſand foot int 
the field. The joy with which Pyrrhus received: 
Ae ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition, and {© con. 

rmable to his character, may eaſily be 1magjne(, 
The Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm & 
fire and violent paſſion for this war, 

A Theſſalian, named Cineas, was then at th: 
court of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, 
and having been the diſciple of Demoſthenes, was d. 
tingoiſhed from all the orators of that time, not on 


that great maſter, but for having been moſt {uccelsfil 
in deriving from fo excellent a {chool, the ſolid pris 
ciples, and beſt maxims of true politics. This pero: 
was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employ: 
him on embaſſies to ſeveral cities with whom he h 
negociations to tranſact. Cineas, through the who: 
courle of theſe employments, confirmed, by his co 
duct, the truth of this expreflion of Euripides, Ilz 
the eloquence of an enemy is no leſs prevalent thai li 
rd. And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that |t 

d gained more cities by the eloquence of Cine, 
than he could poſſibly have conquered by the force! 
arms. For this reaſon he entertained the greatelts 
ſteem for his perſon ; conferred many honours uf 
him, and employed him in the moſt important aff 
A man of this character is always an ineſtimable tt 
| ſure, and would conſtitute the happineſs of a prin 
and his people, were his counſels admitted to ti» 
place. | Cines 
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cCineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
pig into Italy, and finding him one day diſengaged 
rom affairs, and in a temper not to be offended with 


nocent liberties, entered into a free converſation 
With that prince, Your majeſty mtends, ſaid he, to 
urch againſt the Romans ; ſhould the gods be ſo gra- 


Fious as te render you Vidtorious, what adummage would 
hou derive from your conqueſt ? Were the Romans once 
Juldued by my arms, replied Pyrrhus, all Italy would 
en be ours. Stuppeſing ourſelves maſters of that coun- 
, continued Cineas, how ſhould we proceed next? 
Pyrrhus, who did not yet | rey his drift, continued, 
Cicily will then preſent itſelf to us, aud you know the im- 


Wportance of that i/land. But will our expeditions, added 
FCincas, end with the conqueſt of Sicily; No, certainly, 


teplied Pyrrhus, with an air of emotion, Cam we ſtop 


ort in ſo glorious a career? If the geds are pleaſed 10 


frown 11s with ſucceſs, theſe would be only preludes to 
ore glortous enterprizes. Carthage, with all Af;ica, 


Macedosia, my antient domain, every province in Greece 
Hall be part of out future conqueſts. And wren we have 
Wor ſnered all we can, how ſhall we diſpoſe of ourfeltves ? 


D:/poſe of ourſefves © Te will live at our eaſe. We 


i paſs whole days in feaſts and agrecable converſation, 
nd ink of nothing but enjoying ourſelves. 


Ab ! my 
4, interrupted Cincas, and what prevents 11s now 


on, living at eaſe, moking of feaſts, celebrating feſti- 


bois, and enjoying all your majeſty has mentioned © Why 
8 we go /% Jar in ſearch of an happineſs already in 


Bw power; and pay /0 dear for what we muy now enjoy 
to! the-leaft trouble ? 

Ibis diſcourſe of Cincas affected, but not corrected 
FS yrrhus. He could make no reatonable objection to 
hat he had heard; but his natural ardour, more af. 


{%ng, more durable, urged him on in purſuit of a 


mou of glory, that was always preſenting a de- 


mive and ſhining outſide to his view, and would not 


Permit him to enjoy the leaſt repole, either by night 
Fs U day. N ; 


Monſieur 
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Monſieur Paſchal has conſidered this reflection 9 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of his thoughts, wherein 


hari 


* 


ed. ; 


. / arked 
W:oula 


has explained, in an admirable manner, the orizin oo ch 
the tumultuous employments of mankind,. and ef: All 
the world calls diverſion or paſtime. The foul, Mancce 
that great man, diſcovers nothing in herſelf ute N. 
furnith her with contentment. Whatever ſhe bebqh . 
there, afflits her when the conſiders it ſeduce 1c 
This obliges her to have recourſe to external H 
ments, that ſhe may loſe in them the remembri» hf Ita] 
of her real ſtate. In this oblivion conſiſts her He. 
and, to render her miſerable, it ſuffices to oblige lMourle, 
to enter into, and converſe with herſelf. Iod th. 
He then proceeds to juſtify the truth of this g Niug's 
flection, by a variety of examples; after which Helv. 
adds the following remarks. When Cincas told Hemi 
rhus, who propoſed to live at caſe when he had edit 
quered a large part of the world, that it would ere e 
better for him to haſten his intended happine's, Mies; 
enjoying the repoſe in his power, without going rk, 
queſt of it through ſuch a number of fatigucs; Me co: 
ave him a counſel that admitted of many difticulupi;, 1 
and which ſeemed almoſt as irrational as the dcigr ot 14k 
that ambitious youth. Each of them ſuppoſcd, ting iy; 
man was capable of being ſatisfied with himſe!!, t, x 
his preſent enjoyments, without filling up-the vod, bo ch 
his heart with imaginary hopes, which is ccr:a Wk 4 gt 
falſe. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either bcto!c, ing 
after he had conquered the world; and perhaps eren 
lite of eaſe recommended to him by his miniſter woe nt 
have proved leſs ſatisfactory to him, than the hu che va 
of all the wars and expeditions he meditated. ot { 
It is certain, however, that neither the pl11:01031f power. 
nor the conqueror, were in à condition to Hape 
heart of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, thereto!c, ere ee 
mediately diſpatched Cineas to the Tarentines \! ayer - 
band of three thouſand foot; ſoon after which a 1 "7 
number of flat-bottom'd veſſels, galleys, aud alem 1: 
of tranſport-ſhips arriving from Tarentum, he Cine 


4 
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Puked on board that fleet twenty elephants, three 
Pouſand horſe, twenty thouſand heavy-armed foot, 
o chouſand archers, and five hundred ſlingers. 
al being ready, he {ct fail; but as ſoon as he ad- 
W:nced into the open fea, a violent tempeſt role from 
B North, and drove him out of his courſe. The 
"F in which he was yielded at firſt to the fury of 
We ſtorm; but the care of the pilot and mariners was 
Inployed ſo effectually, that he at laſt gained the coaſt 
f Italy, after a voyage of infinite ſatigue and danger. 
Nie other ſhips were incapable of holding the {ame 
Wourle, At laſt a ſtrong gale ſprang up from the land, 
nd the waves beat fo violently againſt the head of the 
Kng's thip, that they expected it to founder immedi— 
Kicly. Pyrrhus did not heſitate a moment in this ex- 
Femity, but threw himſelf into the ſea, and was im— 
pediately followed by his friends and guards, who p 
Were emulous to {ave him at the hazard of their own | 
Res; but the night, which happened to be extremely 2 
Ark, and the impetuous burſting of the waves upon 2 
he coaſt, from whence they were repelled with a loud 
War, made it very difficult for them to affiſt him; till 1 
T laſt the King, after he had ſtruggled with the winds 5 
d waves for a conſiderable part of the night, was 
it, the next morning, on the ſhore, the wind be— 
De then conſiderably abated. The long fatigue he 1 
d ſuſtained weakened him to ſuch a degree, that no- 8 
Wing but his courage, always great aud invincible, ip 
Mevented him from finking under it. BI 
In the mean time the Netlapians, on whoſe coaſt Wo 
he waves had caſt him, haſtened to him with the ut- — 99 
Emoſt ſpeed, to tender him all the aſſiſtance in their . 
Per. They alſo went to meet ſome of his {hips that Be + 
Ecaped the ſtorm; but the cavalry they found on board 4 
re very inconſiderable in number: The infantry, how- 1 5 
| 
" 
| 
: 


cr, amounted to two thouſand men, and had two 174 

phants with them. Pyrrhus, after he had drann | 
* em up in a body, led them directly to Tarentum. 
Lucas, as ſoon as he received intelligence of his ap- 
Vor. VII. * proach, 
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then treated them like one determined to be ther 
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proach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhyz 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely {yr. 
priz.cd to find the inhabitants ſolely employed in plex. 
tures, which it was their uſual cuſtom to indulge, 
without the leaſt prodence or interruption : And they 
now took it for granted, that whilſt Pyrrhus fought 
tor them, they might quietly continue in their oi 
houſes, folely employed in bathing, uſing exquiſite 
pertumes, feaſting and recrcations. Pyrrhus did not 
intend to lay them under any conſtraint, till he hat 
received intelligence that his {hips were fafe, and ul 
the greateſt part of his army had joined him. le 


maſter, He began with ſhuttiug up all the public 
gardens, and places of exercue, where the inhabitant 
uſually entertained themſelves with news, and repy- 
lated military affairs as they walked together, He allo 
lulpended their feaſts and public ſhews, and was alto- 
gether as ſevere upon the aſſemblies of news-moupers, 
In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and be. 
naved at all muſters and reviews with very inexorable 
leverity to thole who failed in their duty. In conte. 
quence of which ſeveral, who had never been d. 
cuſtomed to ſo rigorous a diſcipline, withdrew from 
the city; thinking it an inſupportable ſervitude, 19 
be debarred from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 
pleaſures. | 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the conſul was advancing againſt him vw 
powerful army, and that he was then in Lucam, 
where he burnt and deſtroyed all the country around 
him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had vor cl. 
him any ſuccours at that time, yet as he thought! 
very dilhonourable to permit the enemy to approsch 
nearer him, and commit their ravages in lus lch, 
he took the field with the few troops he had. Jul 
before he entered upon any hoſtilities, he ditpatched! 
herald to demand of the Romans, whether thcy would 


content, before the commencement of the war, te d 
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zmicable accommodation of the differences between 
them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the whole 
affair to his judgment and deciſion? To which Levi- 
nus the conſul made this reply; T hat the Romans neither 
not Pyrrinis for an arliter, nor feared him as an eneny. 
| Pyrrhus, upon recciving this anlwer, advanced with 
his troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities 
of Pandoſia and Heraclea ; and when he heard that 
the Romans were very near him, and encamped on 
the other fide of the river Siris, he mounted his horſe, 
and approached the bank, to take a view of their ſitu- 
ation. When he faw the appearance of their troops; 
their advanced guards; the tne order oblerved univer- 
ally, and the commodious {1tuation of their camp, he 
vas aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw; and addreſſing himſelf 
to one of his friends who was then near him; Mega- 
cles, {aid he, the diſpoſition of theſe Barbariens ig by no. 
means barbarons ; we ſhall [ce whether the reſt will cor- 
reſpond! with this appearance +, And already anxious. 
for the ſucceſs of the future, he reſolved to wait the 
arrival of his allies; thinking it ſufficient, at that 
ume, to poſt a body of troops on the bank of the river, 
to oppoſe the Romans if they ſhould attempt to pais; 
but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman, 
infautry had already forded the ſtream, and the caval- 
1 paſſed it where they found it practicable. The ad- 
vanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding them- 
lelyes ſufficiently ſtrong, and fearing to be ſurrounded 
by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
uith great precipitation; ſo that Pyrrhus, who arrived 
there a few moments before with the reſt of his 
troops, had not time to diſpute the paſlage with the 
enemy. 

As ſoon. as he ſaw a great number of Roman buck- 
lers, glittering on this ſide of the river, and their ca- 
| Vary advancing toward him in fine order, he cloſed 
lis rank, and began the attack. The luſtre and beauty 
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of his arms, which were very magnificent, diſtingyji 
ed him in a conſpicuous manner, and his actions net 


it evident, that the reputation he had acquired did eles, 
exceed his merit. For while he engaged in the last 
tle, without ſparing his own perſon, and bore e ſpo 


all before him, he was attentive to the function; ich 


general; and amidſt the greateſt dangers was pere be | 
cool, diſpatched his commands with as much u a 
quillity as if he had been in his. palace; and {pry wy 
from place to place, to reinſtate what was amis, my 
{uſtain thoſe who ſuffered moſt. With ac 
During the heat of the engagement, one of t!: here {t 
Italian horſe with a lance in his hand, ſingled ent. 
Pyrrhus from all the reſt of the troops, and food Pyrt 
bim with the utmoſt ardour wherever he went; « Wiſtak 
recting all his own motions by thoſe of the Kiſs, 2. 
And having at laſt found a favourable opportunity, | akin 
aimed a furious ſtroke at him, but wounded only es. 
horſe. At the ſame time Leonatus of Macedon, kl 1 


the Italian's horſe. Boch horſes being down, Pyr 


was immediately ſurrounded by a troop of his friere A 
who carried him off, and killed the Italian, who tous: 8 [1 
l eir I 


with great bravery. 
This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precauti airy 
than he had practiſed before, and obliged him to: Wut th 


more careful of himſelf; which is an indiſpenſible dE" ol 
in a general, on whoſe welfare that of a whole ae Di 
depends. When he beheld his cavalry give way, ! Foul. 
ordered his infantry to advance, and immediately Niu 


it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Megact 
one of his friends, he put on thoſe of the latter, 2 
vigorouſly charged the Romans, who received 
with great intrepidity. The battle was obſtinun 
diſputed on both ſides, and the victory long conti 
doubtful. Authors fay that each army gave way il 
times, and as often returned to the charge. 
Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took à pro 
method for the prelervation of his life; thong. 
the event, it almoſt proved fatal to him, ane" 


je enemies threw themſelves in throngs about Me— 
cles, whom they took to be the king; and he was 
& laſt wounded by an horieman, who left him upon 


lich he carried full ſpeed to Levinus the conſul; and 
he ſhewed them to him, cried. out aloud, that he 
Wd (ain Pyrrhus. Thele ſpoils being borne 1n tri- 
Wnph through all the ranks, filled the whole Roman 
my with inexpreſſible joy. All the held reſounded 
with acclamations of victory, while the Grecian troops 
here {truck with univerſal conſternation and diſcourage- 
ent. | 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of this 
Miſtake, flew bareheaded through all the lines, hold- 
g out at the ſame time his hand to the {oldicrs, and 
Waking himſelf known to them by his voice and ge- 
ures, The battle was then renewed, and the ele- 
Whants were chiefly inſtrumental in deciding the victo— 
mw. For when Pyrrhus ſaw the Romans broke by 
ee and that the horſe, inſtead of approach- 
g them, were ſo terrified that they ran away with 
cir riders, he immediately led up the Thetlalian ca- 
Alry againſt them, while they were in confution, and 


Wut them to flight, after having made a great flaugh- 


ter of them. 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus writes, that near fiſteen 
Douſand Romans were killed in this battle, and that 
Yrrhus loſt thirteen thouſand of his men. But other 
Iſtorians make the lols leſs on both ſides. 
Puyrrhus immediately made himſelf maſter of the 
hemies camp which they had abandoned, brought o- 
r ſeveral cities from their alliance, ravaged all the 
3 around him, and advanced within ſiftcen 
agues of Rome. 


he Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, 


Wer the battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their 
Flay. But his air and aſpect made it evident, that. 
E wasexceedingly delighted at bottom, that Nis troops, 


L 3 2. 28 
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& the point of wreſting the victory out of his hands. 


e ſpot, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, 
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turn but their friendſhip, and a ſofficient ſecurity for 
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in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had defeate; Muderſt 
ſo well diſciplined and numerous an army of the Ro. Hperſe 
mans, without the aſſiſtance of his allies, poled t 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the Hel to 
great loſs they had ſuſtained; and inſtead of recallne Wound | 

cvinus, were ſolely intent on preparations for a {. Nenera 


cond battle. This exalted turn of foul, which mani. 
feſted ſo much ſteadineſs and intrepidity, ſurprized, 
and cven terrified Pyrrhus. He therefore thought it 
prudent to diſpatch a {econd embaſly, in order to (ound 
their diſpoſitions, and to ſee if they would not incline 
to {ome expedient for an amicable accommodation; 
and in the mean time returned to Farentum. Cine 
therefore being {ent to Rome, had ſeveral conference: 
with the principal citizens, and ſent preſents, in the 


countr 
[cient \ 
and aff 
dy an 
erer a 
„ not 
| © the 
1 

lis 
name of the king, to them and their wives: But not 
one Roman would receive them; they all replied, and 
even their wives, that when Rome had made a public 
treaty with the king, it would be time enough to ex. 
prels his ſatisfaction with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he ac. 
quainted them with the propoſals of his maſter, who 
offered to deliver up his priſoners to the Romans with. 
out any ranſom, and to aid them in the conque!t ot 
4 Italy; require, at the ſame time, no other re- 


the Tarentines. Several of the ſenators feemed in- 
clinable to a peace, and this was no unreaſonable dit 
poſition. They had lately been defeated in a great 
battle, and were on the point of hazarding another 0i 
much more importance. They had like wiſe rraſon t0 


be apprehenſive of many fatal events; the forces f _ 
pyrrhus having been conſiderably. augmented by the ial 
zunction of ſevera] of his Italian allies. Peas 

Ihe Roman courage, in this conjuncture, ſcemed Wi L 
to want the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Apps N05 
Claudius, an illaſt rious ſenator, whole great age and thet 
lofs of fight had obliged him to confine himfelt 10 his % 
family, aud retire from public affairs: But when I EI 

| underſtocd, WE 
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nderſtood, by the confuſed report which was then 
diſperſed through the city, that the ſenators were giſ- 
poſed to accept the offers of- Pyrrhus, he cauted him- 
elk to be carried into the aſſembly, which kept a pro- 
bund ſilence, the moment he appeared. There the 
venerable old man, whole zeal for the honour of his 
country ſeemed to have inſpired him with all his an- 
[cient vigour, made it evident by reaſons equally fold 
and affecting, that they were on the point of deſtroying, 
by an infamous treaty, all the glory which Rome had 
lever acquired. Where, ſaid he, with a warmth of 
noble indignation, where is the ſpirit that ſuggeſted 
the bold language you once uttered, and whoſe ac- 
cents run through all the world; when you declar- 
ech, that if the great Alexander himſelf had invaded 
„Italy, when we were young, and our fathers in the 
“ vizour of their age, he would never have gained 
the reputation of being invincible, but have added 
[© new lucre to the glory of Rome, either by his 
flight or death! Is it poſſible then, that you ſhould 
| © now tremble st the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who 
hes paſted his days in cringing to one of the guards 
of that Alexander, and who now wanders, like a 
wretched adventurer, om country to country, to: 
avoid the enemies he has at home, and who has the 
inſolence to promiſe you the conquelt of Italy, 
| © ith thoſe very troops who have not been able to 
„ ſecure him a {mall tract of Macedonia!“ He added 
many other things of the {ame nature, which awaken- 
ed the Roman bravery, and diſpelled the apprehen- 
| 1100s of the ſenators; who unanimouſly returned this 
antwer to Cineas: That Pyrrhpiis [ould fir retire from 
italy, after which, if he ſhould find himſelf diſpoſed for 
| peace, he might ſend an cinba{ſy to ſollicit it. Biit that 
2 long as he contizmed in arms in their country, the 
| Romans world maintain the war againſt hint with all 
| their forces, though he ſhould even vanguifſh ten thou- 
aud ſuch leaders as Levinus. BF 
It is ſaid, that Cineas, during his continuance ax 
| Rome, 


we owe 
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Rome, in order to negotiate a peace, took a the 
methods of a man of wiſdom and addreſs, to injo;y 
himſelf of the manners and cuſtoms of the Romam; 
their public as well as private conduct, with the form 
and conſtitution of their government; and that he 
was induſtrious to obtain as exact an account as py 
ſible, of the forces and revenues of the republic, Wha 
he returned to Tarentum, he gave the king a faithſy 
relation of all the diſcoveries he had made in lis ch: 
ferences with the principal men of Rome, and tol 
him, among other particulars, That the fcnate ſecs 
to him ail - er of kings. A juſt and noble idea 
that auguſt body And' with reſpect to the nuticros 
inhabitants who filled the ſtreets and all parts of t 
country, he added, I greatly fear we are fightin 3 5 
an Hydra. Cineas, indeed; had ſome reaſon for f 


remark ; for the conſul Leina had at that time: 17 


army in the field, twice as numerous as the Hit, 4 


Rome had ſtill an infinite number of men capadie d 


bearing arms, and forming many armies as power! 
as that which had been newly levied, 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immedi! 
ly ſucceeded by the arrival of zmbaliadors to Ph 
from the Romans, among whom was Fabrice wat, 
as Cineas informed the Eng, was highly eſteem 
Rome as a very virtuous man, and well expericnct 
in military affairs, but that his fortune was extreme! 
low. Pyrrhus reccived them with extraordinary nat 
of diſtintica, and treated them with ail the Bonom 
poſſible. ihe amba%adors at their audience Laich ever) 
thing aeceliary in the pretent conjuncture; and as it 
1magined his thoughts were elate by the victory he had 

obtained over their troops, they repretented to him 
viciſſitudes and inconitancy of fortunc, which no pri: 
dence of man could foreice; that the greateſt over 
throws in the field were incapable of ſinking the hb 
man fortitade, and conſequently it could "never 
alarmed at any little diſadvantage: That the cx 
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each Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterprize he was form- 
g: That he would find, at worſt, that they were 
bnemies prepared to receive him, and in a capacity to 
Befend themſelves. They concluded their remon— 
Frances with leaving it to his choice, either to receive 
& ranſom for their ſoldiers who were then his priſoners 
bf war, or to exchange them for {uch of his troops as 
te Romans had taken from him. 
(e) Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, 
anſwered the ambaſſadors to this effect.“ Romans, 
I it is with an ill grace you demand the priſoners 1 
have taken from you, as you intend to employ 
W them againſt me, after your refuſal of the peace I 
propoſed. If our mutual intereſt had been the ſub- 
ect of your attention, you never would have had 
e recourſe to ſuch evaſions. Be it your care to end, 
If by an amicable treaty, the war you are maintain- 
ing againſt me and my allies, and I promiſe to re- 
WF ſtore you all my priioners, as well your citizens as 
your confederates, without the ranſom you offer 
me. If you reject this condition, it is in vain for 
you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed 
# upon to relcate ſo great number of ſoldiers.“ 
When he had returned this anſwer to the ambaſla- 
dors, he took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in 
the following manner. “ As for you, Fabricius, I 
am ſenſible of your merit. I am likewiſe informed 
that you are an excellent general, and perfectly 
qualified for the command of an army ; that juſtice 
and temperance are united in your character, and 
„that you paſs for a perſon of conſummate virtue. 
But I am likewile as certain of your poverty; and 
„ muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular alone, 
(has treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacing you 
in the claſs of indigent ſenators. In order, there- 
EF tore, to ſupply that fole deficiency, I am ready to 
give you as much gold and ſilver as will raiſe you 
#* above the richeſt citizen of Rome; being fully per- 
: (e) Dion. Halicarn. Excerpt, Legat. p. 744-748. ; 
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ſuaded, T hat no expence can be more honouralle g pyr 
a prince than that which is employed in the relief ic 
great men, who are compelled by their poverty ien in 
a life unworthy of their virtue; and that this i; WK. any 
nobleſt purpoſe to witch a King can poſſibly det, int 
treaſures, At the ſame time, I muſt deſire you vi, vou 
believe, that I have no intention to exact any unju . "ek 
or diſhonourable ſervice from you, as a return a 


5 acq 
gratitude. I expect nothing from you but hr 
perfectly conſiſtent with your honour, and wa nor 
will add to your authority and importance in york. Th 
own country. Let me therefore conjure vou wie con 
aſſiſt me with your credit in the Roma (eras, Wi. gro 
which has hitherto aſſumed an air of too m. vou 
flexibility, with relation to the treaty I j19po!rd, er 
and has never conſulted the rules of moderation in We wh; 
any reſpect. Make them ſenſible, I intreat you, We 7 + 
that I have given my ſolemn word to aſliſt the I he 
rentines and other Greeks who are ſettied in the cou 
part of Italy; and that I cannot in lonour abandon iff 101 
them on any account, and e{pecially as I am nos ec it 
the head of a potent army that has already gin Wi h 
me a battle. I muſt however acquaint you, tha! 
am called, by ſome preſſing affairs, io my own 0 ed 
minions ; and this is the circumſtance which mals or 
me wiſh for peace with the greater ſollicitude. e. 
to any other particulars, if my quality as a |ny We © 
cauſes me to be ſuſpected by the ſenate, becaul:: Nef 
number of other princes have openly violated tl: We: ;1; 
faith of treaties and alliances, without the leaſt h; he 
fitation ; become my ſecurity yourſelf on this o- We , 
caſion; aſſiſt me with your counſels in all my ps Wee g 
ceedings, and command my armies under me. n. 
want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend; 9 We ar 
you as much need a Prince, whoſe liberalitics mw Wee 0 


enable you to be more uſeful, and to do more 10% We 4, 

to mankind. Let us therefore conſent to rea! Wie an 

mutual aſſiſtance to each other, in all the ful an 

conjunctures of our lives.” _ co Free 
| orb 
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Pyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
ahricius, after a few moments ſilence, replied to 
dim in theſe terms. © Ir is needleſs for me to make 
any mention of the experience I may poſſibly have 
in the conduct of public or private affairs, ſince 
vou have been informed of that from others. With 
reſpect alſo to my poverty, you ſeem to be ſo well 
acquainted with it, that it would be unneceſſary 
& for me to aſſure you, I have no money to improve, 
& nor any ſlaves from whom I derive the leaſt revenue: 
e That my whole fortune conſiſts in a houſe of no 
„ conſiderable appearance; and in a little ſpot of 
ground that furniches me with my ſupport. But if 
Is you believe my poverty renders my condition in— 
„ ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, 


am the leſs conſidered, becaule I happen not to 
ebe of the number of the rich; permit me to ac- 
% quaint you, that the idea you conceive of me, is 
* not juſt, and that whoever may have inſpired you 
K with that opinion, or you only ſuppoſe ſo yourſelf, 
you are deceived to entertain it. Tho? I do not pol- 
„gels riches, I never did imagine my indigence a pre- 
K jodice to me, Whether J conſider myſelf as a public 
or private perſon. Did my neceſſitous circumſtances 
K ever induce my country to exclude me from thoſe 
e glorious employments, that are the nobleſt objects 
of the emulation of great fouls? I am inveſted with 
the higheſt dignities, and fee myſelf placed at the 
head of the moſt illuſtrious embaſhes. I afliſt alſo 
at the moiſt augult atlemblies, and even the moſt 
lacred functions of divine worthip are confided to 
my care. When ever the moſt 1mportant affairs 
E are the ſubject of deliberation, I hold my rank in 
E councils, and offer my opinion with as much tree- 
dom as another. I preierve a parity with the richeſt 
; and moſt powerful perſons in the republic, and if 
4 any eircumſtance cauſes me to complain, it is my 
receiving too much honour and applauſe from my 
* 


*8] 


& whileI am diicharging the duties of an honeſt man, 


« fellow 
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dect. 
„fellow. citizens. The employments I diſcharge cy pu 
« me nothing of mine, no more than any other Ro Wi | x 
«© man. Rome never reduces her citizens to a ruing ail 
& condition, by raiſing them to the magiſtracy. 9. ch 
ce gives all neceſſary ſupplies to thoſe he employs of 
« public-ſtations, and beſtows them with hberality nf me 
< magnificence. Rome, in this particular, diſters fro an 
“ many other cities, where the public is extrench mi 
6 poor, and private perſons immenſely rich. Wen ch: 
« all in a ſtate of affluence, as Jong as the republic cv 
& {o, becauſe we conſider her treaſures as our on, 4c 
« The rich and the poor are equally admitted to he rec 
« employments, as the judges them worthy of tr 
«& and ſhe knows no diſtinction between her cit. 
& hut thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my particu: e 
ce affairs, I am fo far from repining at my fortune, “ 9! 
« that I think I am the happieſt of men when I co 
« pare myſelf with the rich, and find a certain (ar WiK* 4! 
« faction, and even pride, in that fortune. My li: 2 ip 


« tle field, poor and infertile as it is, ſupplies me wit 
&« whatever I want, when I am careful to cult Na 
« it as J ought, and to lay up the fruits it produce. Wiſe e 
„What can I want more? Every kind of food: ha 


(c 
« agreeable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hunger [. 
: : , : wa i 
« I drink with delight when I thirſt, and I enjoy 18 ©" 
the ſweetneſs of {ſleep when fatigued with toil. . ” 
« content myſelf with an habit that covers me iro Wi. a 
6 the rigours of winter; and of all the various kink 


« of furniture neceſſary for the ſame uſes, the meane! [ 
ce is, in my ſenſe, the moſt commodious. I {hould ix, 
«© unreaſonable, unjuſt, ſhould I complain of fortut, 
6 whilſt ſhe ſupplics me with all that nature require. WR, 
« As to ſuperfluities, I confeſs the has mot furniin« R, 
«© me with any; but then the has not formed me vi: 
ce the leaſt deſire to enjoy them. Why ſhould 1 wi: 
« complain? It is true, the want of this abundanc Wl, 
« renders me incapable of relieving the nece{1t0 
„ which is the only advantage the rich may ve c 1 
« vied for enjoying. But when I impart to the WF 

| | 60 public 
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„public, and my friends, {ome portion of the little 
« | polſels, and render my country all the {ervices 1 
„am capable of performing; in a word, when 1 dif- 
© charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the belt 
of my ability, wherein can my conſcience condemn 
„me? If riches had ever beeu the lealt part of my 
ambition, I have ſo long been employcd in the ad- 
„ miniſtration of the republic, that I. have had a 
& thouſand opportunities of amaſling great ſums, and 
exen by irreproachable methods. Could any man 
© dere one more favourable than that which occur- 
& red to me a few years ago? Ihe con{ulardigntty was 
conferred upon me, and I was {ent againſt the Sam— 
nites, the Brut, and the Lucaniaus, at the head 
of a numerous army. We ravagcd a large tract 
% of land, and deteated the enemy in ſeveral battles : 
„ We took many flouriſhing and opulent cities by 
FE allault; I enriched the whole army with their 
F {polls ; I returned every citizen the money be had 
contributed to the expence of the war; and alter I 
had received the honours of a triumph, I brought 
four hundred talents into the public treaſury. Alter 
having neglected to contiderable a booty, of which 
| had full power to appropriate any part to mytelt; 
1 alter having deſpiſed ſucli immenſe riches ſo juſtly 
WE 4cquired, and facrificed the ſpoils of the enemy to 
„the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Publi- 
cola, aud many other great men, whoſe diſintereſt- 


— 


Lg 


ed generoſity of mind has raiſed the glory of Rome 
0 to illuſtrious an height; would it now become me 
„ „to accept of the gold and ſilver you offer me? 
„Phat idea would the world entertain of me? And 


bi vhat an example ſhould I ſet Rome's citizens? How 
1 could I bear their reproaches? how even their looks 
+ * my return? Thole awful magiſtrates, our cen- 
1 lors, who are appointed to inſpect our difcipline 
1 . and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not 
„ oompel me to be accountable, in the view of all 
„ 4 the world, forthe preſents you ſollicit me to accept? 
Vor. VII. Z. . 
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« You ſhall keep then, if you pleaſe, your riches n 
« yourſelf, and I my poverty, and my reputation” 

| take it for granted, that the hiſtorian furniſhel 
Pyrrhus and Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he hx 
only painted their {entiments, eſpecially thoſe of the 


latter, in ſtrong colours. For ſuch was the char WR ndlet 
of the Romans in thoſe glorious ages of the republic End 
Fabricius was really perſuaded, there was more glow abi) 
and grandenr in being able to deſpiſe all the gold d FE 


a king, than there was in reigning over an empire“ 

() Pyrrhus being defirous the next day to {urprix 
the Roman ambattador, who had never ſeen an ck. 
phant, ordered the captain of thoſe animals to arn 


was a 
Inites 


the largeſt of them, and lead him to the place where WE W 
he intended to converſe with Fabricius; the officer ws ak? 
then to place him behind a large hanging of tapeſtry, Fe: 
that he might be ready to make his appearance at wap 
certain ſignal. This was accordingly executed; a 
the ſign being given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, an! "9?! 
preſented to view the enormous animal, who ſtreic- "> 
ed out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and (hook md 
the apartment with a moſt terrible cry. Fabricius of 
inſtead of diſcovering the leaſt furprize or conſtern WM 2 
tion, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and faid to hin 4 
with a ſmile, Neither your gold yeſterday, nor your ei the 
phant to-day, alter me. 124 
Whilſt they were fitting at table in the evening, p 
the converſation turned upon a variety of {ubject;; greg 
and after ſome conference on the affairs of Greece, amt 
and the ſeveral philoſophers of note, Cineas intro. his: 
duced the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the pr i 
ticular opinions of his diſciples, with reference to de wool 
gods, aud the government of the world: declaring, WF nee 
that they repreſented pleaſure as the end and 1overcig! and 
good of man, and declined all dignities and emplo bol 
ments, as deſtructive to happineſs. To this he add. Li. 
(F) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 395.—397- Fal 
Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majuſque regno judichit 4 ſees 


regias opes poſſe contemuere. Sencc, Epiſt. 129. | 
Cd, 


9 
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1, that they never aſcribed to the divinity, either 
love, or hatred, or wrath; but maintained, that he 
12s entirely regardleſs of mankind ; and that they 
conſigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
Pabel all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an 
Endleſs variety of delights and pleaſures. I he oft 
End voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might pro- 
ably occaſion this diſcourſe. Whilſt Cineas was go- 
Eno on with this ſubje t, Fabricius, to whom ſuch a 
doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he 
Fas able, Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Sam— 
Kites follow this doch, as long as they ſhall male War 
ih the Ronians ! 
| Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the antients by thoſe which prevail in our age, 
would expect to hear the converſation between great 
warriors, at table, turn, not only on political ſyſtems, 
but points of erudition; for at that time, phiioſophical 
tinquiries were conſidered as the principal 2 of learn- 
ing? Are not ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, ſeaſoned with 
improving reflections, and enlivened with ſprightly re- 
plies, equal at lcalt to thoſe table-converiations, which 
frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
ve paſſed, without much expence of genius, in excla- 
nations, worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of 
the proviſions, and the admirable flavour of the wines 
and other hquors? 
Pyrrhus was ſtruck with ſo much admiration at the 
greatneſs of ſoul which he diicovered in the Roman 
© ambaſſador, and was ſo charmed with his manners and. 
bis widdom, that he became more impaticut than ever 
to contract an alliance with his city. He therefore 
| took him apart, and conjured him a ſecond time, to 
mediate an accommodation between the two ſtates, 
and conſent to reſide at his court, where he thould 
bold the firſt rank among all his fricuds and captains. 
þ { would not adviſe you to perſiſt in that requeſt, replied 
Fabricius, whiſpering in his ear with a ſmile, an 1021 
ſeem to be but little acquainted with your own intereſt ; 
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for if thoſe who now honour and admire you, ſpoilli ont 
happen to know me, perhaps they might be more de/irou; 
of having me for their king than your ſelf. 
The prince, inſtead of being offended at this re. 
ply, eſteemed him the more for making it, and would 
intruſt the priſoners with none but him, that he migh 
be certain they would be ſent back to him, after they 
had embraced their relations and friends, and cele. 
brated the Saturnalia, in caſe the ſenate ſhould con. 
tinue averle to a peace. They were accordingly ſent 
to him at the expiration of the feſtival, the ſenate 
having ordered every priſoner to return to Pyrrhus, 
upon pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fa. 
bricius the following year, an unknown perſon came 
into his camp, with a letter from the King's phylician, 
who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Ro. 
mans would promile him a recompence proportionable 
to the ſervice he ſhould render them, by putting an 
end to ſo deſtructive a war without any danger to 


probity and juſtice *, even in time of war, which 
furniihes {ſo many pretexts for departing from them; 
and as he knew there were ſome rights, which ought 
to he preſerved inviolable, even with enemies then 
felves, was ſtruck with a juſt horror at ſuch a pro- 
poſal : And as he would not ſuffer the King to col 
quer him with gold, he thought it would be infamors 
in himſelf to conquer the King by poiſon. After lone 
conference therefore with his collegue Emilius, he 
wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him againſt that 
black treachery. His letter was conceived 1n thele 


Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non vinci, veneno non vincere. Ad: 
mirati ſumus ingentem_ virum, quem non regis, non contra regen 
promiſſa flexiſſent; boni exempli tznacem; quod difficillimum eſt, in 
bello innocentem; qui aliquod eſſe crederet etiam in hoſte nefas; qi 
in ſumma paupertate, quam ſibi decus fecerat, non aliter retugit oy 
vitias quam vencnum. Sexec, Epiſt. 120. 
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At US FAB RI COI US 
AND 


Q-UIN I USE M1I:LIUD 
CONSULS: 
To KING PYRRUHUS, 


HEALTH. 


OU ſeem to form a wrong judgment both of friends 

and enemies ; end this Will be your own opinion, 
when voti have read the letter which has been written to 
1. For you will then-be ſenſible, that you are carrying 
om a dan againſt people of virtue and houur, at the 
ſame time that you repoſe entire confidence in the worſt 
of men. The information we 10 Jend you, reſults more 
from Gur aſjectionn for ourſelves, than for you ; for we 


were 11rwiliing that your death ſhould give the world oc. 


caſion to defanie us; and would not have it imiagined, 


that we had rec ourſe to treachery, throth deſpair of 


terminating this war happily by our valottr. 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding ir 
to be a true repreſentation of the fact, cauſcd his phy- 
ician to be puniſhed, and ſent back all kis pritoners to 
the conſul without ranſom, as a teſtimonial of his 
gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. He IVikewite 
deputed Cineas to negoriate a peace ; but Lic Romans, 
who would never ACCEPL cither a favour trom their 
enemy, or a recompence for not committing the mo 
execrable piece of 1njuſtice, were not averſe 10 16 
cciying the priſoners: they however returned an equal 
number of Tarentines and Samnites, as an cquivalent 
but as to the treaty of pacification, they would not 


permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyrrhus had returned 


to Epirus in the ſame fleet that landed him and bis 
troops in Italy. But as his affairs made a fecond 
battle neceſſary, he aſſembled his army, and attacked 
the Romans near the city of Aſculum. - 
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The troops fought with great obſtinacy on boch 
ſides, and the victory continued doubtful till the cy 
of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the ain, 
having been driven into places impracticable to the 
cavalry, and againſt a river very difficult, as well i 
regard to its banks, as marſhes on the ſides of it, 1; 
treated very rudely by the enemy, and loſt a prex 
number of his men. But having at laſt ditengaged 


dect. 
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gained the plain, where he could make uſe of his ee. 
phants, he advanced againſt the Romans with the 
greateſt 1mpetuolity, his ranks being all in good order 
and well cloſed; and as he met with a vigorous reil: 
ance, the ſlaughter became very great, and he hinge! 
was wounded, He, however, had diſpoſcd lis cb. 
phants ſo judicioully, that they broke throuph tlie Ro. 


man infantry, in ſeveral quarters, notwichſtaudiig P, 
which they {hl maintained their ground. Ihe 10 WA it 
armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utuwwit os 
efforts that bravery could in{pire, and did not ceaic e 
hghtng till night parted them. The loſs was almet ate 
equal on both tides, and amounted to fifteen thou'ard az 
men in the whole. The Romans were the firſt who WF tide 
retreated, and gained their camp which was near tic ap 
geld of battle. The advantage therefore {ceir.cd 10 WW mn 
remain with Pyrrhus, who continued longeſt in de Wi hut 
eld; but when vac of his officers came to corgia Wi wit 
late him on his victory, I we gain ſuch anotir, ft. ur 
plied he, we are inevitably ruined. And as he had bet 
really loſt his beſt troops and braveſt officers, he uus the 
very ſenſible of his inability to bring another arvy in. ute 
to the field, againſt the Romans, whole very defet Wi red 
inſpired them with new vigour and ardour to continue uo 
the war *. | fg \ 
(g) While he was revolving theſe melancholy thougits u 
(gs) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 397, 398. Panſan. I. 1. p. 22. Jaſtin. I. 18 by 

c. 4. & I. 23- © 3. 0 


* Per damna, per cxdes, ab ipſo 
Vucit opes animumque ferro, Hora. 
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in his mind, and had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
in a manuer deſtitute of all reſource, and incapable of 
recurring to any honourable expedient, to diſengage 
himſelf from an enterprize he had undertaken, too 
ſiconſiderately a dawn of hope and good fortune in- 
ſpired him with new reſolution. A deputation was 
ſent to him, at that critical juncture, from Sicily, 
vith a commiſſion to deliver up Syracuſe, Agrigentum, 
and the city of the Leontines into his polleflion ; (5) and 
Ito implore the aſſiſtance of his arms to drive the Car- 
Ithaginians from their inland, and deliver them from 
ther tyrants. Several couriers from Greece allo ar— 
rived at his camp at the ſame time, to inform him 
that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the 
Gauls, in Macedonia, and that this kingdom {cemed 
t0 invite him to alcend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexaty. 
A moment before he was deſtitute of ail hope, and 
pow it flowed. fo faſt upon him, that he was at a loſs 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
Latter a long deliberation, and when he had mature] 
veighed the reaſons that offered themſelves on bot 
tides, he reſolved for Sicily, which would open him 
fa pallage into Africa, and conduct him to a more 
unple harveſt of glory. In conſequence of this reſo— 
lion, he immediately diſpatched Cineas, to treat 
wich the cities, and gave them aſſurances of lis ipeedy 
rival; he then embarked for Sicily, after Le had 
let a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, notwithſtanding 
the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mor- 
ufcation to fee themſelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and 
reduced at the fame time to a ſtate of flavery by his 
troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 
maſter of Syracuſe, which was delivered up to him 
dy Soſtratus „ who then governed that city, and 


() A. M. 3726. Ant. J. C. 278. 
* Ue is called Seſiſtratus, by Dionyſus Haliearnaſſeus. 
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He alſo reſolved to have Soſtratus ſeized, but as he hy 
ſome ſuſpicion of what was intended againſt him, e 
found means to quit the city. A prince hazard; a0 
things when he loſes the affection of his people, which 
is the ſtrongeſt tie that unitesthem to their fovcreigy, 
The ſame barbarous and unjuſt treatment of the priy. 
cipal citizens of Syracuſe, who had conduced mal: u 
the progrels of his power in that iſland, rendered hin 
entirely odious and inſupportable to the Sicilian, 
Such was the charaQer ot rb His vigorous con. 
duct in the enterprizes he undertook, facilitated hi 
conqueſt of kingdoms and provinces, but he wauid 
art to preſerve them *. The averſion which the cities 
conceived againſt him wasTo preat, that ſome of them 
entered into a league with the Carthaginians, aud 6. 
thers with the Mamertines, in order to deſtroy him. 
At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but nen 
in ſurrections and revolts kindNng all round, he receive 
letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which in. 
formed him that they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all thei 
lands, and were then {hut up in their cities, where it 
would be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the war, unlck 
lien to their aſſiſtance. Theſe letters ar- 

rived at a proper time, for affording him an honour: 


able pretext for his departure, and preventing it fron 


appearing a flight from Sicily, as if he delpaired al 
ſucceeding any longer in that iſland. 

As he was embarking at Syracuſe, the Carthaginian 
attacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to ig/l, 
in the very port, againſt thoſe Barbarians, where he 
loſt Reval of his ſhips. This, however, did not pre: 
vent him from failing to Italy with thoſe that rema!t- 
ed; but upon his arrival there, he found a great boch 
of Mamertines, who had paſſed thither before I, 


to the number of near ten thouſand men, and grew 


incommoded his march, by frequently harrafling l 


* Ut ad devincenda regna invictus habebatur, ita devictis acqub- 
tiſque celeriter carebat ; tanto melius ſtudebat acquirere imperia, 9! 
retinere. Tuſtin. I. 25. c. 4. 
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roops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear- 
guard. 

(i) Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, tell vs, one 
ircumſtance not very much to the honour of Pyr— 
hus's memory. In Locris was a celebrated temple, 
onſecrated to Proſerpine, and held in the greateſt 
eneration, by all the inhabitants of that country, as 
well as by ſtrangers, and noone had ever preſumed to 
iolate it, though it was certain that immenſe trea- 


tranted money extremely, was not ſo {crupulous, but 
rried off all the riches of the goddeſs, and lodged 
dem in his ſhip. The next day, if hiſtory may be cre- 
dited, his fleet was thattered by a violent tempeſt, and 
all the veſſels that were loaded with theſe rich and ſa- 
red ſpoils, were caſt upon the coaſt of Locris. This 
proud prince, ſays Livy, being convinced by this cru- 
l diſaſter, that the gods were Imaginary beings, cauſed 
El the treaſures to be replaced in the temple with the 
pimoſt devotion. The goddeſs, however, was not 
Eppeaſed by this involuntary reſtitution; and the au— 
or who relates this event, repreſents this impious ſa- 
Ecrileze as the cauſe of all the future calammes which 


ate death which put an end to his enterprizes. 
(m) Pyrrhus, after he had ſuffered by this tempeſt, 


rec thouſand horſe, and when he had reinforced 
em with the beſt troops he could find in that city, 
pic advanced, by long marches, againſt the Romans, 
"ho were encaniped in the country of the Samnites. 

This people retained a {ecret refentment againſt 
Frrhus, for deſerting them, when he undertook his 
E:pcdition into Sicily; for which reaſon he was joined 
Y very few of their troops. This, however, did not 


| (R) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 399. Pauſan. I. 1. p. 22. Juſtin. I. 23. 
3. ' 
| (!) Liv. 1. 29. n. 18. Dionyſ. Halicarn. in Exeerp. p. 542. 
| (mM) A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. 8 
| prevent 


Jurcs were depolited within it. (2) Pyrrhus, who then 


ppened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortu— 


Fried at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot, and 
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prevent him from dividing his army into two bot 
one of which he ſent into Lucania, to oppole the q 
{ul who was there at that time, and to render hin 
capable of aſſiſting his collegue: The other he | 
himſelf againſt Manius Curius, the other couful, yi 
had intrenched himſelf in a very advantageous pd! 
near the city of Beneventum, where he waited | 
the ſuccours that were advancing to him from 1 
cania. 

Pyrrhus haſtened, as much as poſſible, to at 
this laſt, before the other had joined him ; and ui 
this view he ſelected his beſt troops, with ſuch of þ 
elephants as were ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice int 
field; after which he began his march about the cd 
of the evening, in order to ſurprize the con{ul in! 
camp. The enemy, however, diſcovered him the ne 
morning, as he was delcending the mountains; a 
Manius having marched out of his intrenchments 
a body of troops, fell upon the firſt he met. The 
he ſoon put into confuſion, and obliged them to hn 
recourle to flight, which ſpread univerſal terror amo 
the reſt, great numbers of whom were lain, and ext 
ſome of the elephants taken. 
This ſucceis emboldened Manius to draw all | 
troops out of their intrenchments, in order to cot 
bat in the open plain. One of his wings had thea 
vantage, at the beginning of the battle, and pull 
their enemies with great vigour; but the other was 
verthrown by the elephants, and driven back to tl 
camp. In this emergency, he ſent for the troops! 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, a 
who were all freſh and under arms. Theſe forces a 
vanced in the critical moment, and with their pi 
and darts compelled the elephants to turn their bac 
and fall upon their own battalions; which created! 


t ple 
0 
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in 
a general confuſion, that the Romans at laſt obtavry | 
a compleat victory, which, in fome ſenſe, was of iel 
leſs value to them than their future conqueſt 0! WM h: 
nations. For the intrepidity they diſcovercd in ; 
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Neigement, and the gallant actions they performed 
the battles they fought with ſuch an enemy as 
brrhbus, increaſed their reputation, as well as their 
rtitude and confidence in their own bravery, and 
uſed them to be conſidered as invincible. This 
Wtory over Pyrrhus, rendered them inditputable maſ— 
or all Italy between the two ſeas; and this acqui- 
Won was ſoon ſucceeded by the wars with Carthage, 
W which, having at Jaſt ſubdued that potent rival, 
cy no longer beheld any power in a condition to 
pole them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himſelf fallen from 
che high hopes he had received, with relation to 
y and Sicily, after he had conſumed ſix whole 
lars in thoſe wars, and entirely ruined his own af— 
Irs. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that ho 
elerved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidſt all 
ce diſgraces; and his experience in military affairs, 
Ich his valour and intrepidity, cauſed him always to 
Js for the firſt of all the kings and generals of his 
nate. But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, 
oon loſt by his vain hopes; for his impatience to 
rue what he had not yet attained, rendered him 
E:pable of preſerving what was already in his policl- 
con. This diſpoſition of his made Antigonus com— 
c re him to a man who threw good caſts at tables, 
T played them, very ill. 
i He at length returned to Epirus, with eight 
Puland foot, and five hundred horſe; but as his re- 
hues were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of theſe 
) q pops, he was induſtrious to find out {ome new war 
$4 their ſupport; and having received a reintorce- 
int of ſome Gauls who joined him, he threw him- 
Into Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. 
Intention was only to ravage the country, and 
ry off a great booty; but when he had once made 
(elf maſter of ſeveral cities, without any difficulty, 
had alſo ſeduced two thouſand of Antigonus's ſo!- 


1 5 Flut. in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pauſan. I. 1. c. 23. Juſtin, I. 25. c. 3. 
meißt or. VII. A a . dicrs 
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diers over to his party, he indulged the moſt exalted 
hopes; marched againſt Antigonus himſelf; attacked 
him in the defiles, and put his whole army into dior. 
der. A large body of other Gauls, who fornicd the 
rear-guard of Antigonus, courageouſly ſuſtained his 
efforts for ſome time, and the encounter grew very 
warm; but moſt of them were at laſt cut to pieces; 
and thoſe who commanded the elephants, being {ur. 
rounded by his troops, ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers, and delivered up the clephants. The Macedonian 
phalanx was all that now remained; but the troops 
who compoled this corps were {truck with terror and 
confuſion at the defeat. of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus 


. perceiving that they ſeemed to refule fighting him, 


{tretched out his hand to the commanders and other 
officers, and called each of them by his name. Ih 
expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonns 
who was obliged to have recourſe to flight, in order 
to preſerve ſome of the maritime places in their obe. 
dience to him. | 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victoꝶ, 
as may be judged by the following inſcription on ti 
ſpoils which he conſecrated to the Tronian | Minerva, 
Pyrrhus, king of the Moloffians, conſecrates to the 1! 
iam Minerva, thoje bucklers of the fierce Gauts, after 
he:bad defeated the whole army of Antigontts, Let t 
one be ſurprized at this event... The deſcendants of A. 
cus are ſtill as they originally were, perfectly brave i 
valiant. 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himſelf maker 0l 
all the citics of Macedoua, and particularly of gef 
whoſe inhabitants he treated with great ſeverity, and 
garriſoned their city with part of his Gauls, a cope 
as inſatiable and rapacious after money, as any hatte 
that was ever in the world. The moment the) toes 


Minerva was called Itonia, from Itonus, the ſon of Amply&® 
and ſhe had two temples dedicated to her, under this name; oe 
Theſſaly, near Lariſſa, which was the ſame with that in the pallige 
before us: the other was in Bœotia, near Coronæa. 


+ A city of Macedonia on the river Haliacmon. 3 
pollcti0 
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poſſeſſion of the city, they began with plundering the 
tombs of the Macedonian kings, whole remains were 
depoſited there. They alſo carried off all the riches 
incloſed in thoſe monuments, and with {acrilegiousin- 
folence, ſcattered the aſhes of thoſe princes in the air. 
Pyrrhus lightly pati<d over this Infamous action, either 
becauſe the important affairs he then had upon his 
hands engaged his whole attention; or that his preſ- 
ſing occaſion for the ſervice of theſe Barbarians, ren- 
dered him unwilling to alienate their affection from 
him, by too ſtrict an enquiry into this proceeding, 
which would make it necetlary for him to puniſh the 
delinquents : ſo criminal a connivance ſunk him very 
much in the opinion of the Macedonians. 

(o) Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed on ſo 
ſecure a foundation as to give him juſt reaſons to be 
void of apprehenſion, he canceived new hopes, and 
engaged in new enterprizes. Cleonymus the Spartan 
tame to ſollicit him to march his army againſt Lace- 
dæmonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that pro- 
polal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cieo- 
mypes, bis father, who was king of Sparta, had two 
lons; Acrotates, and Cleonymus. The former, who 
waz the eldeſt, died before his father, and lett a fon 
named Areus. After the death of the old king, a 
diſpute, with relation to the ſovereignty, aroſe be- 
| tween Areus and Cleonymus; and as this latter 
ſeemed to be a man of a violent and deſpotick diſpo- 
tion, the conteſt was decided in favour of Artus. 
Cleonymus, when he was much advanced in age, 
elpouſed a very beautiful woman, whoſe name was 
Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychidas. This 
young lady conceived a violent paſſion for Acrotates, 
the ſon of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely 
ſhaped, and in the flower of his youth. This cir- 
cumſtance rendered her marriage not only a very me- 
lancholy, but diſhonourable affair, to her huſband 

(0) A. M. 3732. Ant. J. C. 272. Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400-402. 
Pauſan. I. 1. p. 23, 24. & l. 3. p. 168. Juſtin: I. 25. c. 4. 
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| Cleonymus, who was equally tranſported with loye 
and jealouſy; for his diſgrace was public, and every 

Spartan acquainted with the contempt his wife enter. 
tained for him. Animated therefore with a burning 
impatience to avenge himſelf at once, on his parti 
citizens, and his faithleſs wife, he prevailed with Pyr. 
rhus to march againſt Sparta, with an army of twenty. 
tive thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and twenty. 
four elephants. | 

Theſe great preparations for war made it imme, 
ately evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to con. 
quer Peloponneſus for himſelf, than to make Cleony. 
mus maſter of Sparta. This, indeed, he {trong]y di. 
avowed in all his diſcourſe; for when the Lacedæmo. 
nians ſent ambaſſadors to him, during his reſidence 
at Megalopolis, he aſſured them that no hoſtilities were 
intended by him againſt Sparta; and that he only came 
to reſtore liberty to thoſe cities which Antigonus pol: 
felled in that country. He even declared to them, that 
he deſigned to ſend his youngeſt children to Sparta, 
if they would permit him ſo to do, that they might be 
educated in the manners and diſcipline of that city; 
and have the advantage, above all other kings an 
princes, of being trained up in ſo excellent a {chovl, 

With theſe flattering promiſes he amuſed all ſuch 
preſented themſelves to him in his march; but thoſe 
perſons muſt be very thoughtleſs and . eee 
place any confidence in the language of politicians 
with whom artifice and deceit paſs for wiſdom; aut 
faith for weakneſs and want of judgment. Pyrrbu 
had no ſooner advanced into the territories of Spart 
than he began to ravage and plunder all the count! 
around him. : 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedxml 
which Cleonymus deſired him to attack without 1 
moment's delay, that they might take advantage d 
the confuſion of the inhabitants, who had no ſu{p1c0 
of a ſiege, and of the abſence of king Areus who 


Was gong to Crete to aſſiſt the — 1 
| : ' 92 £100 
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Helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were ſo confident 
of ſucceſs, that they were then actually preparing bis 
houſe for his reception; firmly perſuaded he would 
ſup there that very night with Pyrrhus.. But this 
rince, who looked upon the conqueſt of the city as 
inevitable, deferred the allault till the next morning. 


favourable and deciſive moments which mult be ſeized 
immediately, and which once neglected, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedæmoniaus deliberated 
on the expediency of ſending their wives to Crete, 
but were oppoled by them in that point: One among 
them in particular, whoſe name was Archidamia, ruſh- 
d into the ſenate with a drawn. ſword, and after ſhe 
ad uttered. her complaints in the name of the reſt, 
emanded. of the men who were there aſlembled, 


ere 
me at could be their inducement to entertain ſo bad an 
"of. uon of them, as to imagine they would conſent to live 
hat ter the deſtruction of Sparta 


The ſame council gave directions for opening a 


Ta, : 
be Wrench parallel to the enemy's camp in order to op- 
tr; Wole their approaches to the city, by placing troops 
and long that work: but as the abſence of their King, 


nd the ſurprize with which they were then ſeized, 


1 Wicvented them, from raiſing a ſufacient number of 
ole Nen, to form a front equal to that of the enemy, and 


Gage them in the open field, they reioly cd to ſhut 


20s Wcinſelves. up as ſecurely as poſhble, by adding to 
ach extremity of the ditch, a kind of intreuchmeni, 
hu Wrmed by a barricade of carriages, funk in the carth, 


to. the axle-trees of the wheels, that by theſe 
p<ans they might check the impetuoſity of the ele- 
ants, and prevent the cavalry from atlaulting them 


100, ank. | 

it Whale the men were employed in this work, their 
e es and daughters came to join them, andafter they 
cn exhorted thoſe who were appointed for the eu- 
who unter, to take tome repole, while the pight liſted; 


The 
lots 


) proceeded to meaſure the length of the trench, 
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and took in the third part of it for their own ſharein 
the work, which they compleated before day. The 
trench was nine feet in breadth ; fix in depth, any 
nine hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to he 
in motion, thoſe women preſented arms to all the 
young men, and as they were retiring from the trench 
they had made, they exhorted them to behave in: 
gallant manner; intreating them, at the fame tine, 
to conſider, how glorious it would be for them to con. 
quer in the ſight of their country, and breathe ther 


had proved themſelves worthy of Sparta by their va- 
lour. When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with 
the reſt, ſhe prepared a cord, which ſhe intended ſhould 
be the fatal inſtrument of her death, to prevent her 
from falling into the hands of her huſband, if the 
city ſhould happen to be taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head 
of his infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who 
waited for him on the other fide of rhe trench, with 
their bucklers cloſely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be paſſed ; but the fol. 
diers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 


it, nor maintain a good footing, becauſe the earth 


which had been newly thrown up, eaſily gave way 
under them. When his ſon Ptolemy fſaw this incon- 
renience, he drew out two thonſand Gauls, with 1 
ſelect band of Chaonians, and filed off along th 
trench to the place where the carriages were di{poſed, 
in order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the troops. 
Bat theſe were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to fuch 3 
depth in che earth, as rendered his defignimpradticable. 
Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to ſur mount this 
difficulty, by diſengaging the wheels, in order to draw 
the carrjages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotares was the firſt who ſaw the dan- 
ger, and immediately ſhot through the city with tte 
Bundred ſoldiers. Having taken a large comp3's, he 
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poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without 
being diſcovered in his approach, becauſe he advanced 
through hollow ways. Upon this ſudden attack, as 
their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into 
dſorder, they crowded and preſt upon each other, 
and moſt of them rolled into the ditch, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encoun- 
ter, which coſt them a vaſt quantity of blood, they 
were repulſed, and obliged to have recourle to flight. 
The old men, and moſt of the women, ſtood on the 
other fide of the trench, and beheld with admiration 
the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. As for him, 
covered with blood, and exulting from his victory, he 
returned to his poſt amidſt the univerſal applauſe of 
the Spartan women, who extolled his' valour, and en- 
vied, at the fame time, the glory and happineſs of 
chelidonida; an evident proof that the Spartan ladies 
were not extremely delicate in point of conjugal 


— 


— 


The battle was ſtill hotter, along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and winch was 
defended by the Lacedæmonian infantry : The Spar- 
tans fought with great intrepidity, and ſeveral among 
them diſtinguihed themſelves very much; particu- 
larly Phyllius, who after having oppoſed the enemy 
for a conſiderable time, and killed with his own hand, 
al thoſe who attempted to force a patſage where he 
fought ; finding himſelf at laſt faint with che many 
wounds he had received, and the Jarge quantity of 
blood he had loft, he called to one of the officers who 
commanded at that poſt, and after having reſigned his 
place to him, he 'retired a few paces, and fell down 


dead amidſt his countrymen, that the enemies might 


not be maſters of his body. | | 
Night obliged both parties to diſcontinue the en- 
e but the next morning it was renewed by 
reak of day. The Lacedæmonians defended them 
ſelves with new efforts of ardour and bravery, and 
even the women would not ferſake them, but were 
always 
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always at hand to furtiiſh arms, and refreſhments 80 
ſuch as wanted them; and alſo to aſſiſt in carrying of 
the wounded. The Macedonians were indefatis:þl 
in their endeavours to fill up the. ditch, with val 
quantities of wood, and other materials, which they 
[threw upon the arms and dead bodies; and the Lace. 
dæmonians redoubled their ardour to prevent their 6, 
ſecting that deſign. | 

But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhy 
had forced himſelf a paſſage at the place where th: 


chariots had been diſpoſed, and. puſhed forwards fel 


ſpeed to the city. Thoſe who detended tins poſt, {ent 
up loud cries, which were anſwered by diſmal ſhricks 
from the women, who. ran from place to. place in the 
. utmoſt conſternation. Pyrrhus ſtill advanced, and 
bore down all who eppoſed him. He was now within 
a ſmall diſtance of the city, when a ſbaft from 4 


Cretan bew pierced his horſe, and made him fo fur 


ous, that he ran with his maſter into the very midit 
of the enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground, 
Whilſt his friends crowded about him, to extricate 
him from the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced 
in great numbers, and with their arrows repulled the 
Macedonians heyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be found: 
ed, in expectation that the Lacedemonians, who had 
loſt a great number of men, and were moſt of then 
wounded, would be inchned to ſurrender the cih, 
which was then reduced to the laſt extremity, aid 
Teemed incapable of ſuſtaining a new attack. But at 
the very inſtant when every thing ſecmed deſperite, 
one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Corw!, 
vith a very conſiderable body of foreign troops; which 
had ſcarce entered the city before King Areus appeat- 
ed with two thouſand foot, which he had brought 
from Crete. 0 8 

Theſe two reinforcements, which the Lacedæ mo. 


nians received the ſame day, did but animate Pyrrbus, 
and add new ardour to his ambition. He was ſenſible, 
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fat it would be more glorious for lim to take the 
ofWlcity in ſpite of its new defenders, and in the very 


icht of its King; but after he had made ſome at- 
tempts to that effect, and was convinced that he ſhould 
gain nothing but wounds, he deſiſted from his enter- 
prize, and hegan to ravage the country, with an in- 
tention to pals the winter there; but he was diverted 
from this deſign by a new ray of hope, which ſoon 
drew him off to another quarter. 

(p) Ariſtzas, and Ariſtippus, two of the principal 
citzens of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that 
city. The latter of theſe was deſirous of ſupporting 


and Ariſtæas, in order to fruſtrate his deſign, imme- 
diately invited Pyrrhus to eſpouſe his party. The 
King of Epirus, always fond of new motions, con- 
idered his victories as ſo many ſteps to greater advan- 
ages; and thought his defeats furniſhed him with in- 
henfable reaſons for entering upon a new war, to 
repair his loſes. Neither good nor ill ſucceſs, there- 
fore, could inſpire him with a diſpoſition for tranquil- 
lty; for which reaſon he had no ſooner given audi- 
ence to the courier of Ariſtæas, than he began his 
march to Argos. King Areus formed ſeveral ambut- 
cades to deſtroy him 4 the way, and having poſſeſ- 
kd himſelf of the moſt difficult paſſes, cut to pieces 
the Gauls and Moloſhans, who formed his rear-guard. 
Polemy, who had been detached by Prevkus the fa- 
ther, to ſuccour that guard, was killed in the gie 
ment, upon winch his troops diſbanded and fled. The 
Lacedemonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an. 
oficer of great reputation, purſued them with ſo 
much ardour, that he inſenſibly advanced to a great 
Uſtance from his infantry, who were incapable of 
keeping up with him. 2 WP N 
Pyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which 


5%) A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. Plut. in Pyrth. p. 403-—406. 
Puſan, I. x, p. 24. Juſtin, I. 25.6. 5. _ _ | | _ 
ND ; | vp 


himſelf, by the favour and protection of Antigonus ; - 


affected him with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led 
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up the Moloſſian cavalry againſt the purſuers; ani 
throwing; himſelf among their thickeſt troops, mad 
ſuch a flaughter of the Lacedæmonians, as in a mg. 
ment covered him with blood. He was always inte. 
pid and terrible in battles; but on this occaſion, when 
grief and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he 
even ſurpaſſed himſelf; and effaced the luſtre of hn 
conduct in all former battles by the {uperior valour and 
intrepidity which he now difplayed. He continuall 
ſought Evalcus in the throng, and having at lat ſing. 
led him out, he {purred his horſe againſt him, andtruck 
him through with his javelin, after having been i 
great danger himſelf. He then ſprung from his hors 
and made a terrible ſlaughter of the Lacedzmovian 
whom he overthrew in Venpe upon the dead body d 
Evalcus. This loſs of the braveſt officers and troops 
of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity d 
thoſe, who, after they had gained a compleat victon 
ſuffered it to be wreſted on of their hands, by purly 
ing thoſe that fled with a blind and imprudent caget 
nels. | 5 | | 
Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolen. 
nities of Prolemy by this great battle, and mitigated 
his affliction in ſome mealure, by ſatiating his rage 
and vengeance in the blood of thoſe who had {lain ii 
ſon, continved his march to Argos, and upon his a 
rival there, was informed that Antigonus poſlelled ict 
Heights upon the borders of the plain. He then form. 
ed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and ſent a heralt 
the next morning, to Antigonus, with an offer to d- 
cide their quarrel by a ſingle combat; but Antigond 
contented himſelf with replying, That if Pyrrhus 
own weary of life, there were abundance of mei 
* puttmmg am end toit. | 
The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadoss 
the fame time to both theſe princes, to intreat then 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their Ol 
into ſubjection to either of them, but allow it to cr 
tnue in a ſtate of fricndſhip with both. Auge 
read 
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exdily conſented to this propoſal, and fent his fon as 


and 
ae hoſtage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to 
ma edre, but as he offered no ſecurity for the perform- 


ance of his word, they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, 


tre. ord, the | 

hood indecd with ſufficient reaton, 

eas ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the 
alls, and having found a door left open by Ariſtæas, 


he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to 
ſeize it without being perceived. But when he would 
have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
ow; which obliged him to cauſe the towers to be 
taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thoſe animals had entered the city. All this 
could not be effected, amidſt the darkneſs, without 
nuch trouble, noiſe, and confuſion, and without a 
confiderable loſs of time, which cauſed them to be 
licovered. Ihe Argives, when they-beheld the ene- 
my in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe places 
that were moſt advantageous for their defence, and 
ſent a depuration to àntigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy ad- 
ance to their aſſiſtance. He accordingly marched 
that moment, and cauſed his lon, with the other ofh- 


ac{WMccrs, to enter the city at the head of his belt troops. 
age In this very juncture of time, King Areus alſo arri— 
Ded at Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many 


Spartans as were capable of coming. Theſc troops, 
then they had all joined each other, charged the 


m Gauls with the utmoſt fury, and put them into dii-— 
ru order. Pyrrhus haſtened, on his part, to ſuſtain them, 
but the darkneſs and contution were then fo great, that 
nu vas impoſſible for him to be either heard or obeyed. 


When day appeared, he was not a little ſurprized to lee 
the citadel] filled with enemies; and as he then ima- 
pied all was loſt, he thought of nothing but a time- 
ly retreat, But as he had ſome apprehenſions, with 
relpe& to the city gates, which were much too nat- 
row; he ſent orders to his fon Ielenus, whom he 
lad left without with the greateſt part of the army, to 
demoliſh part of the wall, that his troops might have 
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a free paſſage out of the city. The perſon to whon 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great haſte, having miſun. 
derſtood his meaning, delivered a quite contrary me. 
ſage, in conſequence of which Helenus imincdiately 
drew out his beſt infantry, with all the elephants he 
had left, and then advanced into the city to afli{} his 
father; who was preparing to retire the moment the 
other entered the place. | 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a (if. 
ficient extent of ground, ic ra with a reſolute 
mein, and egen faced about, and repulſed those 
who purſued him; but when he found himtelf en. 
Fagec in a narrow ſtreet, which ended at the pate, 
the confuſion, which already was very great, became 
infinitely increaſed, by the arrival of the troops his 
ſon brought to his aſſiſtance. He frequently called 
aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the 
{treet, but in vain 3 for as it was impoflible for his 
voice to be heard, they {till continued to advance 
And to compleat the calumny in which they were in 
volved, one of the largeſt elephants funk down in the 
middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in 
ſuch a manner, that the troops could neither advance, 
nor retire. The confuſion occaſioned by this acci- 
dent became then inexpreſſible. 

Pyrrhus obſerving the dilorder of his men, who 
broke forward and were drove back, like the waves of 
the ſea, took off the glittering creſt which diſtinguilt- 


ed his helmet, and cauſed him to be known, and 


then confiding in the goodneſs of his horſe, he ſprung 
into the throng of the enemies who purſued him; 
and while he was fighting with an air of deſpcration, 
one of the adverſe party advanced up to hum, and] 
pierced his cuiraſs with a javelin. The wound, how- 
ever, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus 
immediately turned upon the man from whom he re- 
ceived it, and who happened to be only a private (ol: 
dier, the fon of a poor woman of Argos. Ihe - 

| ther 
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ther beheld the combat from the top of a houle, 
where ſhe ſtood with ſ(cveral other women. | 

The moment the {aw her fon engaged with Pyr- 
thus, the almoſt loſt her ſenſes, and was chilled with 
horror at the danger to which the beheld him expoſed. 
Amidſt the impreſſions of her agony, the caught up 
2 large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrthus. The 
mals fell directly upon his head, and his helmet being 
too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were imme— 
diately covered with darkneſs ; his hands dropped the 
reins; and he ſunk down from his horle without be- 
ing then obſerved. But he was ſoon diſcovered by a 
older, who put an end to his life, by cutting off his 
head. | 

The noiſe of this accident was immediately ſpread 
in all parts. Alcyonæus, the fon of Antigonus, took 
the head from the ſoldier, and rid away with it full 
ſpeed to his father, at whote feet he threw it; but met 
with a very ill reception for acting in a manner 10 un— 
becoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting the fate 
of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 
his father, could not refrain from tears at ſo mournful 
a ſpectacle, and cauſed magnificent honours to be ren- 
dered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After having made 
limſelf maſter of his camp and army; he treated his 
ſon Helenus and the reſt of his friends, with great ge- 
neroſity, and ſent them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain 1s juſtly due to Pyrrhus, 
3 he was ſo particularly e{tcemed by the Romans 
themſelves; and cſpecially if we conſider the glorious 
telttmony given in his favour, by a perſon the moſt 
worthy of belief, with regard to the merit of a war- 
for; and the beſt qualified to form a competent judg- 
nent in that particular. () Livy reports, from an 
biſtorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, 
Fen he was aſked by Scipio, whom he thought the 
molt able and conſummate general, placed Alexander 


) Liv. I. 3c. n. 14. 
Vol. VII. B b in 
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in the firſt rank, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and himſch 
in the third. 

Ihe ſame general alſo characteriſed Pyrrhus, hy 
adding, That he was the firſt who taught the an 
« of encamping; that no one was more {killful h 
* choofing his poſts, and drawing up his troops; 
** that he had a peculiar art in conciliating aftechvy, 

and attaching people to his intereſt ; and this to 
“ ſuch a degree, that the people of Italy were mor 
« deſirous of having him for their maſter, though: 
& ſtranger, than to be governed by the Romans them, 
e ſelves, who, for fo many years, had held the ft 
* rank in that country.” 

Pyrrhus might poſſibly be maſter of all theſe gren 
qualities; but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal 
ſhould repreſent him as the firſt who taught the art of 
encamping. Were not ſeveral Grecian Kings and oe. 
nerals, maſters of this art before him? The Roman, 
indeed, learnt it from him, and HannibaPs evidence 
extends no farther. However, theſe extraordinary 
qualities alone, are not ſufficient to conſtitute a great 
commander; and cven proved ineffectual to lim on 
ſeveral occaſions. He was defeated by the Roman 
near Aiculum, merely from having choſen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deterring 
the attack for a few hours. He loſt Sicily, by ht 
injudicious treatment of the pcople ; and was limiclt 
killed at Argos, for verturing too raſhly into an eg. 
my's cityv. We might alſo enumerate a variety dl 
hes errors committed by him, with reference eve 
to military affairs. | 

Is it not entirely inconſiſtent with the rank ad 
duty of a great general, and eſpecially of a King, 0 
be always expoling his perſon, without the leaſt pit 
caution, hke a common ſoldier; to charge ind 
foremoſt ranks, like a common adventurer ; 10 be 
more vain of a perſonal action, which only en 
ſtrength and intrepidity, than a wite and attendle 
conduct, fo eſſential to a general vigilant for the 9 

net 
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eral ſafety, who never confounds his own merit and 
unctions with thole of a private foldier? We may 
yen obſerve the ſame defects to have been very appa- 
ent, in the any, 4 and generals of this age, who un- 
loubtedly were led into it by the falſe 814 — of Alex- 
ander's fuccelsful temerity. 

May it not be alio ſaid, that Pyrrhus was defici- 
at, in not obſerving any rule in his military enter- 
prizes, and in plunging blindly into wars, without 
redection, without cauſe, through temperament, paſ— 
Lon, habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a ſtate 
f tranquallity, or pals any part of his time to his 
ſuisfaction, unleſs he was tilting with all the world? 
he reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddneſs of 
hat expreſſion, ſince a e . of this nature ſeems, 
u my opinion, very much to reſemble that of the he- 


y_ does, and knights errant ol romances. 

* But no fault is more ob: ious in Pyrrhus's character, 
r mut have Locked my readers more, than his 
— ming his enterprizes without the leaſt maturity of 
ought, and abandoning himſelf, without examina- 
bon, to the leaſt appearances of ſuccefs; frequently 


changing his views, on ſuch ſlender occaſions, as cit- 
ener no conſiſtency of deſign, and even little judg- 
_— vent; in a word, beginning every tling, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued ſeries of un- 
cl ceitainty, and variation; and while he {uftered his 
eee lels and impetuous ambition to hurry him, at dit- 
«cut times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and 
l breece; his cares and attention were employed no- 
were fo little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, 
„ad his hereditary dominious, Let us then allow him 
le title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity 

lone are ſufficient to deſerve it; for in theſc qualities, 
W man was ever his ſuperior. When we beheld him. 
n his battles, we think ourſelves ſpectators of the vi- 
ty, intrepidity, and martial ardour of Alexander;. 
but he certainly had not the qualities of a good King, 
wo, when he really loves his people, makes his va- 
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lour conſiſt in their defence, his happineſs in making 
them happy, and his glory in their peace and ſecurity, 

(7) The reputation of the Romans beginning uon 
to ſpread through foreign nations, by the war they 
had maintained for fix years againſt Pyrrhus, whon 
at length they compel to retire from Italy, and return 
ignominiouſly to Epirus; ( Prolemy Philadelphus {nt 
ambaſladors to deſire their friendſhip, and the Roman 
were charmed to find it ſollicited by ſo great a King, 

(:) An embally was allo ſent from Rome to Egyyt 
the following year, in return to the civilities of Pro. 
lemy. The ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurge, 
Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and 
Q. Ogulnius. The diſintereſted air with which they 
appeared, ſuſficiently indicated the greatneſs of tleit 
fouls. Prolemy gave them a ſplendid entertainment, Wi 
and took that opportunity to preſent each of then {WP*< 
with a crown of gold; which they received, becaule Wh - 


they were unwilling to 3 him by declining the 7 
honour he intended them; but they went the nest 9 
morning, and placed them on the head of the Kings - 

N i | ht 
ſtatues erected in the public parts of the city. I Wi © 


King having hkewiſe tendered them very confiderahi 7 
preſents, at their audience of leave, they received then 


as they before accepted of the crowns; but before ti 
went to the ſenate, to give an account of their emba-Wi K 
ly, after their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all rio Wil 0 


3 in the public treaſury, and made it evident 
y fo noble a conduct, that perſons of honour og 
when they ſerve the public, to propoſe no other a 
vantage to themſelves, than the honour of acquitting 
themſelves well of their duty. The republic, bo 
ever, would not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in gene 
roſity of ſentiments. The ſenate and people came i 
2 reſolution, that the ambaſſadors, in confideration d 
the ſervices they had rendered the ſtate, ſhould receive 

(7) A. I. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. (5) Liv. Epit. I. 4. Eutrop- |. 2. 
() A. M. 3731, Ant. J. C. 273. Liv. & Eutrop. ibid. Val. Max. 1.4 
c. 3. Dion in Excerpt, 
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a ſum of money equivalent to that they had depoſited 
in the public treaſury. This indeed was an amiable 
Lonteſt between generoſity and glory, and one 18 at a 
goss to know, to which of the antagoniſts to aſcribe 
The victory. Where ſhall we now find men, who de- 
Kote themſelves, in ſucha manner, to the public good, 
ithout any intereſted expectations of a return; and. 
cho enter upon employ ments in the ſtate, without 
he leaſt view of enriching themſelves? But let me 
Edd too, where {hall we find ſtates and princes, who 
Know how to eſteem and recompence merit in this 
manner? We may obſerve here, ſays an hiſtorian “, 
thrce fine models ſet before ns in the noble liberality 
pf Ptole my, the diſintereſted ſpirit of the ambaſſadors/ 
and the grateful equity of the Romans. 


en cr. VIII. Athens beſieged and taken by Antigonts, 
aue The jeſt priniſinnent inſlicted on Sotades, a ftyric poet. 
the The revolt of Magas from Philadelphius. The death 
gen of Pteteres, founder of the kingdom of Perganits. 
no; De death of Antiochus Sorter. He is fſuccecded by 
He bi ſon Antiochus, furnamed Theos, The wiſe mea- 
able BY reg taken by Ptolemy for the imiprovemein of com. 
den ee. An accommodation effected berween Magas 
mm Phuladelpius, The death of the former. The 
ba WY var berween Aniochits and Prolemy. Revolt of the 
bote Eaſt againſt Antiochus. Peace reſtored between the 
en, o kings. The death of Ptolemy Philadelpinus, 

HE Greeks, after they had been ſubjected by the 


a Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their 
ting hority, ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have 
Don. een alto diveſted of that courage, and greatucſs of 
rene- Mei, by which they had been till then fo eminently 


þiUnguiſhed from other people. They appeared en- 
peiy changed, and to have loſt all ſi militude to their 
ent character. Sparta, that was once ſo bold and 


0 Pberious, and in a manner polleſſed of the ſovercignty 

ix. all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, x fat 
Valerius Maximus, 
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lavjected to domeitic tyrants, who will treat her with 
the utmoit cruelty. We thall ſee Athens, once {6 
jealous of her liberty, and ſo formidable to the moſt 
powerful kings, running headlong into flavery, and, 
as the changes her matters, ſucceſlively paying them 
the homage of the bateſt and moſt abject adulation, 
Each of theſe cities will, from time to time, make 
ſome efforts to reinſtate themſelves in their antient 
liberties, but impetuouily, and without ſucceſs. 
() Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, he- 
came very powerful, {ome years after the death of 
Pyrrhus, and thereby tormidable to the ſtatcs of 
Greece: The Lacedæ moniaus, therefore, entercd in- 
to a league with the Athenians againſt him, and en- 
gaged Pcolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. Antigo- 
nus, in order to fruſt rate the confederacy which theſe 
two ſtates had formed again{t him, and to prevent the 
conſequences that might reſult from it, immediate 
began hoſtilities with the ſiege of Athens; but Ptole- 
my ſoon ſent a fleet thither, under the command of 
Pitroclus, one of his generals; while Arcus, king of 
Lugdemon, put himicit at the head of an army to 
ſuccoar that city by land. Patroclus, as ſoon as he 
arrived before the place, adviied Areus to attack the 
enemy, and promited to make a deſcent, at the lame 
time, in order to athult them in the rear. Thi 
couutel was very judicious, and could not have failed 
Ot luce, had it becn carried into. exccution; but 
Arcus, who wanted. provitions for his troops, thought 
it more adviieabic to return. to Sparta. Ine feet, 
therefore, being incapable of acting alone, failed back 
to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the uſual 
inconvenience to winch troops of different nations are 
Exp0;ed, when they are commanded by chief wio 
have neicher any ubordinaiion, nor good intelligence, 
between them. Athens thus abandoned by her allics 
(#) A. M. 3726. Ant. J. C. 268. Jaſtin. 1. 26. e. 2. Pauſan. in 
4culi. p. 168. & in Attic p. 1 
Lacul. p. 1 PD becane 
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became a Prey to Antigonus, who put a garriſon in- 
10 it. 

(x) Patroclus happened, in his return, to ſtop at 
Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, where he met with 
Gtades, a poct umiverſally decried for the unbounded 
licence, both of his muſe, aud his manners. His ſa- 
ric poctry never ſpared either his beſt friends, or the 
molt worthy perſons ; and even the ſacred characters 
of kings were not exempted from his malignity. 
When he was at the court of Lylmachus, he affected 
to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious 
calumny; and when he was entertained by this latter, 
he traduced Lvſimachus in the ſame manner. He had 
ompo ed a virulent fatyr againſt Ptolemy, wherein 
he inſerted many cutting reflections on his marriage 
zich Arſinoc, his own hitter ; he afterwards fled from 
Uexandria, to ſave himſelf from the reſentment of 
that prince. Patroclus thought it his duty to make an 
example of a wretch who had affronted his maſter in 
ſuch an 1n{olent manner; he accordingly cauſed a 
weight of lead tO be la iteued to his body, and then 
ordered him to beinrown into the. fea. The generali- 
ty of poets who proicis iatyr, are 2 dangerous S and de- 
teſtable race of me Ny wio have renounced all probl- 
y and ſhame, and whote quill dipped in the bittereſt 
call, reſpects neither rank, nor virtue. 

(0 The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly rerplexed 
5 a revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince trom whom 
he never ſuſpected any ſuch treatment. Magas, go- 
vernor of Cyrengica and Libya, having ſet up the 
ſtaudard of rebellion againſt-Ptolemy, his maſter and 
denelaor, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King of 
thoſe provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by 
the fame mother; for the latter was the ſon ot Bere- 

ice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 
luſband before the was eſpouſed io Ptole my Soter. 
Her ſollicitations therefore obtained for. him this go- 


(r) A. M. 3737. Ant. J. C. 267. Athen. I. 74. p- 620, 621. 
(y) A. M. 3739. Ant. J. C. 265. Pauſan. in Att. p. 12. 13. 
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dethrone him. With this view he advanced into E. 


his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; but 2 new 


_ thoſe who choſe rather to deſtrov one another, tha 
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vernment, when ſhe was advanced to the honcrs , 
crown, upon the death of Ophellas, as I have jg, 
merly obſerved. Magas had ſo well eſtabliſhed hin, 


of : kſign 
ſelf in his government, by long polleſfion, and by u i 
marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antioch gad 
ter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to ce: 


himſelf independent; and as ambition is a bound ain 


paſſion, his pretenſions roſe ſtili higher. He wass vi 
contented with wreſting from his brothers the two. (ay 


provinces he governed, but formed a rc /01ution er 


ot mM 


gypt, at the head of a great army; and, in his mad (a) 
towards Alexandria, made himſelt maſter of ro Wh.my: 
nion, a city of Mar morica. . 


The intelligence he received of the revolt of Dc 
Marmarides iu Libya, prevented him from proceed. Ho! 
ing any farther in this expedition; and he immed. Hie c 
ately returned to regulate the diſorders in his provinces 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the tronticr, 
had now a favourable opportunity of attacking him! 


danger called him to another quarter. He detected 
conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, by tow: 
thouſand Gauls, whom he had taken into his pay, aud 
who intended no leis than to drive him out of Egyrt, 
and ſeize it for themſelves. In order, therefore, to 


Wathf 
Ment 
Lylin 
Arſin 


have 
fruſtrate their deſign, he found himſelf obliged to Miet 
return to Egypt, where he drew the conſpirators h-: Wifulpe 
to an iſland in the Nile, and thut them up ſo effect Hook 
ally there, that they all periſhed by famine, except iſen{il 


languiſh out their lives in that miterable manner. 
Z) Magas, as ſoon as he had calined the trouble, 
which occaſioned his return, renewed his deſigus 01 
Egypt, and, in order to ſucceed more eftectuaily, ci- Wi 
aged his father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, to cite! ere 
into his plan. It was then reſolved, that Antiochs uc 
ſhould attack Ptolemy on one ſide, while Nags u. 
(z) A. M. 3740. Ant. J. C. 264. | * 
a Vaded 


i 
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ed him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had ſecret 
5 telligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his 
ſipn, and gave him ſo much employment in all his 
Riritime provinces, by repeated deſcents, and the de- 
Stations made by the troops he ſent into thoſe parts, 
Pat this prince was obliged to continue in his own 
minions, to concert meaſures for their defence; 
nd Magas, who expected a diverſion to be made in 
Is favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſeable to 
ter upon any action, when he perceived his ally had 
got made the effort on which he depended. 

(a) Phileteres, who founded the kingdom of Per- 
Emus, died the following year, at the age of four- 
Tore. He was an eunuch, and originally a ſervant 
{ Docimus, an officer in the army of Antigonus ; 
$0 having quitted that Prince, to enter into the ſer- 
Fice of Lyl1machus, was ſoon followed by Phileteres. 
yſimachus finding him a perſon of great capacity, 
hade him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his 
Treaſures were depoſited. He ſerved Lyſimachus very 
Jaithfully in this poſt for ſeveral years; but bis attach- 
(Kent to the intereſt of Agathocles, the eldeſt fon of 
Lyiimachus, who was deſtroyed by the intrigues of 
uſinoe the younger, daughter of Prolemy Soter, as I 
Wave formerly related; and the aſfliction he teſtified at 
De tragical death of that prince, cauſed him to be 
Qulpeted by the young queen ; and ſhe accordingly 
Rook meaſures to deſtroy him. Phileteres, who was 
enlible of her intentions, reſolved upon a revolt, and 
wucceeded in his deſign, by the protection of Scleucus; 
iter which he ſupported himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
dle uy and treaſures of Lyſjimachus; favoured in his 
Views 

Tat prince, and that of Selencus, which happened 
geren months after. He conducted his affairs with fo 
much art and capacity, amidſt all the diviſions of the 
\ (0) A. M. 3741. Ant. J. C. 263. Strab, I. 13. P. 623, 624. 
eulen. in Att. p. 13, & 18, 
| ſucceſſors 


y the troubles which aroſe upon the death of 
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ſucceſſors of thoſe two princes, that he preſerved the 
city, with all the country around it, for the ſpace oi” 
twenty years, and formed it into a ſtate, which ech 
ſiſted for ſeveral generations in his family, ande (4) 
came one of the moſt potent ſtates of Aſia. He He 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former After 
whom, who was the eldeſt, had a ſon named a ikes 
Eumenes, who fucczeded his uncle, and reigei ber 
twenty-two years. bf A 

In this year began the firſt Punic war, which ce 
tinued for the {pace of twenty-four years, between the Nele 
Romans and the Carthaginians. Fern 

(5) Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, having but: et. 
city near the place where Aſtacus, which Lyſi machu Fetin 
deſtroyed, had formerly ſtood, called it Nicomedi,, ©! 
from his own name. Great mention is made of tf. 
the hiſtory of the Lower Empire, becauſe ſeveral oi! . 
the Roman emperors reſided there. | em 

Antiochus Soter was deſirous to improve the death WW 
of Plületeres to his own advantage, and take that op 
portunity to. ſeize his dominions; but Eumencs, her 
nephew and ſucceſſor, raiſed a fine army for his de. 
fence, and obtained ſuch a compleat victory over fin "ry 
near Sardis, as not only ſecured him the poſſeſſion 0 BY 


what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to eularg oh 
his dominions conſiderably, we. 
() Antiochus returned to Antioch after this dees, 
where he ordered“ one of his ſons to be put to deu 05 
for raiſing a commotion in his ablence, and cauled tht 5 


other, whoſe name was the ſame as his own, 10 0 = 
e King ; ſhortly after which he died, and IH 
im all his dominion. This young prince was his 0:8 Ut 
a 0 . 1 r la 
by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, 110088. . 
| Pitt 
(3) A. NI. 3742. Ant. J. C. 262. Pauſan. Eliac. 1. p. 405. Fob. Me 
in Chron. Trebell. Pollio in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell. l 22 „% - 
Memn. c. 22. Strab. I. 13. p. 624. (c) A. N. 3743. Ant. J. C. :* ne 
Trog. in Prologo. 1. 26. os 
* Mr. La Nauze affirms, that there is an error in this abriJ2m 


of Trogus Pompeius. The Reader may conſult Tere VII. of ti 


Mcemoires of the Academy of Inſcriptions, 2 te 
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I mother-in-law, became his conſort, as I have for- 
Perly oblerved. 

f (d) Antiochus the ſon, when he came to the crown, 
$1; eſpouſed to Laodice, his ſiſter by the father. He 
: ſterward aſſumed the ſurname of Theos, which fig- 
Pifes God, and diſtinguiſhes him at this day from the 
tler avs. 4 of Syria, who were called by the name 
$f Antiochus. The Milef ans were the firſt who con- 
E&-rred it upon him, to teſtiſy their gratitude for his 
Qclivering them from the tyranny of Jimarchus, go- 
Fernor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was 
pot only maſter of Egypt, but of Cœloſyria, and Pa- 
leſtine, with the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, 
Lycia and Carta, in Atta minor. Timarchus revolt- 
Id from his ſovereign, and choſe Miletus, for the ſeat 
df his reſidence. The Mileſiaus, in order to free 
hemſelves from this tyrant, had recourſe to Antiochus, 
ho defcated and Killed him. In acknowledgment 
For which they rendered him divine honours, and 
hen conferred upon him the title of God. With ſuch 
Impious flattery was it uſual to treat the reigning 
Princes of thoſe ages! (e) The Lemnians had likcwiſe 
Peſtowed the ſame title on his father and grandfather, 
Ind did not ſcruple to ere temples to their honour ; 
ud the people of Smyrna, were altogether as oble- 
Duous to his mother Stratonice. 

10% Beroſus, the famous hiſtorian of Babylon, 
Tourihed in the beginning of this prince's reign ; and 
pclicated his hiſtory to him. Pliny informs us, that 
contained the aſtronomical obſervations of four hun- 
Ned and eighty years. When the Macedouians were 
1 alters of Babylon, Beroſus made himſelf acquainted 
ich their language, and went firſt to Cos, which had 
\ cen rendered famous by the birth of Hippocrates, and 
Deere eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he taught aſtrono— 


Py and aſtrology. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, 


N (d) A. M. 3744. Ant. J. C 260. Polyz9. Stratag. 1. 8. c. 50. 
lan. in Syriac. p. 230. Juſtin. I. 27. e 1. (e) Athen. 1.6. p. 255. 
P/ Latin, in Orat, con. Grac. p. 171. Plin. I. 7. c. 56. Vitruv. 9. 7. 

| | where, 
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where, notwithſtanding the vanity of his art, he y, 
quired ſo much reputation by his. aſtrological pregis;, 
ons, that the citizens erected a ſtatue to him, yis 
a tongue of gold (g), in the Gymnaſium, where nt 
youths performed all their exerciſe. Joleplius ud 
Euſebius have tranſmitted to ns ſome excellent fry; 
ments of this hiſtory, that illuſtrate feveral paſſage 
in the Old Teſtament, and without which it would; 
impoſſible to trace any exact ſucceſſion of the King 
of Babylon. 5 

Y) Ptolemy being ſollicitous to enrich his kingdon, 
conceived an expedient to draw into it all the mar, 
time commerce of the Eaſt ; which till then had beg 
in the poſſeſſion of the Tyrians, who traniacted it hy 
ſea, as far as Elath; and from thence by land,! 
Rhinocorura, and from this Jaſt place, by fea agi 


Wl c| 
Pini 
N 


Neſpe 


to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura, ver . 
two ſea- ports; the firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of ne 
Red- ſea, and the ſecond on the extremity of the Milt 
diterranean, between Egypt and Paleſtine, and nM. ; 
the mouths of the river of Egypt. on 

() Prolemy, in order to draw this commerce es. 
his own kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a. 
on the weſtern ſhore of the Red-lea, from wing.” 
the ſhips were to ſet out. He accordingly built c. 
almoſt on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it Mere 


{ 


name of his mother Berenice; but the port not it Ci 


ing very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was pre 


ferred, as being very near and much better; and a | 9 
the commodities of Arabia, India, Perſia, and Li 3 
opia, were conveyed thither. From thence they get Wh 
tranſported on camels to Coptus, where they were: . 5 
gain {hipped and brought down the Nile, to alt 4h 
andria, which tranſmitted them to all the Welt, on 


exchange for its merchandize, which was afterwat 
exported to the Eaſt. But as the paſſage from Cots 
to the Red-lea lay crols the deſerts, where 110 watt! 


(g) Plin. 735. (hb) A. M. 3745. Ant. J. C. 259. (i S 


could 
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Gould be procured, and which had neither cities nor 
Poutes to lodge the caravans; Ptolemy, in order to 
Ecmedy this inconvenience, cauſed a canal tobe open- 
Ia along the great road, and to communicate with 
De Nile that jupphed it with water. On the edge 
$f this canal houles were erected, at proper diſt ances, 
or che reception of paſſengers, and to {upply them 
Ind thcir beaſts of burden with all neceſlary accom- 
Podations. 

Zs uſcſul as all theſe labours were, Ptolemy did not 
ink them ſuſſicient; for as he intended to engrols 
I the traffic between the Eaſt and Welt into his do- 
Pinions, he thought his plan would be 1mpertect, un— 
b he could protect what he had facilitated in other 
FEelpefts. With this view, he cauſed two fleets to be 


Nediterrancan. (&) This laſt was extremely fine, and 
Home of the vellels which compolcd it, much excecd- 
d the common ſize. Two of them, in particular, 
lad thirty benches of oars; onc, twenty; four rowed 
ich fourteen ; two, with twelve; fourteen, with 
leren; thirty, with nine; thirty-ſcven, with ſeven; 
be, with fix; and ſeventeen, with five. The num— 
der of the whole amounted-to a hundred and twelve 
Felicls, He had as many more, with four and three 
genches of oars, beſide a prodigious number of {mall 
Fells. With this formidable fleet he not only pro- 
eted his commerce from all infults; but kept in ſub- 
Ection, as long as he lived, moſt of the maritime pro- 
Jinces of Aſia minor; as Cilicia, for inſtance, with 


Wa : 

pmphylia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as the Cyclades. 
11 Magas, King of Cyrcne and Libya, growing 
„aged and infirm, canied overtures of accommo- 


on to be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with. 
e propoſal of a marriage between Berenice, his only 
Filter, and the cldeſt fon of the King of Egypt; 


, 
. 


% Theocrit. Idyll. 17. Athen. I. 5. p. 203. 
% A. M. 3746. Ant. J. C. 238. 


Vol. n e and 


ued out, one for the Red-ſca, and the other for the 
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and a promiſe to pive her all his dominions for her 
dowry. The negotiation ſucceeded, and a peace x 
concluded on thole terms. 

( Magas, however, died before the execution gf 
the treaty, having continued in the government d 
Libya, and Cyrchaica, for the ſpace of fifty vears 
Toward the cloſe of his days, he abandoned him{el 
to pleaſure, and particularly to excefs at his tab 
which greatly impaired his health. His widow Ap. 
mia, whom Juſtin calls Arſinoe, reſolved, after hi 
death, to break off her daughter's marriage with the 
ſon of Ptolemy, as it had been concluded without 
her conſent. With this view, ſhe employed perſons 
in Macedonia, to invite Demetrius, the uncle of King 
Antigonus Gonatas, to come to her court, afſurin 
him at the ſame time, that her daughter and crom 
mould be his. Demetrius arrived there in a ſhort 
time, but as ſoon as Apamia beheld him, {he cos. 
traced a violent paſſion for him, and reſolved i 
eſpouſe him herſelf. From that moment he neglected 
the daughter, to engage himſelf to the mother; and 
as he imagined that her favour raiſed him above 1 al 
things, he began to treat the young princeis, as wel 
as the miniſters and officers of the : army, in ſuch a 
inſolent and imperious manner, that they forme! 
re{01::110n to deſtroy him. Berenice herſelf conducted 
the conſpirators to the door of her mother s apartment 
where they ſtabbed him in his bed, though Apa! 
employed all her cllorts to fave bim, and even cove! 
ed him with her own body. PBerenice, after ts 
went to Egypt, where her marriage with Ptolemy v8 
conſummated, aud Apamia was ſeut to her broth 
* ＋ heas, in Syria. 

The princels had the art to exaſperate her Fi 
1 ſo effectually againſt Prolemy, that ſhe at it 
ſpirited him up to a war, which continued for a logg 


(m) A. M. 3747. Ant. J C. 257. Athen. . 12. p. 50. Ju 
1. 26. c. 3. 


(n) A. M. 3748. Ant. J. C. 256. Hieron. in Dancel. Fo” 
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pace of time, and was productive of fatal conſequen- 
ces to Antiochus, as will be evident in the ſequel. 

e) Prolemy did not E himſelf at the head of 
huis army, his declining ſtate of health not permitting 
um to expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of a campaign, 
End the inconveniencies of a camp; for which reaſon 
Me left the war to the conduct of his generals. Anti- 
jochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon and 
tle Faſt, and with a reſolution to carry on the war 
Evith the utmoft vigour. Hiſtory has not prelerved 


the ; q 3.3 

1 the particulars of what paſſed in that campaign, or 
„ erhaps the advantages obtained on either fide were 
ot very conſiderable. 


) Prolemy did not forget to improve his library, 
motvithſtanding the war, and continually enriched it 


un | . 
nich new books. He was exceedingly curious in 
on. W'tures and deſigns by great maſters. Aratus, the 
= gimous Sicyoman, was one of thoſe who collected tor 


him in Greece; and he had the good fortune to gratity 
Ric taſte of that prince for thoſe works of art to ſuch 
degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendchip for 
ſim, and preſented him with twenty-five talents, 
[ich he expended in the relief of the neceſſitous Si- 
Kyonlans, and in the redemption of ſuch of them as 
Fere detained in captivity. 

E (7) While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Eoypt, a great inſurrection was foinented in the Eait, 
nd which his remoteneſs at that time rendered him 
capable of providing with the necetlary expedition. 
The revolt therefore daily gathered ſtrength, till it 
I laſt became incapable of remedy. Theſe troubles 
pave birth to the Parthian empire. 

þ (7) The cauſe of theſe commotions proceeded from 
Neathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for 


0% A. M. 3747. Ant. J. C. 255. Strab. I. 17. p. 789. Hieron. in 
Priel. (p) A. NM. 3759. Ant. J. C. 254. Plut in Arato. p. 1031. 
% A. M. 375 4. Ant. J. C. 250. (7) Arrian. in Parth. apud Phot. 
Kod. 58. Syncell p. 284. Juſtin. I. 41. c. 4. Strab. I. 11. p. 515. 


of 1 Antiochus: 
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Antiochus. This officer attempted to offer violence 
to a youth of the country, whole name was Tiridates; 
upon which Arſaces, the brother of the boy, a perſon 
of low extraction, but great courage and honour, 2. 
iembled ſome of his friends, in order to deliver Ne 
brother from the brutality intended him. They ac. 
cordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the 
pot, and then fled for ſafety with ſeveral perſons whom 
they had drawn together for their defence again{t the 
purſuit to which ſuch a bold proceeding would inert. 
ably expoſe them. Their party grew ſo numerous, 
by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arſaces ſoon found 
himſelf ſtrong enough to drive the Macedonians ou of 
that province, and aſſume the government himſelf, 
The Macedonians had always continued maſters of it, 
from the death of Alexander; firſt, under Eumenes, 
then under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, 
and laſtly under Antiochus. 

(s) Much about the ſame time, Theodotus allo re- 
volted in Bactriana, and from a governor, became 
king of that province; after which he ſubjected the 
thouſand cities it contained, while Antiochus was 4 
muſing himſelf with the Egyptian war; and ſtrength. 
enced himſelf fo effectually in his new acquiſitions, that 
it became impoſlible to reduce him afterwards. This 
example was followed by all the other nations in thole 
parts, cach of whom threw off the yoke at the me 
time; by which means Antiochus loſt all the eattem 
provinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This e. 
vent happened, according to Juſtin, when L. Mauius 
Vulſo, and * M. Atilius Regulus, were Conſuls t 
Rome; that 1s to ſay, the fourteenth year of the fit 
Panic war. | Ss 

(!) The troubles and revolts in the Eaſt, made d. 
tiochus at laſt deſirous to diſengage himſelf from de 
war with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was acc. 

(s) Juſtin & Strab. ibid. (t) A. NI. 3755. Ant. J. C 2%. 
Hicron. in Dan. x. Pulyan. Strab. I. P. c. 50. Athen. I. 2. ., 


* Ti al fact: ie 15 called Eh Atilius. 
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ingly concluded between them, and the conditions of 
it were, that Antiochus ſhould divorce Laodice, and 
eſpouſe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he 
ſhould alſo difinherit his iſſue by the firft marriage, 


and ſecure the crown to his children by the lecond. 
| Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repu- 
| diated Laodice, though the was his ſiſter by the ta- 


ther's ſide, and had brought him two fons: Ptolemy 
then embarked at Peluſium, and conducted his Cavgh- 
ter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the 
Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came hither 
to receive his bride, and the nuptials were ſolemniz- 
ed with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender 
affection for his daughter, and gave orders to have 
regular ſupplies of water from the Nile, tranſmitted 
to her; believing it better for her health than any o- 
ther water whatever, and therefore he was deſirous the 
ſnould drink none but that. When marriages are 
contracted from no other motives than political views, 


and are founded on ſuch unjuit conditions, they are 


generally attended with calamitous and fatal events. 
Theſe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus 
with the daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold 
by the prophet Daniel. I ſhall here repeat the begin- 
ning of this prophecy, which has already been ex- 


| plained elſewhere, that the reader may at once behold 


aid admire the prediction of the greateſt events in 
lüſtory, and their litcral accomplithment at che ap- 


| pointed time. 


u) I will now fbew thee the lith. Theſe words 


| were ſpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by thc, 
man cloathed in linen. Behold, there ſhall Haid up 


jet three kings in Perſia, namely, Cyrus, who was then 


pon the throne; his fon Canibyſes; and Darius, the 
ons of Hyſtaſpes. Aud the forrth fhall be far 1:icther 
Wen they all-. and by his ſtrength through his i, He 
Vall fir up all egainft the realm of Grecia. The mo- 


½) Dan. Ki. 2. 
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narch here meant was Xerxes, who invaded Gree Ml the 
with a very formidable army. Boyp! 
(x) And a nighty king ſhall ſtaud up, that ſhall rule Mor 


with great dominion, and do according to his ui. H fit 
this part of the prophecy we may ealily trace Alex. W th 
ander the Great. 


Ac 

( And when he ſhall fland up, his Kingdom (ball ls Writ r 
broken, (by his death) and fhall be divided tow a;d tle det 
four winds of heaven ; and not 10 his poſterity, nor ae S. 
cording to hig dominion auhich he med + for his kiryvon i 
{ha!l! be phickt ii, even for others beſide thoſe, pamely, we h 
beſide the four greater princes. We have already {cen Mayr 
the vaſt empire of Alexander * parcelled out into Wblyr 


four great kinzdoms; without including thote torcign inc 
princes who founded other kingdoms in Cappadocia, ies! 
Armenia, Bithyma, Heraciea, and on the Boipliorus belag 
All this was pretent to Daniel. and 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 6% 
and the marriage we have already mentioned four 

(Z) The king of the fouth ſhall be ſtrong, and one ef bi: yr & 
princes, and he ſhall be ftrong above him, and herbe d. Ne! 
minion + his domiuion ſhall be a great dominion. And D 
the end of years they ſhall join themſelves together; fu Vr 
the king*s daughter of the South ſhall come to the ig exp. 
of the North to make an agreement butt he fall 1101 re. Vin. 
ian the power of the arm, neither ſhall he ſtoud, i io! g 


hs arm; but fe 2 be given up, and they that bj nie 

ber, and be that begat her, aud he that ſtrengthened het MIO. 

in theſe times. GS It 
It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Daniel, in the er. 


palſige, and through all the remaining part of the 


chapter before us, confines himſelf to the kings 0 WF ( 
Egypt and Syria, becauſe they were the only princes With: 
who engaged in wars againſt the people of God, ye 
(a) The king of the ſouth ſhail be ſhong. T his Kg Fore, 

: | ; TIDE | Ot 

(x) Dan. chap. xi. ver 3. (y) Ver. 4. (z) Ver. 5, 6. (a) Ver * 
„Tum maximum in terris „aeg lonum regnum nomenqus, ing ; ane 
warte Alexandri diſtradum in multa regna, dum ad ft guilyne fer | 


rapiunt lacerantes viubbus. Liv. I. 45,0. 9. if 


* 
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de South was Ptolemy, the for, of Lagus, king of 
Eypt; and the king of the North, was Seleucus Ni- 
Pior king of Syria. And indeed, ſuch was their ex- 
N ſituation with reſpect to Judæa; which has Syria 
b the North, and Egypt to the South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who 
& reigned in that country after the death of Alex- 
nder, was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls e king of 
be Sotit h, and declares, that he hall be ſtrong. The 
hactneſs of this character is fully juſtified by what 


ont 
„e have ſeen in his hiſtory : For he was maſter of 
en Wovpt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palæſtine, Cce- 


bfyria, and moſt of the maritime provinces of Aſia 
ninor; with the ifland of Cyprus; as alſo ſeveral 
lies in the Ngean ſea, which is now called the Archi- 


and Corinth. 

() The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 
four ſucceſlors to this empire, whom he calls Princes 
br Governor. This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of 
We North; of whom he declares, that he ſhall be more 
powerful than the kinc of the South, and his deminion 
more extenſive - for this is the import of the prophet's 
kexprefiion, he /ball Le ſirong above him, and have do- 
nion. It is caſy to prove, that his territories were 
lol greater extent than thole of the king of Egypt; for 
the was maſter of all the Eaſt, from mount Taurus 
to the river Indus; and allo of ſeveral provinces in 
Aſia minor, between mount Taurus and the Ægean 
ler; to which he added 'Thrace and Macedonia, a 
utle before his death. 
| (-) Daniel then informs us, that the daughter of the 
ng of the South, came to the king of the North, and 
ment ions the treaty of peace, whnch was concluded on this 
orcaſion between the two kings, This evidently points 
(out the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
ung of Egypt, with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, 
nd the peace concluded between them iu conſideration 
0) Dan, chap, xi. ver. 6, (c) Ver. s. 1 


pelago; and even {ome cities of Greece, as Sicyon 
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of this alliance; every circumſtance of which c 
happened according to the prediction before us, I 
ſequel of tliis hiſtory will thew us the fatal even g 
this marriage, which was alſo foretold by the proyhy, 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he rele; 
moſt remarkable events of future times, under the; 
two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Ey Wc: 
nes, the great perſecutor of the Jewilh nation. 
ſhall be careful, as theſe events occur in the ſerics g 
this hiſtory, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to then, 
that the reader may obſerve the exact accomplily. 
ment of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this 
place, with admiration, the divinity 1o vilivle im the 


ty c 
ſcriptures, which have related in ſo particular a man. Wire 
ner, a variety of ſingular and extraordinary facts, Hege. 
bove three hundred years before they were traniatted, hat 
What an immenſe chain of events, extends fro: he lo) 
Erker: to the time of its accomplithment; by the Wher 

reaking of any fingle link, the whole would be di. gat 
concerted! With re{pett to the marriage alone, what WF * 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have con- en 
ducted ſo many different views, intrizzues, and pa Wiz 
ſions to the ſame point? What knowledge but ths cer 
could, with ſo much certainty, have foreicen (uct 2 to 
number of diſtin circumſtances, ſubject not only ono 
the freedom of will, but even to the irregular in- an 
preſſions of caprice? And what man but mult adore of 
that ſovereign power which God exerciics ii a ſectt NI 


certain manner, over kings and princes, whoſe very T7 
crimes he renders ſublcrvient to the execution of ie 
ſacred will, and the accomplihment of his etcrni! WW fy 
decrees ; in which all events, both general and par- ke 
ticular, have their appointed time and place f.xc4 bs Wy 
yond the poſhbility of failing, even thoſe which k- 
pend the moſt on the choice and liberty of mank!nd: 
(4) As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommo! de. 
gre, in the ſtatues, deſigns and pictures, of exceilcit Wi y 
" (0) A. M. 2756. Ant. J. C. 234. Liban, orat. 11. | i 
maſters; 
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Faſters; as he allo was in books; he ſaw, during the 
ime he continued in Syria, a ſtatue of Diana, in one 
the temples, which ſuited his taſte exceedingly. 
Intigonus made him a preſent of it, at his requeſt, 
Ind he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his re- 
Vorn, Arſinoe was ſeized with an indiſpoſition, and 
Wrcamt that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted 
er, that Ptolemy was the occaſion of her illneſs, by 
is having taken her ſtatue out of the temple where it 
vas conſecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the ſtatue 
(Vas ſent back as ſoon as poſhble, to Syria, in order to 
pe replaced in the proper temple. It was allo accom- 
panied with rich preſents to the goddeſs, and a varie- 
ty of ſacrifices were offered up to appeale her diſplea- 
ſure; but they were not ſucceeded by any favourable 
„ effed. The queen's diſtemper was ſo far from abating, 
„bat ſhe died in a ſhort time, and left Prolemy incon- 
"0 olable at her loſs; and more ſo, becaule he imputed 
eber death to his own indiſcretion, in removing the 
Ci ſtatue of Diana out of the temple. 

b This paſſion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excel- 
V1» Went curioſities of art, may be very commendable in 
a prince, and other great men, when indulged to a 
certain degree; but when a perſon abandons himſelf 
oo it entirely, it degenerates into a dangerous tempta— 
non, and frequently prompts him to notorious injuſtice 
and violence. This is evident by what Cicero relates 
of Verres, who practiſed a kind of piracy in Sicily, 
here he was prætor, by {tripping private houſes and 
temples, of all their fineſt and molt valuable curioſi- 
nes. But though a perſon ſhould have no recourſe to 
ſuch baſe extremities, it is {till very ſhocking and of- 
fenſive, ſays Cicero, to ſay to à perſon of diſtinction, 
© Vorch and fortune, Sell me this picture, or that ſtatue t, 


| E Þf Superbum eſt & non ferendum, dicere prætorem in provincia. 
2. WE bowini honeſto, locupleti, ſplendido : vende mihi vaſa cœlata. Hoe 
„enim dicere: non es dignus tu, qui habeas quæ tam bene facta ſunt, 
? Me dignitatis iſta ſunt. Cic. orat. de ſignis, n. 45. 
g ſince 
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ſince it is in effe& declaring, yon are unworthy to hg, 
ſuch an admirable piece in your poſſeſſion 3 widich füt 
only a perſon of my rank and taſte, I mention nothing 
of the enormous expences into which a man is dag 
by this paſſion; for theſe exquiſite pieces have nopric 
but what the deſire of poſlefling them ſets upon then, 
and that we know has no bounds +. 

Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and to 
infirm to have any children, when he eſpouſed her, 
he however retained a conſtant and tender paſſion fo 


her to the laſt, and rendered all imaginable honour 


to her memory after her death. He gave her name 
to ſeveral cities which he cauſed to be built, aud per. 
formed a number of other remarkable things, to tei. 
fy how well he loved her. 

(e) Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
deſign he formed of ereting a temple to her, at 4 
lexandria, with a dome riſing above it, the conc: 
wa of which was tobe lined with adamant, in order to 

eep an iron ſtatue of that queen ſuſpended in the a!, 
This plan of building was invented by Dinocrates, ? 
famous architect in thole times; and the moment he 
8 it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders 10! 

eginning the work without delay, The esperimem, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of ſufficient 
time; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within! 
very ſhort time chir this reſolution, the project vw 
entirely diſcontinued. It has long been ſaid, and eve! 
believed, that the body of Mohammed was fufpendes 
in this manner, in an iron coſſin, by a loadſtone fe 
in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corp! 


was depoſited after his death; but this is a mere vu 


gar error without the leaſt foundation. 


(F) Prolemy Philadelphus ſurvived his beloved 4. 


Ce) Plin. I. 34. c. 14. (J) A. M. 3757. Ant. J. C. 247: A- 
then. I. 12. p. 10. | 


bcile eſt euim finem facere pretio, niſi libidini feceris. Id. n. 14. 


{noe 


+ Etenim, qui modus eſt cupiditatis, idem eſt æſtimationis. Pit 


EC 
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Inoe but a ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender 
Jonſtitution, and the ſoſt manner of life he led, con- 
Fibuted to the decay of his health. The infirmities 
old age, and his affliction for the loſs of a conſort 
hom be loved to adoration, brought upon him a 
Enouihing diſorder, which ended his days, in the 
Gxty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of 
Is reign. (g) He left two ſons and a daughter, whom 
had by his firſt wife Arſinoe, the daughter of Lyſi- 
a tchus, a different perſon from the laſt mentioned 
„ ecn of that name. His eldeſt ſon Ptolemy Ever- 
ſ$etes, ſucceeded him in the throne ; the ſecond bore 
the name of Lyſimachus his grandfather by the mo- 
her, and was put to death by his brother for enga- 
bing in a rebellion againſt him. The name of the 
hughter was Berenice, whoſe weg with Antio- 
thus Theos, king of Syria, has already been related. 


""Wtcr. IX. Character and Qualities of Ptolemy Phila- 
.- delphus. 


. cry Philadelphus had certainly great and 

excellent qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe 
«Wo iities were counter-poiled by defects altogether as 

Fonſiderable. He diſhonoured the firſt period of his 
feign, by his reſentment againſt a man of uncommon 
Wicrit; I mean Demetrius Phalereus, becauſe he had 
en ſome advice to his father, contrary to the inte- 
et of Philadelphus, but entirely conformable to e- 
Wilty and natural rivlit, His immenſe riches ſoon 
Jeu after them a train of luxury and effeminate plea- 
res, the uſual concomitants of ſuch high fortunes, 
\- Finch contributed not a little to emaſculate his mind. 
Ile vas not very induftcious in cultivating the military 


ſit a remiſſueſs of this nature is not always a mil- 

Fortune to a people. | 

He, however, made an ample compenſation for 

_ () Canon. Ptolem, Aſtron, ch 
5 hi 


þim as a perfect model of a good king, becauſe thoſe 


Iutues; but we muſt acknowledge, at the {fame time, 


* 
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this neglect by his love of the arts and ſciences, ny 
his generoſity to learned men. The fame of his lle. 
ralities invited ſeveral illuſtrious poets to his court, pa. 
ticularly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocrity;; 
the laſt of whom gives him very lofty pratles in bone 
of his Idyllia. We have already ſcen his extraordinary 
taſte for books; and it is certain, that he ſparcd pg 
expence in the augmentation and embellihment ofthe 


4 [to 

library founded by his father, and from whence boch Ivor 
thote princes have derived as much glory, as could nr; 
have redounded to them from the greateſt conqueſts, aer 


As Philadelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy rg 
genius had been carefully cultivated by great mates, Hm 
he always retained a peculiar taſte for the {ciences, go. 
but in ſuch a manner, as ſuited the dignity of a prince; 7 
as he never ſuffered them to engrols his whole attenti- Neon 
on, but regulated his propenſity to thoſe grateful amuſe. Win 
ments, by prudence and moderation. In order to pe. Hon 
petuate this taſte in his dominions, he erected public 
{chools and academies at Alexandria, where they log 
flourihed in great reputation. He loved to convert 
with men of learning ; and as the greateſt maſters in 
every kind of ſcience were emulous to obtain Its ta 
Your, he extracted from each of them, if I may ut 
that expreiton, the flower and quinteſlence of tie 
ſciences in which they excelled. This is the ines. 
mable advantage which princes and great men p 
ſeſs, and happy are they when they know how to uk He. 


* 


the opportunity of acquiring, in agreeable converi- Her 
tions, a thouſand things, not only curious, but ulctu Bi 
and important, with reſpect to government. 

This intercourſc of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to place the arts in honour, may be colt 
ſidered as the ſource of thoſe meaſures he purſued, 
through the courie of his long reign, to make con. 
merce flouriih in his dominions; and in which a 
tempt no prince ever ſucceeded more effectually dn 
himſelf. The greateſt expences, in this particular, 
could never diſcourage him from perſiſtiug in 9 

Ie 
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he propoſed to accompliſh. We have already obſerved, 
that he built whole citics, in order to protect and ta- 
(cilitate his intended traffic; that he opened a very 
long canal through deſerts deſtitute of water; and 
maintained a very numerous and compleat navy in 
each of the two ſeas, merely for the defence of his 
merchants. His principal point in view was to {ccure 
Ito ſtrangers all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his 
ports, without any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt 
intention of turning it from its proper channel, in or- 
der to make it ſubfervient to his own particular inte- 
beet; as he was perſuaded, that commerce was like 
„one ſprings, that ſoon ceate to flow, when diverted 
cc, Wtrom their natural courſe. 
Ice; Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
n. conſummate politician, and their laſting effects were 
ue iafinitely beneficial ro his Kingdom. They have even 
7 {Wecontinued to our days, ſtrengthened by the principles 
bie Hot their firſt eſtablithment, after a duration of above 
oo thouſand years; opening a perpetual flow of new 
ic W'ichies, and new commoditics of every kind into all ha- 
n ons; drawing continually from them, a return of 
| 11- Woluntary contributions; uniting the Eaſt and Weſt 
vic iy the mutual ſupply of their reſpective wants; 3d 
tie Wltabliſhing on this baſis a commerce that has con— 
cli) antly ſupported itſelf from age to age without inter— 
Fo Weption. Thoſe great conquerors and celebrated he- 
ue oees, whoſe merit has been ſo highly extolled, not to 
cri- ention the ravages and deſolation they have occa- 
cla Wboned to mankind, have ſcarce left behind them ary 
Paces of the conqueſts and. acquiſitions they have made 
nch er aggrandizing their empires; or at leaſt thoſe traces 
ere not been durable, and the revolutions to winch 
ed, t e molt potent ſtates are obnoxious, diveſt them of 
o. eir conqueſts in a ſhort time, and transfer them to 
ers. On the contrary, the commerce of Egypt 
1110 WWiablithed thus by Philadelphus, inſtead of being 
ular, ken by time, has rather increaſed through a long 
vt cceſlion of ages, and became daily more uſeful and 
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indiſpenfable to all nations. So that when we trace it 

up to its fource, we hall be ſenſible that this prince 

oughi to be conſidered not only as the benefactor of 

Fgy ypt, but of all mankind in general, to the lateſt 
olterity. 

What we have already obſerved in the hiſtory of 
Philadelphus, with relpe& to the inclination of the 
neighbouring people to tranſplant themſelves in crouds 
into Egypt, preferring a retidence in a ſoreigu land 
to the natural affection of mankind for their native 
ſoil, is another glorious panegyric on this prince; 
as the moſt eſſential duty of kings, and the molt grate. 
ful pleaſure they can poſlibly enjoy, amid(t the len- 
dors of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, and 
to make their government defirable. Ptolemy: was 
ſenſible, as an able politician, that the only ſure ex. 
pedient for extending his dominions, without any at 
of violence, was to multiply his ſubje cts, and attach 
them to luis government, by their intereſt and incli- 
nation; to caule the land to be cultivated in a be. 
ter manner; to make arts and manufactures flourith; 
and to augment, by a thouſand judicious meaſures, the 
power of a prince and his kingdom, whoſe real {trengt! 
conſiſts in the multitude of his ſubjects. 


ART ILE III. 


II E third article comprehends the hiſtory of 
twenty-five years, including the reign of Pto- 
lemy Evergetes. 


SECT. I. Antiochis Theos is poiſoned by 4 geen Lab. 
dice, who caitfes Seleucits Cullinictis tobe decla! 91 "UT, 
She alſo daſtroys Berenice and her ſon. Plate 22 E 
vergetes avenges their death, by that of Laoc!: ; "am 
ſeizes part of Alia. Antio! bus Hierax, and Se! 61 
his brother, unite pr Ptolemy. The death of 45 
trons Gonatas, king of Macedonia. He is il 
ceeded by his fon De, metrits. The 

0 by oft "C1 S, Aittocir's end Selens US, The deat! 9 
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Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attaltis ſucceeds Hum. 
The eſtabliſhment of the Parthian emp e by Arſaces. 
Antiochus ts {lain by robbers. Sel-ucis is take 22 Py 1. 
ſoner by the Parthians, Credit of 770 ephy the uc 
of Onias, with Ptolemy. The death, of D nici ius, 
king of Macedonia. Aj: ttgonus ſeizes the iu olle of 
ha prince. The death of Seciencis, 
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0A” S {oon as Antiochus Theos had received jntel- 
ligence of the death of Ptolemy Philadeiphus, 
his = wh, law, he divorced Berenice, and recalle, 
Laodice and her children. This Lady, v! 0 knew the * 
variable diſpoſition and inconſtancy of Avtioch: 5, and N 
was apprehenhve that the ſame levity of mind wot 11d \ 
induce him to ſupplant her, by receiving Berenice = 
again, reſolved to improve the preſent opportunity o Mo 4 
ſecure the crown ſor her ſon. Her own children were _ 
diſinherited by the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by 'of 
which it was alſo ſtipulated, that the iſſue Berenice _ 
might have by Anuochus, thould ſucceed to the throne, | 
and. ſhe then had a ſon. Laod: ice therefore cauſed Aki " "vl 
tiochus to be pojtoned; and w hen lhe ſaw him expir- = 
ing, the placed in his bed a perſon named àArteuon, \. v_ 
who very much reiembled him both in his featurcs and | \ 
the tone of his voice. He was there to act the part Es || 
ſe had occaſion for, and acquitted himlelf with great i 
f 
| 


* — = — — — 


dexterity; taking grea t care in the few viſits that 444] 
were rendered him, to recommend his dear Eaodice 
and her children to the lords and people. In his name 
were illued orders, by which his eldeſt fon Selcucus 
Callinicus was appointed his ſucceſſor. His death was 
then declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably alcend- 
ed the throne, and enjoved it for the ſpace of twenty 
years, It appears by the ſequel, that 25 brother Au- 
tiochus, ſurnamed Hierax, had the governmept of the 
provinces of Aſia minor, where he commanded a very 
conſiderable body of troops. | 
(hb) A. M. 3758. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron. in Daniel: Plin. J. 3. $4 

C 12, Val. Max. I. 9. c. 14. Solin. c. 1. Juſtin, I. 27. ci r. 
Dd 2 Laodice, 47 
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Laodice, not helieving herſelf ſafe, as long as Bere. 
nice and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Se. 
teucus to deſtroy them alſo; but that princeſs heir 
informed of their deſign, eſcaped the danger for {one 
time by retiring with her ſon to Daphne, where ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum built by Seleucus Nic. 
tor: but being at laſt betrayed by the perfidy of thoſe 
who belteged her there by the order of Laodice ; fir(t 
her fon, and then herſelf with all the Egyptians who 
had accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered 
iu the blackeſt and moſt inhuman manner. 

This event was an exact accompliſhment of what the 
prophet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this 
marriage. (i) The king's daughter of the South ſhall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement ; 
but he ſhall not retain the power of the arm, neither ſhall 
be ſtand, nor his arm ; but ſbe ſhall be given up, aud 
they that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that 

Strengthened ber in theſe times. I am not ſurprized 


that Porphyry, who was a profeſſed enemy to chriſti- 


anity, ſhould repreſent theſe prophecies of Daniel, as 


predictions made after the ſeveral events to which they 


reter; for could they poſſibly be clearer, if he had even 
been a ſpectator of the facts he foretold? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which 1n the time of Daniel conſtitured part of, the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, ond 
each of them be governed by kings who originally 
iprung from Greece? And yet the prophet ſaw them 
:!tablithed in thoſe dominions above three hundred 
vears before that happened. He beheld theſe two kings 
in a {tare of war, and ſaw them afterward reconcited by 
2 treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. He allo ob- 


7 


tzrved, that it was the king of Egypt, and not the 
kingof Syria, who cemented the union between them 
by the gift of his daughter. He ſaw her conducted 
from Egypt to Syria in a pompons and - magniticent 
manner; but was ſenſible that this event would be 
(i) Dan. xi. 6. 4 | 
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ſucceeded by a ſtrange cataſtrophe. In a word, he 
diſcovered that the iſſue of this princeſs, notwithitand- 
ing all the exprels precautions iu the treaty for ſecuring 
their ſucceſſion to the crown, in excluſion of the clül- 
dren by a former marriage, were ſo far from afcend- 
ing the throne, that they were entirely exterminated; 
and that the ne queen herſelf was delivered up to her 
rival; who cauſed her to be deſtroyed, with all the of- 
fcers who conducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and 
till then had been her ſtrength aud {upport. © Great 
« God! how worthy are thy oracles to be believed and 
« reverenced !“ Teſtimonia tua credibilia fact fun 
mms. 


Whilſt Berenice was beſieged and blocked vp in. 
Daphne, the cities of Aſia minor, who had received. 


intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
paſſion at her misfortune : In conſequence of which 
they formed a coutederacy, and ſent a body of troops 
to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptolemy Ever- 
getes was alſo as expeditious as pothble to advance thi- 
ther with a formidable army; but the unhappy Bere- 
nice and her children were dead before auy of the 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the 
liege had been carried on agaiult her. When they 
therefore {aw that all their endeavours to fave the queen 
and her children were rendered ineffectual, they im- 
mediately determined to revenge her death in a remar- 
kable manner. The troops of Afia joined thole of 
Egypt, and Ptolemy who commanded tliem, was as 
lucceſsful as he could deſire in the ſatisfaction of his 
juſt reſentment. The criminal proceeding of Lao- 
dice, and. of the king her fon, who had inade_himic}f 


an accomplice in her barbarity, ſoon alicnatcd tc a 


fection of the people from them; and Piuleivy tot 


only cauſed Laodice to ſuſfer death, but made himtelk 


maſter of all Syria and Ciiicia; after which he paiicd 
the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as tar 
as Babylon and the Tigris: and if the propiets of 1s 
ums had not been interrupted by a edition much ob- 
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liged him to return to Egypt, he would certainly hut 
ſubdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He 
however left Antiochus, one of his generals, to g. 
vern the provinces he had gained on this ſide of mou 
Taurus; and KXantippus was entruſted with tho 
that lay beyond it: Ptolemy then marched hack to 
Egypt, loaded with the ſpoils he had acquired by his 
conqueſts. 

Tins prince carried off forty thouſand g talents of 
ſilver, with a prodigious quantity of gold and filrer 
veſſels, and two thouſand five hundred ſtatues, part of 
which were thoſe Egyptian idols, that Cambyſes, af- 
ter his conqueſt of this kingdom, had fent into Perſia, 
Ptolemy gained the hearts of his ſubjects by replacivg 
thoſe idols in their antient temples, when he returned 
from this expedition: For the Ezyptians, who were 
more devoted to their ſuperſtitious idolatry than all the 
reſt of mankind, thought they could not ſufficiently 
exprels their veneration and gratitude to a king, who 
had reſtored their gods to them in ſyeb a manner. 
Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Everge- 
tes, which ſignifies a Benefadtor, and is infivitely pre- 
icradle to all appellations which conquerors haxe at. 
tamed from a falſe idea of glory. An epithet of this 
nature is the true characteriſtic of kings, whole {olid 
greatneſs conſiſts in the inclination and ability to im- 
prove the welfare of their ſubjects; and it were to be 
withed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions 
more worthy of it. 

All this was alſo accomplithed exactly as the prophet 
Dapiel had foretold, and we need only cite the tent, 
io prove what we advance, ( But out of u bra 
of her root, (intimating the king of the South, who 
was Ptolemy Evergetes, the fon of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus) „hall one land up in his eſtate, which {hat} cone 
with an army, aud ſhall emer into the fortreſs of the 
king of the North, (Seleucus Callinicus) od ſhall dee! 

(k) Dan. xi. 5—9. 
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againſt them, and ſball prevail. And ꝶpall alſo carry 
captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and 
with their preaous veſſels of ſifver and of gold, and he 
ſhall continue more years than the king of the North. So 
| the king of the South ball come into his kingdom, and 
fall return into his ewn lend; namely, iuto that of 
Egypt. 

() When Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on this 
expedition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved 
him, being apprehenſive of the dangers to winch he 
would be expoled in the war, made a vow to couſe— 
crate her hair, if he ſhoujd happen to return in ſafety. 
This was undoubredly a ſacrifice of the ornament ſhe 
molt eſteemed; and when lhe at laſt {ſaw him return 
with ſo much glory, the accompliſhment of her pro- 
mie was her immediate care, in order to which the 
cauſed her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it 
to the gods, in the temple which Prolemy Philadel- 
phus had founded in honour to his beloved Arſinoe on 
lephyrion,- a promontory in Cyprus, under the name 
of the Aephyrian Venus. This, conſecrated hair 
being loſt ioon after, by ſome unknown accident, 
Piolemy was extremely offended with the prieſts for 
their negligence; upon which Conon of damos, an 
artful courtrer, and allo a mathematician, being then 
at Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, that the locks 
of the queen's hair had been conveyed to heaven, and 
he pointed out ſeven ſtars near the hon's tail, which 
till then had never been part of any conſtellation ; de- 
claring, at the ſame time, that thoſe were the 
hair of Berenice. Several other aſtronomers, either to 
make the court as well as Conon, or that they might 


not draw upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, ' 


pave thole ſtars the ſame name, which is {fil} ufed to 
ts day. Callimachus, who had been at the court of 
Philadelphus, compoſed a ſhort poem on the hair of 


(!) Hygini. Poct. Aſtron, I. 2. Nonnus in hift. Synag. Catullus de 
coma Beren. 
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Berenice, wlich Catullus afterwards tranſlated into 
Latin, which verſion is come down to us. 

n Prolemy, in his return from this expedition, 
paſled through Jeruſalem, where he offered a prext 
number of {acrifices to the God of lirael, in order tg 
render homage to him, for the victories he had obtain. 
ed over the king of Syria; by which action he evident. 
ly diſcovered his preference of the true God to all 
bo idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel 
were ſhewn to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his conquelts and 
ſucceſſes were owing to that God who had cauled them 
to be foretold fo exactly by his prophets. 

(11) Seleucus had been detained for ſome time in his 
kingdom by the apprehenſion of domeſtic troubles; 
but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy wasre. 
turning to Egypt, he ſet ſail with a conſiderable fleet, 
to reduce the revolted cities. His enterprize was hon. 
ever ineffectual, for as ſoon as he advanced into the 
open ſea, his whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent 
tempeſt; as if heaven itſelf, ſays + Juſtin, had made 
the winds and waves the miniſters of his vengeance 0n 
this parricide. Seleucus and {ome of his attendants 
were almoſt the only perſons who were ſaved, andi 
was with great difficulty that they eſcaped naked from 
the wreck. But this dreadful ſtroke, which iecmed 
intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re-eſtabliſiment of his affairs. Ihe citics 
of Aſia which had revolted, through the horror they 
conceived againſt him, after the murder of Bercuuce 
and her children, no ſooner received intelligence d 
the great loſs he had now ſuſtained, than they 1% 
gined him ſufficicatly punithed, and as their hatred wis 
then changed into compaſlion, they all declared de 
him anew, 


| (n) Joſep. contra. Appian. I. 2. 
J. C. 236. Joſtin. I. 47. e. a. 


I Velut diis ipſis parricidium vindicantibus, 
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() This unexpected change having reinſtated him 
in the greateſt part of his dominions, he was induſtri- 
ous to raiſe another army to recover the reſt. This 
effort, however, proved as unſucceſsful as the former; 
his army was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who 
cut off the greateſt part of his troops. He ſaved him- 
ſelf at Antioch, with the {mall number of men who 
were left him when he eſcaped from the {hipwreck at 
ſea: as if, ſays a certain hiſtorian, he had recovered 
his former power only to loſe it a ſecond time with 
the greater mortification, by a fatal viciflitude of for- 
tune “. | 

After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, the cities 
of Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia minor, were induced 
by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a GY In 
his favour, by which they mutually ſtipulated to ſup- 
port him. They were greatly attached to his family, 
from whom they undoubtedly had received many ex- 
traordinary favours: They had even rendered divine 


dtratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus re- 
tained a grateful remembrance of the regard theſe cities 
had teſtified for his intereſt, and afterwards granted 


treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a large co- 
lumn of marble, which {till ſubſiſts, and is now in 
the area before the theatre at Oxford. This column 
was brought our of Aſia by Thomas Earl of Arun- 
del, at the beginning of the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
and, with ſeveral other antique marbles, was preſented 
to the univerſity of Oxford by his grandſon, Henry 
Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
All the learned world ought to think themſelves in- 
whted to noblemen who are emulous to adorn and en- 
nch univerſities in ſuch a generous manner; aud I 


(m) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 244. 
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wilh the ſame zeal had been ever teſtified for that of 
Paris, the mother of all the reſt, and whoſe antiquin 
and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities gf 
her profeſſors, and her attachment to the ſacred per. 
ſons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being f. 
voured in a 3 manner by princes and great men, 
The eſtabliſhment of a library in this illuſtrious fem. 
nary, would be an immortal honour to the perſon who 
{ſhould lay the foundation of ſuch a work. 
Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, 
had made application to his brother Antiochus, whon 
he promiſed to inveſt with the ſovereignty of the 10. 
vinces of Aſia minor, provided he would join hin 
with his troops, and act in concert with him. The 
young prince was then at the head of an army in 
thoſe provinces; and though he was hut fourtcen 
years of age “, yet, as he had all the ambition and 
malignity of mind that appear in men of an advanced 
age, he immediately accepted the offers made him, 
and advanced in queſt of his brother, not with aty 
intention to ſecure him the enjoyment of bis domin!- 
ons, but to ſeize them for himſelf. His avidity was f 
great, and he was always ſo ready to ſeize for himlcl 
whatever came in his way, without the leaſt regard t0 
Juſtice, that he acquired the firname of + Hicras, 
which ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, 
and thinks every thing good, upon which he lays h 
talons. 
(9) When Ptolemy received intelligence that Autio- 
chus was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus, # 
gainſt him, he reconciled himſelf with the latter, and 
concluded a truce with him for ten years, that he 


(7) A. M. 3761. Ant J. C. 243. 


* Antiochus, cum eſſet annos quatuordecim natus, ſupra ztat'm 
regni avidus, occafionem non tam pio animo, quam offerebatur, i 
ripuit : fed, latronis more, totum fratri eripere cupiens, puer ſcelera- 
tam virilemque ſumit audaciam. Unde Hierax eſt cognominati»: 
quia, non hominis fed accipitris ritu, in alienis eripiendis vitam {cs 
retur. Tuſtin. 
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might not have both thole princes lor his enen ies at 
the ſame time. 

(7) Antigonus Gonatas dicd much about this period, 
at the age of eighty, or eighty-three years; after he 
had reigned thirty-tour years in Macedonia, and 
ſorty-four in Greece, He was ſucceeded by his fon 
Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and made himſelf 
maſter of Cyrenaica and all Libya. G) Demetrius 
grſt married the ſiſter of Antiochus Hierax; but Olym- 
[pias, the daughter of Pyrrhus King of Epirus, engaged 
him, after the death of her huſband Alexander, who 
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vas likewiſe her brother, to eſpouſe her daughter ; 
Phthia. The firſt wife being unable to ſupport this 1 
injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antiochus, 5 9 
and carneſtly pretied him to declare war againſt her 9 
ſaithleſs huſband : but his attention was then taken u 9 
with other views and employments. | of 
This prince {till continued his military preparations, * 
as if he deſigned to afh{t his brother, in purſuance of oY 
| the treaty between them +; but his real intention was ; 


to dethrone him, and he conccaled the virulent diſpo- 
ſition of an enemy under the name of a brother. Se— 
leucus penetrated his ſcheme, and immediately paſled 
mount Taurus, in order to check his progrets. (r) An- 
tiochus founded his pretext on the promite which had 
been made him of the ſovereignty of the provinces of 
Alia minor, as a compenſation tor afſiſting his brother 
wainſt Ptolemy; but Seleucus, who then faw lümſelf 
| dienzaged from that war without the aid of his bro— 
ther, did not conceive himſelf obliged to perform that 
promiſe. Antiochus reſolving to perſiſt in his preten- 
lions, and Seleucus refuſing to allow them; it be— 
came neceſſary to decide the difference by arms. A 
battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in Gala- 
da, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and cſcaped with 
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the utmoſt difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus vi; 
allo expoled to great dangers, notwithſtanding his vic. 
tory. The troops on whole valour he chiefly relic, 
were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into lj; 
Pay, and they were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe why 
1ad ſettled in Galatia. Theſe traitors, upon a co. 
fuſed report that Seleucus had been killed in the aticy, 
had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, per. 
ſuading themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute mattes 
of Aſia, aſter the death of thoſe two princes. Anti. 
chus therefore was obliged, for his own preſervation, 
to diſtribute all the money of the army amongſt then, 
(it) Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being detirous 
of improving this conjuncture, advanced with all hi 
forces againſt Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expes. 
tation to ruin them both in conſequence of their d. 
viſion. The imminent danger, to which Antiochs; 
was then reduced, obliged him to make a new treaty 
with the Gauls, wherein he ſtipulated to renounce 


the title of their maſter, which he had before aſſumed, 


for that of their ally; and he alſo entered into a 


league offenſive and defenſive with that people. "This 
treaty, however, did not prevent Eumenes from at. 


tacking them; and as he came upon them in ſuch 2 


ſudden and unexpected manner as did not allow them 
any time to recover after their fatigues, or to furnill 
themſelves with new recruits, he obtained a victory 
over them which coſt him but little, and laid all Ali: 


minor open to him. 


(x) Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned 
himſelf to intemperance and exceſs at his table, and 


died after a reign of twenty years. As he left 10 
children, he was ſucceeded by Attalus, his couſin ge- 
man, who was the ſon of Attalus, his father's younger 
brother. This prince was wiſe and valiant, and per 
fectly qualified to preſerve the conqueſts that he :nht- 


(u) Juſtin. I. 26. c. 2. (x) A. M. 3763, Ant. J. C. 
241. Athen. I. 10, p. 443. Strab. J. 13. p. 624. Valer, Excerpt 
ex Polyb. | 
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iced. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf fo effectually in his dominons, that he 
took upon himſelf the title of king; for though bis 
predecetlors had enjoyed all the power, they had ne- 
ver ventured to aſſume the ſtile, of ſovereigus. Atta- 
[us therefore was the firſt of his houſe who took it up- 
on him, and tran{mitted it, with his dominions, to 
his poſterity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. 
Whilſt Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were 
ſeizing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the weſt, 
Theodotus and Arſaces were proceeding by their ex— 
ample in the caſt. (y) The latter hearing that Se- 
leucus had been {lain in the battle of Ancyra, turned 
lis arms againſt Hyrcania, and annexed it to Parthia, 
which he had ditmembered from the empire. He 
then erected theſe two provinces into a kingdom, 
which in proceſs of time became very formidable to 
the empire of the Romans. T heodotus dying ſoon 
Latter, Arſaces made a league offenſive and defenſive 
with his ſon, who bore the ſame name, and ſucceeded 
Ins father in Bactria; and they mutually ſupported 
themſelves in their dominions by this union. The two 
brothers, notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, continued 
the war againſt each other, with the molt implacable 
armth, not conſidering that while they contended 
brith cach other for the empire their father had left 
them, the whole would be gradually wreited from 
them by their common enemies. 
| The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being ex- 
hauſted by the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had 
Pultained, he was obliged to wander from one retreat 
0 another, with the {hattered remains of his party, 
Wl he was at laſt entirely driven out of Meſopotamia : 
[:) Finding therefore that there was no place in all the 
Enpire of Syria, where he could poſſibly continue in 
picty, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes king of Cap- 
$100ci1, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Arlarathes, 
potwithſtanding this alliance, was ſoon weary of en- 
0 Juſtin, I. 41. c. 4. C2) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. 
Vor. VII. E e tertaining 
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tertaiving a ſon-in-law who became a burden to hin: -mplo) 
tor which realon he determined to deſtroy him. jy, Jity in 
tiochus being informed of his deſign, avoided the dun bccom! 
ger by a ſpeedy retreat into Egypt; where he rathe Auctioi 
choſe to deliver himſelf up to the power of Ptolem rom h 
the profellæd enemy of his houſe, than to truſt a bed wit 
ther whom he had fo highly offended. He howere nuch: 
had reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for immedi. Wencus | 
ately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed lin Hecove. 
to be ſcized and impriſoned; (a) he allo placed: gterp! 
ſtrong guard over him, and detained him ſeveral year ght 


in thut confinement, till at laſt he found means to el 


tions w 
cape by the afliltance of a courtęſan; but as he His abſ 
qutting that kingdom, he had the misfortune to Heturn, 
alſaſſinated by a band of robbers. Arlaces 


(5) Prolemy in the mean time devoted the ſweets d 


LUC, the power 
peace to the cultivation of the ſciences in his domi. 


pable o 


ons, and the enlargement of his father's library at Ae (f) 
andria with all forts of books: but as a proper coll his 2 
on could not well be made without an able librarian, Moved 
whoſe care it would be likewiſe neceſſary to conſig ot on! 
them; (c) Evergetes, upon the death of ZenodotuWerear | 
who had exerciſed that function from the time of PHuccced 
lemy Soter the grandfather of that prince, ſent 08Vich 
Athens for Eratoſthenes the Cyrenian, who was then! though 
Treat-reputation, and had been educated by Calliughor the 
chus, a native of the fame country. (4) He was Warthia 
man of univerſal learning, but none of his works ha Macedc 
been tranſmitted to us, except his catalogue of ortable 
kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of tiWerſeye 
reſpective reigns, from Menes, or Miraim, who me t! 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Irojan u npire 
This catalogue contains a ſucceſſion of tlirty-eigoiſedet 
kings, and 1s {till to be ſeen in Syncellus. Wl the: 

(e) When Seleucus ſaw himfelf extricated from Al the 

(a) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. E 

(b) A. M. 3765. Ant. J. C. 239. Dy his 


cY Suid. in voce, ZivoJorog, 
oy Id. in voce, ANN & EparoodStvrs. YA. 
(e) A. ML. 378. Ant. J. C. 236. BY 
a ron | 
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troubles his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares were 
employed in the re-eſtabliſhment of order and tranquil- 
ity in the dominions he poſſeſſed; and when he had 
accompliſhed this, he turned his thoughts to the re- 
Auction of the oriental provinces which had revolted 
from him. This laſt attempt however was not attend- 
ied with ſucceſs; for Arſaces had been allowed too 
much time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation. Se- 
Jeucus therefore, after many ineffectual endeavours to 
ecover thoſe territories, was obliged to diſcontinue his 
enterprize in a dithonourable manner. He perhaps 
might have ſucceeded better in time, if new commo- 
tions which had been excited in his dominions during 
his abſence, had not compelled him to make a ſpeedy 
return, in order to ſuppreſs them. Tliis furniſhed 
Urſaces with a new opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
power ſo effectually, that all future efforts were inca- 
pable of reducing it. 
| (f) Seleucus, however, made 2 new attempt, as ſoon 
vs his affairs would admit; hut this ſecond expedition 
proved more unfortunate than the firſt; for he was 
pot only defeated, but taken priſoner by Arlaccs, id a 
preat battle. The Parthians celebrated, for many 
ſuccceding years, the anniverſary of this 'victory, 
mich they conſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, 
tough in reality it was the firſt Era of their flavery ; 
for the world never produced greater tyrants than thoſe 
Earthian kings to whom they were ſubjected. The 
Macedonian yoke would have been much more ſup— 
portable than their oppreſſive government, if they had 
revered to ſubmit to it. Arſaces now began to al- 
ume the title of King, and firmly abfilhed this 
empire of the Eaſt, which in proceſs of time counter- 
poiſed the Roman power, and became a barrier, which 
ll the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. 
Bl the kings who ſucceeded Arſaces made it an indiſ- 
e law, and counted it an honour to be called 
dy his name; in the ſame manner as the kings of 
) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. Juſtin, I. 41. c. 4. & 5. 
i Ee 2 | Egypt 
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Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as long as the race 
of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arſace; 
raiſed himſelf to a throne from the loweſt condition 
of life, and became as memorable among the Parthj. 
ans, as Cyrus had been among the Perſians, or Alex. 
ander among the Macedonians, or Romulus among 
the Romans *. This verihes that paſſage in holy 
ſcripture, which declares, (g) That the Moſt High rl: 
in the hingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſoever he 
will, and ſetteth up over it the baſeſt of men. 

(0 Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had 
neglected to {end Ptolemy the uſual tribute of twenty 
talents, which his predeceſſors had always paid to the 
kings of Egypt, as a teſtimonial of the homage they 
rendered to that crown. The king ſent Athenion, 
one of his courtiers, to Jeruſalem, to demand the 
payment of the arrears, which then amounted to 2 
great ſum; and to threaten the Jews, in caſe of re. 
fuſal, with a body of troops who ſhould be commit. 
ſioned to expel them from their country, and divide 
it among themſelves. The alarm was very great at 
Jeruſalem on this occaſion, and it was thought nece|. 
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{ary to ſend a deputation to the king, in the perſon of 


Joſeph, the nephew of Omas, who, though in the 
prime of his youth, was univerſally eſteemed for li 
prudence, probity, and juſtice. . Athenion, during 
his continuance at Jeruſalem, had conceived a pre: 
regard for his character, and as he ſet out for Egypt. 

befars him, he promiſed to render him all the poo! 
offices in his power with rhe king. Joſeph followe! 
him in a ſhort time, and on his way met with ſever 
conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, wiv 
were alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to oller 


D . 
terms for farming the great revenuesof thoſe provinces. 


(2) Dan. iv. 17. (a) A. NM. 3771. Ant. J. C. 233. Jokph. 


Antiq. I. 12. c. 3. & 4. 

* Arſaces, quæſito mul conſtitutoque regno, non minus memorablls 
Parthis [fuit,] quam Perſis Cyrus, Macedonibus Alexander, Ronan 
Romulus. YJzu/fin. 0 
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As the equipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo mag- 
nificent as theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, 
and conſidered him as a perſon of no great capacity. 
Joſeph concealed his diſſatisfaction at their behaviour, 
but drew from the converſation that paſſed between 
them all the circumſtances he could deſire, with rela- 
tion to the affair that brought them to court; and 
without ſeeming to have any particular view in the 
curioſity he expreſſed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in— 
formed that the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, 
and Joſeph was the only perſon among them, who 
| {et out from thence, in order to wait upon that mo- 
narch, without loſing a moment's time. He had the 
good fortune to meet him, as he was returning from 
Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his cha- 
not. The king, who had received impreſſions in his 
favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his 
preſence, and invited him into his chariot. Joſeph, 
to excule*111s uncle, repreſented the infirmities of his 
great age, and the natural tardineſs of his diſpoſition, 
in ſuch an engaging manner as ſatisfied Ptolemy, and 
created in him an extraordinary eſteem for the advo- 
(cate who had ſo effectually pleaded the cauſe of that 
pontift. He alſo ordered him an apartment in the 
royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place 
bat his table. | 
| When the appointed day came for purchaſing by 
gzuction, the privilege of farming the revenues ot the 
Provinces, the companions of Joſeph in his journey to 
Egypt, offered nò more than eight thouſand talents 
por the provinces of Cœloſyria, Phœnicia, Judæa, and 
Pamaria, Upon which Joſeph, who had diſcovered, 
In the converſation that paſſed between them in bis 
preſence, that this purchaſe was worth double the fun 
Rey offered, reproached them for depretiating the 
King's revenues in that manner, and offered twice as 
much as they had done. Ptolemy was well {aitished to 
Wee his revenues ſo conſiderably increaſed; but being 
* Ee 3 ap pre- 
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apprehenſive that the perſon who proffered ſo large 
ſum, would be in no condition to pay it, he abel 
13 what ſecurity he would give him for the per. 
ormance of his agreement? Ihe Jewiſh deputy re. 
plied with a calm air, that he had ſuch perſons to of. 
fer for his ſecurity on that occaſion, as he was certain 
his majeſty could have no objections to. Upon be. 
ing ordered to mention them, he named the king 
and queen themſelves, and added, that they would be 
his ſecurities to each other. The king could not 
avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which put him 
into ſo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm 
the revenues without any other ſecurity than his ver: 
bal promiſe for payment. Joſeph acted in that {tation 
for the ſpace of ten years, to the mutual ſatisfaction q 
the court and provinces. His rich competitors who 
had farmed thole revenues before, returned home in 
the utmoſt confuſion, and had reaſon to be {enlible, 
that a magnificent equipage is a very inconſiderable 
indication of merit. 

(i) King Demetrius died, about this time, in M.. 
cedonia, and left a fon named Philip, in an early {tate 
of minority; for which reaſon his guardianſhip was 
conſigned to Antigonus, who having eſpouſed the mo. 
ther of his pupil, aſcended the throne, and reigned 
for the ſpace of twelve years. He was magnihicen! 
in promiſes, but extremely frugal in performance, 
which occaſioned his being ſirnamed 1 Daſon. 

% Five or fix years after this period, Seleucus Ca. 
linicus, who for ſome time had continued in a ſtate d 
captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a {al 
from his horſe. Arſaces had always treated him 3s! 
king during his confinement. His wife was Laodict 
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Ant. J. C. 323. Juftin. I. 28. c. 3. Def 


(i) A. M. 3772. | | 
(Y A. M. 2778. Ant. J. C. 226. Juſto 


Porphyr. Eufeb. 
I. 7. c. 3. Athen. p. 153- 


This name fignifies, in the Greek language, One who will git 
that is to ay, a perſon who promiſes to give, but never gives what 
ke promites. | 5 
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me ſiſter of Andromachus, one of his generals, and 
ze had two ſons and a daughter by that marriage. He 
eſpouſed his daughter to Mithridates king of Pontus, 
and conſigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His 
ſons were Selencus and Antiochus; the former of 
whom, ſirnamed Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in the 
throne. 
We are now arrived at the period wherein the re. 
public of the Achæans begins to appear with luſtre in 
| hiſtory, and was in a condition to ſuſtain wars, par- 
ticularly 4 ron that of the Lacedæmonians. It will 
| therefore be neceſſary for me to repreſent the preſent 
fate of thoſe two republics, and I ſhall begin with 
that of the Achæans. 


SE CT. II. The eſtabliſhment of the republic of the A. 
cheans. Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. The 
character of that young Grecia. He 15 enabled, by 
the liberalitics of Ptolemy Evergetes, to extinguiſh a 
ſedition ready to break out ii Sic; n. Takes Corinth 
from Antigonus king of Macedouwa. Prevails on the 
cities of Megara, Trezene, Epidaurus, and Megas 
lopolis, to accede to the Achaan league; but 1s not /q 
ſucceſsful with reſpect to Argos. | 


| (1) $f Agr republic of the Achæans was not conſi- 
| derable at firſt, eicher for the number of its 
troops, the 1mmevhity of its riches, or the extent of 
its territory, but derived its power from the great re- 
putation it acquired for the virtues of probity, juſtice, 
| love of liberty, and this reputation was very antient. 
| The Crotoniats and Sybarites adopted the laws and 
| cuſtoms. of the Achzans, for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Food order in their cities, The Lacedzmonians and 
Thebans had ſuch an efteem for their virtue, that they 
choſe them, after the celebrated battle of Leuctra, to 
| arbitrate the differences which ſubſiſted between them. 
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The government of this republic was democratic 
that is to ſay, in the hands of the people. It like. 
wiſe preſerved its liberty to the times of Pliilip aud 
Alexander; but under thoſe princes, and in the reign 
of thoſe who ſucceeded them, it was either in ſubjec 
tion to the Macedonians, who had made themſelve 
maſters of Greece, or elie was oppreſſed by cruel 
tyrants. . 

It was compoſed of twelve + cities, all in Pelopoy. 
neſus, but together not equal to a ſingle one of cont. 
derable rank. This republic did not ſignalize herſel 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, he. 
cauſe among all her citizens the produced none f 
any diſtinguimed merit. The ſequel will diſcover the 
extraordinary change a ſingle man was capable of i. 
troducing among them, by his great qualities. After 
the death of Alexander, this little ſtate was involved 
1n all the calamities inſeparable from diſcord. The 
ſpirit of patriotiſm no longer prevailed among then, 
and each city was ſolely attentive to its particular inte. 
reſt, Their ſtate had loſt its former ſolidity, becautt 
they changed their maſter as often as Macedonia be. 


came ſubje& to new ſovereigns. They firſt ſubmitted 
to Demetrius; after him, to Caſſander; and laſt ot 


all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in fubjectio. 
to tyrants of his own eſtabliſhing, that they might 20; 
withdraw themſelves from his authority, 

(n) Toward the beginning of the CXNXIVt 0. 
ured, very near the death of Ptolemy Soter, ti 
father of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrin: 
into Italy; the republic of the Achæans reſume 


their former cuſtoms, and renewed their antient con- 


cord. The inhabitants of Patræ and Dyma laid tie 
foundations of this happy change: The tyrants were 
expelled from the cities, which then united, and con- 
ſtituted one body of a republic anew: all affairs were 


(m) A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 280. 


+ Theſe twelve cities were, Patræ, Dyma, Pharæ, Tritœa, Leon 
tium, Aegira, Pellene, Aegium, Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, Helice. 
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cided by a public council: the regiſters were com- 
Fitted to a common ſecretary; the aſſembly had two 
Feſidents who were nominated by the cities in their 
lpective turns; but it was ſoon thought adviſeable to 
educe them to one. 


Ihe good order which reigned in this little repub- 


c, where freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice 
4nd the public good, were the fundamental principles 
of their government, drew into their community ſe— 
zeral neighbouring cities, who received their laws, and 
Hociated chemſelves into their rivileges. Sicyon 
vas one of the firſt that acceded in this manner; by 
Fhich means Aratus, one of its citizens, had an op— 
portunity of acting a very great part, and became ve- 
ry illuſtrious. 

i) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the 
yoke of her tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by 
placing Clinias, one of her firſt and braveſt citizens, 
at her head; and the government already began to 
flouriſh and aſſume a new form, when Abantidas found 
means to dilconcert this amiable plan, in order to ſeize 
the tyranny into his own hands. Some of his relations 
and friends he expelled from the city, and took off 
others by death: he alſo ſearched for Aratus, the {on 
of Clinias, who was then but ſeven years of age, in 
order to deſtroy him; but the infant efcaped, with 
ſome other perſons, amidſt the diſorder that filled the 
houſe when his father was killed, and as he was wan- 
dering about the city in the utmoſt conſternation and 
diſtreſs, he accidentally entered unſcen into a houſe 
which belonged to the tyrant's ſiſter. This lady was 


j x . 3 
naturally generous, and as alſo ſhe believed that this 


deſtitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by 
the impulſe of ſome deity, ſhe carefully concealed 
him; and when night came, cauſed him to be ſecretly 
conveyed to Argos. | | 

Aratus being thus preſerved from fo imminent a 
danger, conceived in his foul from thenceforth an im- 
(.) Plut, in Arato, p. 1027 —1031. 
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placable averſion to tyrants, which always increaſ: 
with his age. He was educated with the ume! 
care, by ſome hoſpitable friends of his father's x 
Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had paſſed through f. 
veral hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who bepar 
tO arrive at a ſtate of manhood, was ſollicitous to de. 
liver his country entirely from oppreſſion. He wa 
greatly reſpected, as well for his birth as his courage, 
which was accompanied with a gravity ſuperior to his 
age, and a ſtrong and clear underſtanding. '"Thek: 
qualities, which were well known at that time, cauled 
the exiles from Sicyon to caſt their eyes upon him j1 
2 peculiar manner, and to conſider him as 2 per/on 
deſtined to be their future deliverer ; in which cor 
jecture they were not deceived. 

(o) Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year df 
his age, formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who 
was tyrant at that time; and though the {pies he let 
to Argos, kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he pu. 
ſued his meaſures with ſo much prudence and ſecrecy, 
that he ſcaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the 
city by might. The tyrant was fortunate enough to 


ſecure himſelf a retreat, through ſubterranean pailapes, 


and when the people aſſembled in a tumultuous man. 
ner, without knowing what had heen tranſacted, 1 
herald cried with a loud voice, that Aratrs, the ſon 
Clinuas, invited the citizens to reſume their liberty, Up- 
on which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace 
of the tyrant, and burnt it to aſhes in a few moments; 
but not a ſingle man was killed or wounded on either 
fide; the good genins of Aratus not ſuffering an 
action of this nature to he polluted with the blood of 
his citizens; and in which circumſtance he made hu 
Joy and triumph conſiſt. He then recalled all that 


has had been banithed, to the number of five hut 
ed. 


(%) A. M. 37:2. Ant. J. C. 252. 
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Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus 
was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. 
with reſpect to the ſituation of affairs without, he was 
ſenſible that Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the city, 
and had meditated expedients for making himſelf ma- 
ſter of it, from its having recovered its liberty. He 
beheld the ſeeds of ſedition and diſcord {own within, 
by thoſe who had been baniſhed, and was extremely 
Papprehenlive of their effects. He imagined therefore 
that the ſateſt and moſt prudent conduct in this del- 
cate juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in the Ache. 
Fan league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded ; and this was 
one of the greateſt ſervices he was capable of render- 
ing his country. 
The power of the Achæans was indeed but incon- 
üderable; for, as I have already obſerved, they were 
only maſters of three very ſmall cities. Their countr 
vas neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a ook 
zehich had neither ports, nor any other maritime ſta- 
tions of ſecurity. But with all this mediocrity and 
ſceming weakneſs, they of all people made it moſt 
evident, that the forces of the Greeks could be always 
invincible, when under good order and diſcipline, and 
with a prudent and experienced general at the head 
of them. Thus did thoſe Achzans, (who were ſo 
inconſiderablè in compariſon of the antient power of 
(Greece) by conſtantly adhering to good counſels, 
and coutinuing ſtrictly united together, withour blaſt- 
ing the merit of their fellow-citizens, with the malig- 
{nant breath of envy ; thus, I ſay, did theſe Achæans 
not only maintain their liberties, amidſt ſo many po- 
tent cities, and ſuch a number of tyrants ; but reſtor- 
ed freedom and ſafety to moſt of the Grecian ſtates. 
Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achæ- 
an league, entered himſelf among the cavalry, for the 
lervice of that (tate, and was not a little eſteemed by 
the generals, for the promptitude and vivacity he diſ- 
covered in the execution of their orders: for W 
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he had infinitely contributed to the power and credj: 
of the league, by ſtrengthening it with his own re. 
putation, and all the forces of his country, he yet ap. 
peared as ſubmiſſive as the meaneſt ſoldier to the ve. 
neral of the Achæans, notwithſtanding the 0"!curity 
of the city from whence that officer was elected {or 
ſuch an employment. This is certainly an excellent 
example for young princes and noblemen, when the; 
ſerve in armies, which will teach them to forget their 
birth on thoſe occaſions, and pay an exact {ubinititon 
to the orders of their commanders. | 

(p) The conduct and character of Aratus are un. 
doubtedly worthy of admiration. He was naturally 
polite and obliging ; his ſentiments were great and 
noble; and he entirely devoted himſelf to the good oi 
the ſtate, without any intereſted views. He was au 
implacable enemy totyrants, and regulated his friend 
thip and enmity by the public utility. He was qua. 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head ot d. 
fairs; his expreſſions in diſcourſe were always proper; 
his thoughts juſt ; and even his filence judicious. He 
conducted limſelf with a complacency of temper, in 
all differences that aroſe in any deliberations of mo- 
ment, and had no ſuperior in the happy art of con. 
tracting friendſhips and alliances. He had a wondertul 
facility in forming enterprizes againſt an enemy; It 
making his deligns impenetrable ſecrets, and ju ext- 
cuting them happily by his patience and intrepidity. I 
muſt however be acknowledged, that this celebrated 
Aratus did not ſeem to be the fame man, at the head 
of an army; nothing could then be diſcovered in un 
but protraction, irreſolution, and timidity; wh 
every proſpect of danger was inſupportable to lun. 
Not that he really wanted courage and boldnels, but 
theſe qualities ſeemed to be {truck languid by the greit 
neſs of the execution, and he was only timorous 0! 
certain occaſions and at intervals. It was from ts 
diſpoſition of his, that all Peloponneſus was filled with 


(e) Plut. in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. I. 4. p. 277, 278. * 
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the trophies of his conquerors, and the monuments of 
his own defeats. In this manner, ſays Polybius, has 
nature compounded different and contrary qualities 
together, not only in the bodies of men, but even in 
their minds; and hence it is that we are to account for 
| the ſurpriſing diverſity we frequently perceive in the 
ſame perſons. On ſome occaſions they appear lively, 
heroic and undaunted; and at others, all their vigour, 
Vivacity, and reſolution, entirely abandon them. 
| (7) I have already obſerved, that thoſe citizens who 
bad been banithed, gave Aratus great perplexity. 1118 
| diiquiet was occalioned by their pretenſions to the 
hands and houſes they poſſeſſed beſore their exile; thc 
greateſt part of which had been conſigned to other 
perſons, who aiterwards {old them, and ere Arg up- 
on the expuliton of the tyrant. It was reaſonable that 
[theſe exiles ſhould be reinſtated in their jormer potlet- 
lions, after their recal from banihment, and. they 
made application to that effect with all imaginable 
Iimportunity. On the other hand, the greateſt part 
of what they claimed had been alienated to fair pur- 
chaſers, who conſequently expected to be reimburſed, 
before they delivered up ſuch houſes and lands to rhe 
chimants. The pretenſions and complaints on this 
occaſion were vigorouſly urged on both fides, and S1- 
cyon was in the utmoſt danger of being ruincd by a 
civil war, which ſeemed inevitable. Never was any 
paſtuir more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable 
Jof reconciling the two partic, whole demands were 
pequally equitable, and it was impoſſible to ſatisfy them 
both at the ſame time, without expending very con- 
Biderable ſums, which the ſtate was in no condition to 
Puri. In this emergency he could think of no re- 
Wource but the poodnels and liberality of Prolemy king; 
pf Egypt, which he himſelf had experienced on the 
Bollowing occaſion. 


| (4) A. M. 3753. Ant. J. C. 2351. Plut. in Arat. p. 1031— 
0638. | 
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That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings; Aratus therefore, who was an excel. 
lent judge of ſuch performances, collected all the works 
of the greateſt maſters which he could poſhbly pro- 
cure, eſpecially thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus, 
and ſent them to the king. Sicyon was ſtill in great 
reputation for the arts, and painting in particular; 
the true taſte of which was preſerved there in all its 
anticnt purity, It is even ſaid, that Apelles, who was 
then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, 
where he frequented the ſchools of two painters, to 
whom he gave a talent, (equal to a thouſand crowns) 
not for acquiring a perfection in the art from them, 
but in order to obtain a ſhare in their great reputation, 
When Aratus had reinſtated: his city in its former li- 
berties, he deſtroyed all the pictures of the tyrants; 
but when he came to that of Ariſtratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had re. 
preſented in the attitude of ſtanding in a triumphant 
chariot, he heſitated , a long time whether he thonld 
deface it or not; for all the capital diſciples of Melan- 
thus had contributed to the completion of that piece, 
and it had even been touched by the pencil of Apelles. 
This work was {o inimitable iu its kind, that Aratus 
was inchanted with its beauties; but his averſion tor 
tyrants prevailed over his admiration of the picture, 
and he accordingly ordered it to be deſtroyed. 

The fine taſte. of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
mended him to the good graccs of Prolemy ; and he 
therefore thought he might take the liberty to im- 
plore the generoſity of that prince, in the melancholy 
ſituation to which he was then reduced. With ts 
view he embarked for Egypt; but was expoſcd 10 
many dangers aud diſappointments, before he could 
arrive in that kingdom. He had a long audience 0 
Ptolemy, who eſtcemed him the better, the more be 
knew him; and preſented him with a hundred and 


fifty talents for the benefit of his city. Aratus carried 
away forty talents when he {et out for Peloponneſus 
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and the king remitted him the remainder in ſeparate 
payments. 

His fortunate return occaſioned univerſal joy in Si— 
cyon, and he was inveſted with full power to decide 
the pretenſions of the exiles, and regulate the parti- 
tions to be made in their favour. But as a wiſe poli- 
tician, who 1s not for engroſling the deciſion of all 
affairs to himſelf, is not atraid of diminiſhing his re- 
putation by admitting others to ſhare it with him, he 
irmly refuſed the honours deſigned him, and nomina- 
ted for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greateſt 
repute, in conjunction with whom he at laſt reſtored 
harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and re- 
funded to the leveral purchaſers all the ſums they had 
expended for the lands and houſes they had actually 
bought. It has always been obſerved, that glory pur- 
ſues thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought himſelf in need of good coun- 
els, to aſſiſt him in the determination of this 1mpor- 
tant affair, (and perſons of the greateſt merit always. 
entertain the fame diffdence of themſelves) had all 
the honour of this affair. Hrs conduct was infinitely. 
zpplauded; ſtatues were erected to him, and the peo- 
ple by public inſcriptions declared him the father of 
the people, and the deliverer of his country. Theſe 
ze qualities that infinitely tranſcend thoſe of the moſt 
celebrated conquerors., 

A ſucceſs ſo illuſtrious gave Antigonus jealouſy and 
even fear; in conſequence of which, at a public en- 
tertainment, he art fully enhanced the merit and capa- 
city of this young man h extraordinary praties, pol- 
fibly with an intention either to gain him over to his 
own intereſt, or to render him ſuſpected to Ptolemy. 
He inſinuated, in terms ſtifficiently intelligible, that 
Aratus having diſcovered by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptians pride, intended to attach him- 
elf to his ſervice; and that he therefore was reſolved 
to employ him in his affairs: He concluded this (train 
of artifice with entreating all the lords of his court 
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who were then preſent, to regard him for the futyr 4 Antig 
as their friend. The particulars of this diſcourſe wer W&1f malt 
ſoon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little (ur. by fur 
prized and afflicted when he heard them; and he con.hmlelf : 
plained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the |a.Wlratus, c 
ter eaſily juſtified himſelf to that monarch. Ig this 

Aratus having been elected general of the Achæn His tho! 
for the firſt time, ravaged Locris and all the territog Hental ci 
of Calydon, and advanced with a body of ten thou. f accot 
ſand men to ſuccour the Bxotians; but was ſo unfor Wt Ergin 
tunate as not to arrive among them till after the ba. Wpourney 
tle of Chæronea *, in which they were defeated by the Hat cit) 
Etolians. | " Waaintat 

(1) Eight years after this tranſaction, he was elc&«{ Mt Arat. 
general of the Achæans a ſecond time, and rendered pt one C 
great ſervice to all Greece, by an action which, 2c. |What, w. 
cording to Plutarch, was equal to any of the moſt i. Woldier | 
luſtrious enterprizes of the Grecian leaders. Sewn ir 

The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two Nit wie 
ſeas, unites the continent of Greece with that of Pe. {Wbanker 
loponneſus; the citadel alſo of Corinth, diſtinguihel {Wile d. 
by the name of Acro- Corinthus, is ſituated on a high Nis bro! 
mountain, exadly in the middle of thoſe two con. None), 
nents, that are there divided from each other by a Hiately 
very narrow neck of land; by which means this for: rome 
treſs, when furniſhed with a good garriſon, cuts off all one . 
communication by land and fea from the inner part Ne bar 
of the iſthmus, and renders the perſon who polleſs Pat of 
it with a good body of troops, abſolute maſter of all aid not 
Greece. Philip called this citadel the fhackles f hat hi 
Greece, and as it was capable of being rendered ſuch ene 
it created jealouſy in all the neighbouring ſtates, and WW" lus 
eſpecially in kings and princes, who conſequently Pould. 
were deſirous of ſeizing it for their own ule. 0 dep- 
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* Philip, above forty years before this event, had obtained 3 
celebrated victory over the Athenians and Thebans, near the fame 
place. | | 
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Antigonus, after a long 4mpatience to render him- 
Eik maſter of this place, was ſo fortunate as to carry 
by ſurprize, and made no ſcruple to congratulate 
Himſelf as much on this ſuccets, as on a real triumph. 
ratus, on the other hand, entertained hopes of wreſt— 
g this fortreſs from him, in his turn; and while all 
is thoughts were employed to that effect, an acci— 
ae circumſtance furnithed him with an opportunity 
$f accomplithing his deſign. 
[ Ervin, an 10ohabitant of Corinth, had taken a. 
Þurney to Sicyon, in order to tranſact ſome affairs in * 
hat city; and had there contracted an intimate ac— - "v4 
hvaintance with a banker, who was a particular friend 
bt Aratus. As the citadel happened to be the ſubje&t |, 
pk one of their converſations, Erginus told his friend, 9 
that, when he went to viſit his brother, who was a 3 
Woidier of the garriſon, he had obſerved a narrow tract mi 
bewn in the rock, which led to that part of the ſum- 
nit where the wall of the citadel was very low. The 
banker was very attentive to this account, and with a 
mile deſired his friend to tell him, whether he and. f 
Jus brother would be inclinable to gain a large frm of 1 
money, and make their fortunes? Erginus imme— 4 
fiately coinprehended che bent ot this queſtion, and 1 
@romiied to found his brother Diocles on that head. 
Pome lei days after this converiation he returned to 
Te banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus to that. 
Part of the mountain where the height of the wall 
Aid not exceed fiſteen feet; adding, at the fame time, 
hat himſelf and his brother would affiſt him in exe— 
Kutinz the reſt of his enterprize. Aratus promited, 
En 1115 part, to give them fisty talents, if the affair 
Would happen to ſucceed ; but as it became requiſite. 
Wo depoſit that ſum in the hands of the banker, ior 
che ſecurity of the two brothers; and as Aratus was 
puetther maſter of ſo many talents, nor had any incli- 
Wation to borrow them, for fear of giving ſuſpicion 
by that proceeding, which would have entirely de- 5 
Pleated his enterprize, be pledged all his gold and filver 
"4-2 plate, 
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plate, with his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a ſecu- 
rity for the promiſed ſum. 

Aratus had ſo great a foul, ſays Plutarch, and ſuch 
an ardor for great actions, that when he conſidered 
with himſelf, how univerſally the famous Epaminon. 
das and Phocion had been reputed the moſt worthy and 
juſt men in all Greece for refuſing the preſents that 
had been offered to them, and preterring virtue to all 
the riches in the world, he was {6]licitous to refine up- 
on their generoſity and diſintereſted ſpirit. There 1; 
certainly a wide difference between the mere refuſal of 
preſents, and the ſacrifice of a perſon's ſelf and fortune 
tor the ſervice of the public. Aratus parted with all 
his fortune, and that too withour its being known for 
an enterprize, wherein he alone was expoled to al! 
the danger. Where is the man, cnes Plutarch, a- 
midſt the enthuſiaſm into which this amiable action 
had wrought him, who can poſſibly be incapable of ad- 
miring ſo uncommon and ſurprizing an inſtance of 
magnanimity ! Who, even at this time, can forbcar 
to intereſt himſelf in this great exploit, and to com- 
bat in imagination by the ſide of ſo great a man, who 
paid fo dearly for ſo extraordinary a danger, and 
pledged the moſt valuable part of his fortune, only 
to procure an opportunity of advancing into the mid! 
of his enemies in the dead of night, when he knev he 
ſhould be compelled to engage tor his own life, wich- 
out any other ſecurity than the hopes of performing a 
noble action! 

It may juſtly be remarked on this occaſion, that 
the taſte for glory, diſintereſtedneſs, and the public 
good, were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the 
remembrance of thoſe great men who diſtinguithed 


themſelves in paſt ages by ſuch glorious ſentiments. 
This is the great advantage which attends Jnſtory 
written like that of the Grecks, and the principal ad 
vantage denved from it. | | 

Ie preparations for the enterprize were diſconcerted 
by a variety of obſtructions, any one of which r. 
þ JuUMciED 
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{ficient to have rendered it ineffectual; but when all 
theſe were at laſt ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his 
troops to paſs the night under arms. He then ſelected 
four hundred men, moſt of whom were unacquainted 
with the deſign he intended to execute: they were 
all furniſhed with ſcaling-Jadders, and he led them di- 
rectly to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno's 
temple. The ſky was then unclouded, and the moon 
ſhone extremely bright, which filled the adventurers 
with juſt apprehenſions of being diſcovered. But in a 
little time a dark fog roſe very fortunately from the 
| ſea, and ſhed a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts 
of the city. All the troops then ſeated themſelves on 
the ground, to take off their ſhoes, as well to leſſen 
the noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcent by the ſcaling- 
ladders, from which they would not then be ſo liable to 
lip. In the mean time, Erginus, with ſeven reſolute 
young men, habited like travellers, paſſed through the 
gate without being perceived, and killed the centinel 
and guards who were there upon duty. The ladders 
were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus aſcended 
with a hundred of his boldeſt troops, giving orders to 
the reſt to follow him as faſt as they were able; and 
when they had all moumed the walls, he deſcended 
into the city with the utmoſt joy, as having already 
ſucceeded, by paſſing undiicovefed. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they ſaw a 
ſmall guard of four men with lights in their hands, by 
whom they were not perceived, becauſe the darkneſs 
of the night ſhrowded them from their view. Aratus and 
his men ſhrunk back into a line, __ {ome walls 
and ruins that were near, where they diſpoſed themſelves 
into an ambuſcade, from whence they ſtarted as the 
four men were paſling by, and killed three of their 
number. 'The fourth, who received a deep wound 
on his head, fled from the place, and cried out as loud 
as he was able, that the enemies were entered the city. 
The trumpets in a moment ſounded the alarm, and all 
the inhabitants crowded together at the noiſe. The 
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ſtreets were already filled with people, who flocked 
from all quarters by the blaze of innumerable lights tlut 
were immediately ſet up in the. city, and allo on the 
ramparts of the caſtle, whilſt every place reſounded 
with confuſed cries that were not to be diſtinguiſlied, 

Aratus ſtill continued his progreſs, notwith(tandins 
the alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, 
which at firſt were very difficult of aſcent, becauſe he 
had milled the path that led to the wall through num— 
berleſs windings, which it was almoſt impracticable to 
trace out. While he was thus perplexed, the clouds 
diſperſed as if a miracle had interpoſed in his favour; 
the moon then appeared in its former briglitneis, and 


diſcovered all the 1ntricacics of the path, till he arrived 


on the {pot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly deſcribed to him. The ſkics were 
then happily covered with clouds again, and the moon 
was once more immerſed in darkneſs. 

The three hundred foldicrs whom Aratus bad Jett 
without, ncar the temple of Juno, having entered tlie 
city, which was then filled with confuſion and ti- 
mult, and alſo illuminated with a prodigious number of 
lights; and not being able to find the path which A- 
ratus had taken, drew up into a cloſe body, under a 
bending rock which ſhaded them at the bottom of the 
precipice, and where they waited in the utmoſt anxicty 
and diſtreſs. Aratus was then ſkirmithing on the 
ramparts of the citade], and the noiſe of the comba— 
tants might eaſily be heard: but as the ſound was re- 

ated by the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, 
it was impoſhble to diſtinguiſh the place from whence 

it proceeded. Thoſe ſoldiers therefore not knov1ig 

which way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, who coi 
manded the troops of king Antigonus,. having draun 
out a conſiderable number of troops, mounted the al- 
cent with loud ſhouts, and a great blaſt of trumpets, 
with an intention to aſſault Aratus in his rear, and pa- 
ſed by thoſe three hundred men without perceiving 
them: But when he had advanced a little prov 
2 them, 
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them, they ſtarted from the place of their conceal- 
ment, as if they had been planted exprelsly in am- 
buſcade, and fell upon him with great reſolution, kil- 
ling all who firſt came in their way. The reſt of the 
troops, and even Archelaus himſelf, were then ſeized 
with ſuch a conſternation, that they fled from their 
enemies, who continued to attack them in their re- 
treat, till they had all diſperſed themſelves in the 
city. | 

This defeat was immediately ſucceeded by the. arri- 
val of Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were 
fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them 
that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made 
a very vigorous defence, and was in great need of im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. The troops then deſired him to. 
de their conductor that moment, and as they mount- 
ed the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by loud 
cries to animate their friends, and redouble their ar- 
dor. The beams of the moon, which was then in 
the full, played upon their armour, and in conjunction 
with the length of the way by which they alcended, 
made them appear more numerous, while the midnight 
lence rendered the echoes much more ftrong and au- 
dble; by which means their ſhouts ſeemed thoſe of a 
much greater body of men than they really were. In 
a word, when they at laſt had joined their companions, 
they charged their enemies with a vigour that ſoon 
diſperſed . upon which they polled themſelves 
on the wall, and became abſolute maſters of the cita- 
del by break of day; ſo that the ſun's firſt rays ſaw 
them victorious. The reſt of their troops arrived at 
the ſame time from Sicyon; and the Corinthians, af- 
ter they had willingly thrown open the city gates to 
receive them, aſſiſted them in making the troops of 
Antigonus priſoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually ſecured his victory, 
deſcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawn 
thicher by their curioſity to ſee him, and to hear _ 

| | peak. 
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ſpeak. After he had poſted his Achæans in tw 
Unes in the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from 
the bottom of the ſtage compleatly armed, with a 
countenance extremely changed by his want of ref}, 
and the long fatigue he had ſuſtained. The bold and 
manly joy with which this extraordinary ſucceſs had 
inſpired him, was obſcured by the languor his extreme 
weakneſs and decay of ſpirits kad occaſioned. The 
moment he appeared in the theatre, all the people were 
emulous to teſtify their profound reſpect and gratitude, 
by repeated applauſes and acclamations. Aratus, in the 
mean time, ſhifted his lance from his left to his right 
hand; and then reſted upon it, with his body bent a 
little toward the audience, in which poſture he conti- 
nued for {ome time, 

When the whole theatre was at laſt ſilent, he ex. 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 
in a long diſcourſe, with the particulars of the Achzan 
league; after which he exhorted them to accede to. 
it. He likewiſe delivered to them the keys of their 
city, which till then had never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Anti- 
gonus, he reſtored Archelaus, whom had taken 
priſoner, to his liberty, but cauſed Theophraſtus to 
ſuffer death, for refuſing to quit the city. 

Aratus made himſelf maſter of. the temple of Juno, 
and of the port, where he ſeized twenty-five of the 
king's ſhips. He alſo took five hundred war-hortes, 
and four hundred Syrians, whom he afterward ſold. 
The Achæans kept the citadel, in which they placed 
a garriſon of four hundred men. 

An action fo bold and ſucceſsful as this, muſt un. 
doubtedly be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus, 
and joined Aratus. Their example was. ſoon followed 
by the people of 'Trezene and Epidaurus, who ac- 
ceded to the Achæan league. : 

Aratus alſo brought Prolemy, king of Egypt, into 
the confederacy, by aſſigning the ſuperintendency 0! 
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the war to him, and electing him generaliſſimo of 
their troops by land and ſea. This event acquired 
him ſo much credit and reputation, that though the 
nomination of any man to the poſt of captain-general 
for a ſucceſſion of years, was exprelsly prohibited by 
the laws, Aratus was however elected every other 
year, and he either by his counſels or perſonal con- 
duct, enjoyed that command without any diſcontinu— 


ation: For it was evident to all mankind, that neither 


niches, nor the friendſhip of kings, no nor even the 
particular advantages of Sicyon, 5 native place, nor 
any other conſideration whatever, had the leaſt com- 
petition in his mind, with the welfare and aggran- 
dizement of the Achæans. He was perſuaded, that 
all weak cities reſemble thoſe parts of the body which 
only thrive and exiſt by their mutual union; and muſt 
infallibly periſh, when once they are ſeparated; as 
the ſuſtenance by which they ſubſiſt will be diſconti- 
nued from that moment. Cities ſoon {ink into ruin, 
when the ſocial bands which connect them are once 
dillolved; but they are always {cen to flouriſh, and 
improve in power and proſperity, when they become 
parts of a large body, and are affociated by a unity of 
iutcreſt. A common precaution then reigns through 
the whole, and is the happy ſource of life from whence 
all the vigour that ſupports them 1s derived. 
(a) All the views of Aratus, while he continued 
in his employment, tended entirely to the expulſion of 
the Macedonians out of Peloponneſus, and the aboli— 
tion of all kinds of tyranny ; the re- eſtabliſhment of 
the cities in their antient liberty, and the exerciſe of 
their laws. Theſe were the only motives which 
prompted him to oppoſe the enterprizes of Antigonus 
Conatas, during the life of that prince. 

(b) He alſo purſucd the fame conduct with reſpect to 

emetrius, who ſuccceded Antigonus, and reigned tor 


(a) Polyb. 1. 2. p. 130. | (5) A. M. 3762. Ant. 
J. C. 243. Polyb. I 2. p. 91101. Appian. de bellis Uyr. p. 760. 
A. M. 3570. Ant. J. C. 234. | 
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the ſpace of ten years. The tolians had at fif 
Joined Antigonus Gonatas, with an intention to de. 
{troy the Achæan league; but embroiled themiclye; 
with Demetrius his ſucceſſor, who declared war again 
them. The Achæans, forgetting on this occaſion the 
ill treatment they had received from that people, 
marched to their aſſiſtance, by which means a {tr/& 
union was re-eſtabliſhed between them, and because 
very advantageous to all the nezghbouring citics. 

(c) Illyrium was then governed by ſcveral petty 
kings, who ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exercilcd 
a ſort of piracy againſt all the neighbouring countries, 
Agron, the {on of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius 
of Pharus, fo called from a city of Illyrium ſubject to 
him, were the petty princes who infeſted allthe neiplt 
bouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and the Act: 
nanians in particular. (d) Teuta reigned after tie 
death of her huſband Agron, who ended his days ty 
intemperance, and left a young fon, named Pina, 
"Theſe people harraſſed in the manner JI have mention. 
ed, had recourſe to the Atolians and Achæans, who 
readily undertook their defence; and their good {er 
'vices were not repaid with ingratitude. The peoplc 
of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, ſoon 
after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, 
with his garriſon, into their city. 

(e) The Romans were fo offended at the piradie 
with which this people infeſted their citizens aud met: 
chants, . that they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta to con. 
plain of thoſe injurious proceedings. That prince! 
cauſed- one of the amballtdors to be flain, and tic 
other to be thrown into priſon, which provoked dle 
Romans to declare war againſt her, in revenge tor 10 
outrageous an inſult. The two conſuls, L. Pot 
mius Albinus, and Cn. Fulvins Centumalus, {et out 
with a commiſſon to invade Illyrium by land and ee, 
The people of Corcyra, in concert with Deme::1us 0 

(c) A. M. 3772. Ant. J. C. 232. (d) A. NM. 3776. An. 
J. C. 228. (e) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. 
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Pharus, delivered up to the conſul Fulvius the garri— 
ſon they had received into their city; and the Ro- 
mans, after they had reinſtated Corcyra in its former 
liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great 
part of the country; but conſigned icveral cities to 
Demetrius, as a osmpenſation for his treacherous con— 
duct in their favour. 

(f) Teuta reduced to the utmoſt extremity im- 
plored peace of the Romans, and obtained 1t, on her 
engagement to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up 
all Illyrium, except a few places which ſhe was permit 
ted to enjoy; but the moſt beneficial article for the 
Greeks was, her being re{trained from tailing beyond 
the city of Liſſus, with more than two ſmall veſſels, 
and even thoſe were not to carry any arms. The o- 
| ther petty kings, who ſeemed to have been ſubordi— 
nate to Teuta, were comprehended in this treaty, 
though it expreſly mentioned noue but that princels. 

The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpected 
in Greece by a ſolemn embally, and this was the firſt 
time that their power was known in that country. 
| They alſo ſent embaſladors to the tolians and Achæ— 
ans, to communicate to them the treaty they had 
lately concluded with the Ilyrians. Others were al- 
o diſpatched to Corinth and Athens, au. the Corin- 
tans then declared for the firſt time, by a public 
decree, that the Romans ſhould be admitted to cele- 
brate the Iſthmian games, with the ſame privileges as 
the Greeks. The freedom of the city was allo grant- 
ed them at Athens, and they were permitted to be i- 
nitiated into their ſolemn myſteries. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned 
only ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people 
| very favourable to his deſigns. Several tyrants, whom 
mat prince had ſapported with all his credit, and to 
hom he paid large penſions, having loſt their tup- 
port by his death, made a voluntary reſignation of the 
authority they had uſurped over their citizens: others 


(f) A.M, 3779. Ant. J. C. 225. 
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of them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratyz, 
or prevailed upon by his promiſes, followed their ex. 
ample ; and he procured ſeveral advantages for them 
all, that they might have no temptation to repent 
their vonduct. 

(g) Aratus, who beheld with regret the ſubjection 
of che people of rgos to thetyrant "Ariſtomachus, un. 
dertook their F nba ; and made it a point of ho- 
nour, to reſtore liberty to that city, as a recompence 
for the education he had received there, and he allo 
conſidered the acceſſion of fo potent a city to the 4 
chæan league, as highly advantageous to the common 
cauſe: but his meaſures to this effect were renderel 
unſucceſsful at that time. Ariſtomachus was ſoon af. 
ter {lain by his domeſtics ; and before there could be 
any opportunity to regulate affairs, Ariſtippus, a ty- 
rant more deteſtable than his predeceſſor, ſeized the 
{ſupreme power into his own hands, and had the dex. 
terity to maintain himſelf in that uſurpation, even 
with the conſent of the Argives; but as he beheid 1 
mortal enemy in Aratus, during whole life he! imagin. 
ed his own would always be in danger, he reſoly ed 10 
deſtroy him by the aſſiſtance of king Antigonns Do 
fon, who agreed to be the miniſter of his vengeanct. 
He had already prepared atlaſſins in all parts, w ho Watch. 
ed an opportunity for executing Lueir bloody comm. 
tion. No prince or commander can ever have a more 
effectual guard, than the firm and ſincere affection of 
thoſe they x Fovern : for when once the nobility and 

cople have becn accuſtomed not to fear their prince, 
2 to fear for him, innumerable eyes and cars are 4. 
tentive to all- that paſſes. This Aratus was ſo Happ 
as to experience in the preſent conjuncture. | 

Plutarch, on this occaſion, draws a fine contraſt be. 
tween the troubles and anxicties of Ariſtippus, andtbe 
peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 15 
he, who maintained ſuch a body of troops for tlic | 
curity of his perlon, and who had ſhed the blood F 


(20 Plut. in Arat. p. 1038—ro041. 
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all thoſe of whom he entertained any dread, was in— 
capable of enjoying a moment's repoſe either by night 
or day. Every circumſtance alarmed him; his foul 
| was the ſeat of terror and anxiety that knew no inter- 
miſſion; and he even trembled at his own thadow. 
A dreadful guard continually watched 1ouwnd.his houle 
with drawn iwords, and as his life was perpetually in 
their power, he feared them more than all the reſt of 
EF mankind. He never permitted them to enter his pa- 
lace, but ordered them to be ſtationed in the particos 
which entirely ſurrounded that ſtructure. He drove 
away all his domeſtics the moment he had ſupped ; al- 
ter which he ſhut the gate of his court with his own 
bands, and then retired with his concubine into an 
| upper apartment, which he entered by a trap-door. 
When this was let down, he placed his bed upon it, 
and fiept as we may ſuppoſe a man to ſleep in his con- 
dition, whoſe ſoul is a perpetual prey to trouble, ter- 
tor, and apprehenſion. _ The mother of his concubine 
removed, each night, the iadder by which he alceuded 
into his chamber, and replaced it in its former fituati- 
on the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, 
| who had acquired perpetual power, not by the force 
of arms but merely by his virtue, and in effect of rhe 
© laws, appeared in public with a plain robe and a wird 


void of fear: and whereas all thoſe that polices for- 


treſles, and maintain guards, with the additional pre— 
| caution of arms, gates, and traps, as ſo many am- 
parts for their ſafety, icldom eſcape à violent deat!!; 
Aratus, on the contrary, who alwaxs ſhewed läntelf 
an implacable enemy to tyrants, left Cehind him a 
| poſterity which ſubſifts, ſays Plutarchh, to this day, 
and is ſtill honoured and retpected by all the world +. 
| Ararus attacked the tyrant with open torce, bit act- 
ed with no extraordinary retolution in the fujt engage- 
ment, when even one of the wings of his army Lud 


f Polyerates, to whom Plutarch addreſſes the life of Aratus, wes 
one of his deſcendants, and had two ſons, by whom the rec vas ſtill 
& continued, three hundicd and fifty years after the death of Aratus. 
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defeated the enemy; for he cauſed a retreat to be 
ſounded very unſcaſonably, and reſigned the victory to 
the foe, which drew upon him a number of ſevere re. 
proaches. He however made amends for his fault in a 
ſecond battle, wherein Ariſtippus and above fifteen 
hundred of his men loſt their lives. Aratus, though 
he had obtained fo ſignal a victory, and without loſing 
one man, was however unable to make himſelf maſter 
of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of 
reſtoring liberty to the inhabitants; As Agias, andthe 
young Ariſtomachus had thrown a body of the King's 
troops into the place, | 

He ſacceeded better with reſpe& to the city of Me. 
galopolis, where Lyſiades bad uſurped the ſupreme 
power. This 2 had nothing in his character of 
the violent and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had 
ſelzed the ſovereignty from no other inducement, than 
a falſe idea of the happineſs and glory which he ima- 
gined inſeparable from ſupreme power: but he reſigned 
the tyranny either through fear, or a conviction of his 
error, upon the remonſtrances of Aratus, and caused 
his city to accede to the Achæan league. That league 
were affected to ſuch a degree by ſo generous an acti. 
on, that they immediately choſe him for their general; 
and as he at firſt was emulous of ſurpaſſing Aratus, he 
engaged in ſeveral enterprizes which ſeemed nece{lary 
at that juncture, and among the reſt, delared war 2- 
gainſt rhe Lacedæmonians. Aratis employed bis ut- 
moſt credit to oppoſe him in thoſe meatures, but 113 
endeavours were miſinterpreted as the effects of en). 
Lyſiades was elected general a ſecond time, and then 
a third, and each of them commanded alternatcly. 
But when he was obſerved to act in oppoſition to his ri. 
val on all occaſions, and without the leaft regard to 
decency, was continually repeating his injurious treat- 
ment of a virtue ſo ſolid and ſincere as that of Aratis, 
it became evident that the zeal he affected was no more 
than a plauſible om{ide which concealed a dangcr9! 
ambition, and they deprived him of the command. 


* 


* 
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As the Lacedzmonians will for the future have x 
conſiderable ſhare in the war ſuſtained by the Achæans, 
it ſeems neceſſary to give a brief account of the con- 
dition of that people in this place. 


SECT. III. Agis Ring of Sparta attempts to reform the 
ſtate, and endeavours to chi the antient in/titutions 
of Lycurgus ; in which he partiy ſucceeds : butt finds 
an entire change in Sparta, at his return from a com- 
paign in which he had joined Aratiis againſt the Eto- 


lians. He is at laſt condemned to die, and executed. 


accordingly. 


22 Win the love of wealth had crept into the 
| city of Sparta, and had afterward introduced 
luxury, avarice, ſloth, efteminacy, profuſion, and all 
thoſe pleaſures which are generally the inſeparable 
attendints of riches, and when theſe had broken 
down all the barriers which the wiſdom of Lycurgus 
had formed, with the view of excluding them tor c- 
ver; Sparta beheld herſelf alien from her antient glo- 
ry and power, and was reduced to an abject and hum— 
ble ſtate, which continued to the reign of. Apis aud 
Leonidas, of whom we are now eto treat, 

Apis, the fon of Eudamidas, was of the haue r 
the 3 and the fixtcenth deſcendaut from 
Ageſilaus, who made an expedition into Atta, Loont- 
das, the {on of Cleonymus, was of the family of the 
Agidæ, and the eighth prince that reigned ju Spmta, 
aſter Pauſanias who defcated Mardouius in the battle 
of Platew. ; 

I have already related the diviſions which arole in 
Sparta between Cleonymus * and Areus, in regard to 
the ſovereignty, which was obtained by the latter; ard 


(5) Plut. in Agid. p. 795 —807. 
_ * Joſephus relates, that Areus King of I.acedzemon ſent letters to 


Onias the High prieſt of the Jews, in which he acknovledged in aff- £ 


ity between that people and the Lacedæmonians: The original of 
this relation is not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed, nor is it fs dichcult to 
reconcile the time of Arcus with that of Onias, 
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he afterward cauſed Pyrrhus to raiſe the ſiege of La. 
cedæmon. 
who reigned ſeven or eight years, and left a young 
ſon, named Ares, from his grandfather. This prince 
was under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a thort 
time; upon which Leonidas role from the regency to 
the throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and per. 
verted by the general corruption into which the go- 
vernment was fallen, this depravity and remoteneſl: 
from the antient manners of that people was molt 
conipicuous in the conduct of Leonidas; who had re: 
i1ded for ſeveral years in the palaces of the Satrapæ, 
and had for many years made his court to Seleucus: 
he had even eſpouſcd a wife in Aſia, contrary to the 
laws of his country, and had afterward employed his 
urmoſt endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride 
of princes into a free country, and a government 
founded on mod-ration and juſtice. 

Agis was the reverſe of this character. He was 
then in the twentieth year of his age; and though he 
had been cqucated amidit riches *, and the luxury of 
a houle remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 
haughty, he from the firſt renounced all thoſe en- 
ſnaring pleaſures ; 2d inſtead of teſtifying the leaſt re- 
ward for the ſplendid vanities of dreſs, he made it his 
glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-eſtabhih the 
antient forra of public meals, baths, and all the an- 
tient discipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, 
That, he [hold not vole being King, if it were no for ile 
pes of reviving ihe antient laws and d!ſciplme of Shen iu. 
Iheſe noble ſentiments were a demonſtration, chat. 
Ag's had formed a jolid judgment of regal power; the 
moſt eiſential duty and true glory of which are der- 
ved from the eſtablihment of good order in all inc 

Plutarch informs us, that his mother Ageliſtrate, and his grend- 
mothe- Archidamia, poſſciſed more gold and Qlver, than all the other 


Lacedæmonians together. 


branches 


He was ſucceeded by his fon Acrotates, 
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branches of a ſtate, by giving due force to cuſtoms 
eſtabliſhed by wile laws, | 

This diſcipline began to be diſregarded, the moment 
Sparta had ruined theAthenian government, and began 
to abound in gold. The fame partition however of 
lands, which had been made by Lycurgus, and the 
number of hereditary pollefions eſtablithed by him, 


having been preſerved through all ſucceſſions of de- 


ſcent, and each father tranſmitting bis part in the lame 
manner as he had received it himſelt; this order and 
equality, which had been preſerved without interrup— 
tion, tuſpended in ſome mea{ure the ill effects of thole 
abuſes which then prevailed. But as toon as this pru— 
dent inſtitution began to be {truck at, by a law which 
permitted every man to diſpoſe of his houſe and patri— 
mony in his own life-time, or to make a teſtamentary 
donation of them to whom he pleated ; this new Jaw 
effectually ſapped the beſt foundation of the Spartan 
Pony: Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this 
aw, to avenge himſelf on one of his ſons, whole 
conduct had diipleated him, 

It is indeed ſurpriſing, that a whole ſtate ſhould fo 
extily be induced to change ſuch an antient and funda— 
mental cuſtom as this, merely to gratify the paſſion of 
one man. The pret-xt for this change was undoubt- 
| diy the augmentation ot paternal authority, in their 
kveral families; fince it was not then poſſeſſed of any 
motives for filial reſpect; the children of that cemmu— 
nity having nothing to hope or fear, as they received 
ke all the fortune they couvid expect, immediately 
Iron the ſtate, and with an abiolute independency on 
their parents. This dome{tic inconvenience, in which 
every father thought bimſelf concerned, and which 
ſcemed to regard all good order in families, created 
| frong impreſſions in thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 

in the adminiſtration, and rendered them incapable of 
conſidering the much greater inconveniencies which 
would inevitably refult from this change, and whote 
pernicious effects would be foon felt by the ſtate. 
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This proceeding is ſufficient to convince us, how 
dangerous it is to change the antient laws +, on which 
baſis a ſtate, a community has long ſubliſted ; and 
what precautions ought to be taken againſt bad in. 
preſſions which may ariſe through particular inconye. 
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niencies. from which the wiſeſt inſtitutions cannot he 
exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration 
into future events, and experience, are necellary to 
thoſe who take upon them to balance and compare 
the advantages and defects of antient cuſtoms, with 
any new regulations which are propoſed to be ſubſti. 
tuted in their ſtead. 

It may be juſtly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occaſioned by the new law, which authorized the 
alienation of hereditary eſtates. The ur men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes, by diſpoſſeſſing the heirs 
to whom they belonged ; in conſequence of which all 
patrimonial poſſeſſions were ſoon engroſſed by a very 
inconſiderable number of perlons; the poverty which 
then prevailed through the whole city, ſunk the pco- 
ple into a mean ip, e of mind; by extinguithing 
thoſe ardors for virtue and glory, which, till then, had 


rendered the Spartans ſuperior to all the other ſtates of 


Greece, and by infuſing into the hearts of the peopl: 


an implacable envy and averſion for. thoſe who had, 


- unjuſtly diveſted them of all their poſſeſſions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city, was 
reduced to about {even hundred; and not many more 
than a hundred of theſe had preſerved their fanily- 
eſtates. All the reſt were a ſtarving populace, delt!- 
tute of revenues, and excluded from a participation in 
honours and dignities: Theſe acted with reluctance and 
indifference in wars againſt a foreign enemy, becauſe 
they were ſenſible, the rich would be the only gainers 
by their victories: in a word, they were conſtantly 
waiting for an opportunity to change the preſent {itu 


| + Adeo nihil motum ex antiquo probabite eſt: veteribus, niſi quz 
uſus evidenter arguit, ſtari malunt, Liv. I. 34. n. L. 
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tion of affairs, and withdraw themſelves from the op- 
preſſions they ſuſtained. 

(i) Such was the ſtate of Sparta, when Apis enter- 
tained the deſign of redreſſing the abuſes which then 
prevailed; at the ſame time that Aratus was employ- 
ing his endeavours for the deliverance of his country. 
The enterprize was noble, but extremely hazardous. 
He obſerved, contrary to his expectation, that all the 
young men were diſpoſed to enter into his views, while 
the generalty of thoſe in years, in whoſe minds cor- 
ruption had taken the deepeſt root, trembled at the 
very name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He be- 
gan by conciliating his uncle Ageſilaus, a man of great 
| eloquence and reputation, but ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
a paſſion for riches; which was the very circumſtance 
that rendered him the more favourable to the deſigns 
of Agis. He was ready to fink under a load of debts, 
and hoped to diſcharge them, without any expence to 
himſelf, by changing the form of government. 

Avis then endeavoured by his means to bring over 
his own mother, who was the ſiſter of Agefilaus. Her 
power was very great in the city, by a large party of 
friends, and the vaſt number of her ſlaves and debtors; 
and her credit gave her an extraordinary influence in 
the moſt important affairs: When Agis had opened 
his deſign to her, ſhe was ſtruck with conſternation, 
on the firſt ideas it preſented to her mind, and em- 
ployed all the arguments ſhe could invent to difluade 
him from it: But when Ageſilaus joined his own re- 
fletions with thoſe of the King, and had made his 
lifter comprehend the advantages that would accrue 
to Sparta from the execution of ſuch a defign, and re- 
preſented to her the glory which her family would for 
ever derive from it, this Lady, as well as thoſe of her 
lex with whom ſhe was moſt intimate, being then 
animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, 
immediately changed their ſentiments, and were 10 
ateted with the beauty of the project, that they 

(i) A. M. 3756. Ant. J. C. 249. 

| themſelves 
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themſelves preſſed Apis to enter upon the executio; 
of it as ſoon as poſhble. They likewile ſent to d 
their friends, and exhorted them to concur with hin 
in that affair. 

Application was alſo made by them to the other h. 
dies of that city, as they were very ſenſible that the 
Lacedzmonians had always expreſſed the greateſt de. 
ference to their wives, whom they allowed to exercit 
more authority in all tranſactions of ſtate, than they 
themſelves aſſumed in their private and domeſtic at. 
fairs. Moſt of the riches of Sparta were at that time 
10 the hands of women, which proved a great ob{ruc. 
tion to the deſigns of Agis. They unanimouſly op. 
poſed his ſcheme, rightly forſeeing, that the plan 
manner of life he was endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, aud 
on which ſo many commendations were bettowed, 
would not only be deſtructive to all their luxurious 


pleaſures, but diveſt them of all the honours ail 


power they derived from their riches, 

Amidſt the conſternation this propoſal gave them, 
they addreſſed themſelves ro Leonidas, and conjur 
him, as his age gave him an aicendant over Agis, t2 
employ his whole authority in diſluading his collegue 
from the accompliſhment of his plan. Leonidas v 
very inclinable to ſupport the rich; but as he dreaded 
the indignation of the people, who were defirous ol 
this change, he could not preſume ro oppole Apis it 
an open manner, but contented himſelf with croſſing 
his deſigns by indirect mealures. He had a private 
conference with the magiſtrates, wherein he took the 
liberty to calumniate Agis, as a perſon who was ofter- 
ing to the poor the properties of the rich, with! 
partition of lands, and a general abolition of dents 
as a compenſation to them for the tyranny he wi 
preparing to uſurp; in conlequence of which ph 
ceedings, inſtead of forming citizens for Sparta, he 
was only railing a body of guards tor the {ecurity d 
kis own perſou. 2 
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| Apis, in the mean time, having ſucceeded ſo far as 
to cauſe Lyſander, who concurred with him in his 
views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himſelf had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were theſe. 1. All 
debtors were to be diſcharged from their debts. 2. All 
© the lands which extended from the valley of Pellene, 
to mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Malea, 4 
and likewiſe to Selaſia, ſhould be parcelled out into I 
four thouſand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which if 
lay beyond thoſe limits thould be comprehended in fif- 
teen thouſand lots. 4. The laſt portions were to be di- {iy 
© {tributed to thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, ( 

who were in a condition to bear arms. 5. Thoſe lands j 
which lay within the limits already mentioned, ſhould | 
be reſerved for the Spartans, whole due number, which 
was then conſiderably di miniſhed, thould be recruited 
out of ſuch of the neighbouring people and ſtrangers, 

3s had received an honeſt and generous education, and 
were then in the flower of their age, and not d1:qualt- 
fed for that clats by any bodily defect. 6. All theſe 
mould, at the times of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty 
halls, diſtinguithed by the name of Phidiaes ; the 
leaſt of which thould contain two hundred, and the 
largeſt four hundred: and laſtly, they were all to ob- 
lerve the fame manner of lite and diſcipline as their 


nm —— —— ü 


anceſtors. | i 
| This decree being oppoſ-d by the ſenators, whoſe 1 
ſentiments differed from thoſe of Agis, Lyſander x 
| Cauſed the people to be atlembled, and in the ſtrongeſt : 
terms exhorted the citizens to content to it. He was p 

{ſeconded by Mandroclide moe Spart. vhol | 
p :cconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whole | 


| 
heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare; and he if 
repreſented tothe people, with all the energy he could 
potfibly expreſs, every motive that could molt affect 
them, Particularly, the reſpect they owed to the me- 
mory of their illuſtrious legiſlator Lycurgus; the oath 40 
their anceſtors had taken, in the names of themielves | 
and. all their poſterity, to preſerve thoſe ſacred inſtitu- : 
; | tions 5 1 
4 
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tions in the moſt inviolable manner; the glory an, 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time the {trig 
adhered to them; and the infamous degeneracy int 
which ſhe had ſunk, ever fince they had been di. 
garded by her: He then ſet forth the miſerable condi. 
tion of the Spartans, thoſe antient maſters of Greece, 
thoſe triumphant conquerors of Aſia, thoſe mighty 
ſovereigns by ſea and land, who once could make the 
Great King“ tremble on his throne, but were no d. 
veſted of their cities and houſes, by the infatiahle 
avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced then 
to the loweſt extremes of poverty and ſhameful indi. 
gence ; which might be conſidered as the completion 
of all their calamities, as by theſe means they were 
expoſed to the inſult and contempt of thoſe to whon 
it was their right to preſcribe laws. He then conclud. 
ed, with intreating them not to be ſo far influenced by 
their obſequiouſneſs to a handful of men, who even 
trampled them under their feet like fo many dcipict. 
ble ſlaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, thc 
dignity of their city entirely degraded and loſt, but 
that they would recal to their remembrance thole an. 
tient oracles, which had more than once declared, 
that the love of riches would prove fatal to Sparta, 
and occaſion its total ruin. 

King Apis then advanced into the middle of the 
aſlembly, and declared, after a conciſe diſcourſe, (tor 
he thought his example would have more efficacy than 
any words he could utter) that he was determined t0 
deliver up, for the common welfare, all his effects and 
eſtate, which were very conſiderable, conſiſting d 
large tracts of arable and paſture lands, beſides liv 
hundred talents of current money +; and that his mo. 
ther and grandmother, together with the reſt of | 
relations and friends, who were the richeſt per{ons 1! 
Sparta, would do the ſame. 


® This was the uſual appellation of the Perſiat monarchs. 
+ Equal to ſix hundred thouſand French crowns, 
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The magnanimity of their young prince aſtoniſhed 


: all the people, who, at the lame time, were tranſ- 


ported with joy, that they at laſt were ſo happy as to 


| behold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then took 
off the maſk, and oppoſed him to the utmoſt of his 


power: For as he knew, that it would otherwiſe be 
necellary for him to make the fame offer they had 


heard from Agis, ſo he was ſenſible, that his citizens 


would not think them ſelves under the ſame obligations 


to him, as they were to hiscolleague, who, when each 


of their eſtates ſhould be appropriated to the publick, 


would engrols all the honour of that action, by ren- 


dering it the effect of his own example. He therefore 
demanded aloud of Agis, whether he did not think 


chat Lycurgus was a juſt and able man, and one who 
had zealouily conſulted the welfare of his country? 
Agis then replied, that he had always conſidered him 


25 fach, © Where do you find then, retorted Leoni— 
* das, that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of 
* debts, or gave the freedom of Sparta to {trangers ? 


| © Since, on the contrary, it was his firm perſuaſion, 


„ that the city would never be fafe till all ſtrangers 


were expelled from its walls.” Agis anſwered, 
That he was not ſurprized that ſuch a perſon as 
Leonidas, who had been brought up in foreign 
countries, and had married into the houſe of a 
Perſian grandec, thould be ſo little acquainted with 
Lycurgus, as not to know that he had ſwept awa 
all actual and poſſible debts, by banithing gold and 
ſilver from the city. That, with reſpect to ſtran— 
gers, his precautions were intended againſt none but 
« thoſe who could not accommodate themſelves to 
the manners and diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed : 
That theſe were the only perſons he expelled from 
the city, not by any hoſtilities againſt their perſons, 
ut from a mere apprehenſion, that their method 
of life, and corruption of manners, might inſenſi- 
bly inſpire the Spartans with the love of Juxury 
and ſoftneſs, and an immoderate paſſion for riches? 
Vet. .. H h He 


> 
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He then produced ſeveral examples of poets and phi. 
loſophers, particularly Terpander, Thalcs, and Phe- 
N who had been highly eſteemed and honoured 
at Sparta, becauſe they taught the ſame maxims a: 
Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed. 

This diſcourſe won all the common people over to 
the party of Agis; but the rich men ranged themſelves 
under Leonidas, and entreated him not to abandon 
them: they likewiſe addretled themſelves to the ſcna- 
tors, who had the principal power in this affair, as 
they alone were qualified to examine all propoſals, be. 
fore they could be received and confirmed by the pco- 
ple; and their ſollicitations were ſo eftectua]l, that 
thoſe who had oppoled the decree of Apis, carricd 
their point by an unanimous concurrence of voices: 
Upon which Lyſander, who ſtill continued in hi: 
employment, immediately determined to proceed a. 
gainſt Leonidas, in virtue of an antient law, by which 
ce each deſcendant from Hercules was prohibited from 
« efpouſing any foreign woman; and which made it 
death for any Spartan to. ſettle among ſtrangers.“ 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in theſe particulars 
were produced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus 
was prevailed upon, at the fame time, to afliſt in the 
proſecution, and demand the crown, as being Hime! 
of the royal race, and the {on-in-law of Leonidas. 

Leonidas was ſo confounded at this proceeding, and 
ſo apprehenſive of the event, that he took {anctuary 
in the temple of Minerva, called Cha/c!otcos ; upon 
which the wife of Clcombrotus feparated herſelf from 
her huſband, and became a fupplicant for her father. 
Leonidas was ſummoned to appear; but as he refuſed 
to render obedience in that particular, he was diveſted 
of his royalty, and it was then transferred to his ſon- 
in- law Cleombrotus. 1 

Lyſander quitted his employment about the cloſe 0) 
theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being 
then expired. The new Ephori took this opportunt 
ty to commence a proſecution againſt him aud Man- 
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iroclides, for having voted for the abolition of debts, 1 
and a new diſtribation of lands, contrary to the laws. 1 
Lyſander and Mandroclides, finding themſelves in dan- 
ger of being condemned, perſuaded the two kings, | 
that if they would only be united with each other, 
they would have no cauſe to be diſquieted by any de- 
crees of the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to 
decide between them when they were divided in their? | 
entiments, but had no right to interpoſe in their af * 
fairs, when they concurred in the lame opinions. -þ 
The two kings, in order to improve this remon- a 
trance, entered the aſſembly, where they compelied 700 
che Ephori to quit their ſeats, and ſubſtituted others in 1 
their ſtcad, one of whom was Ageſilaus. They then 
cauſed a hand of young men to arm themſelves, and 
| gave orders for the releaſing the priſoners; in a word, 
they rendered themſelves very formidable to their e- 
nemics, who now expected to be put to the {word : 
But not one perſon was killed on this occaſion, and 
when Agis even knew, that Ageſilaus intended to 
cauſe Leonidas to be allaſſinated in his retreat to Te- 
| 2x4, he ordered him to be ſafely conducted thither by 
a ſufficient guard. 
When the affair was on the point of being abſolute- 
| ly concluded without any oppoſition, fo great was the 
| terror which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly obſtruct- 
ed by a ſingle man. Ageſilaus had one of the largeſt 
and beſt eſtates in the whole country, and at the 
lame time was deeply involved in debt: But as he was 
incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclina— 
ton to incorporate his eſtate into the common pro— 
| perty, he repreſented to Apis, that the change would 
be too great and violent, and even too dangerous, ſhould LY 
| they attempt to carry their two points at the ſame time; 
namely, the abolition of debts, and the diſtribution of | 
lands; whereas if they began, with gaining over the 't 
landed proprietors, by the annihilation of debts, it 1 
vould be caſy for them to accompliſh the partition of 
nds. The ſpecious turn of this reaſoning enſnared q. 
| Hh 2 Agis Wt 
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He then produced ſeveral examples of poets and pl1. 
loſophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phe. 
recydes, who had been highly eſteemed and honoure( 
at Sparta, becauſe they taught the ſame maxims as 
Lycurgus had eſtabliſhed. 

This diſcourſe won all/ the common people over to 


the party of Agis; but the rich men ranged themſelves 


under Leonidas, and entreated him not to abandon 
them: they likewiſe addrelled themſelves to the (ena. 
tors, who had the principal power in this affair, as 
they alone were qualified to examine all propoſals, be- 
fore they could be received and confirmed by the pco- 
ple; and their ſollicitations were ſo eſfectual, that 
thoſe who had oppoſed the decree of Agis, carricd 
their point by an unanimous concurrence of voices: 
Upon which Lyſander, who ſtill continued in hi: 
employment, immediately determined to proceed a. 
gainſt Leonidas, in virtue of an antient law, by which 
„ each deſcendant from Hercules was prohibited from 
hy eſpouſing any foreign woman; and which made it 
« death for any Spartan to ſettle among ſtrangers.” 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in theſe particulars 
were produced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus 
was prevailed upon, at the ſame time, to affiſt in the 
proſecution, and demand the crown, as being, himic!t 
of the royal race, and the {on-1n-law of Leonidas. 
Leonidas was ſo confounded at this proceeding, and 
ſo apprehenſive of the event, that he took lanetuary 
in the temple of Minerva, called Chalc!oticos ; upon 
which the wife of Clcombrotus feparated herſelf from 
her huſband, and became a ſupplicant for her father. 
Leonidas was ſummoned to appear; but as he refuſed 
to render obedience in that particular, he was diveſted 
of his royalty, and it was then transferred to his fon. 
1n-law Cleombrotus. | 8 
Luyſander quitted his employment about the cloie 0 
theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being 
then expired. The new Ephori took this opportul- 


ty to commence a proſecution againſt him aud Man 
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iroclides, for having voted for the abolition of debts, 
and a new diſtribation of lands, contrary to the laws. 
Lyſander and Mandroclides, finding themſelves in dan- 
ger of being condemned, perſuaded the two Kings, 
that if they would only be united with each other, ö 
they would have no cauſe to be diſquieted by any de- 1 
crees of the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to 5 
decide between them when they were divided in their * 17 
entiments, but had no right to interpoſe in their af, 
fürs, when they concurred in the ſame opinions. F 
Ihe two kings, in order to improve this remon- | 
trance, entered the aſſembly, where they compelled % 
| the Ephori to quit their ſeats, and {ubſtituted others in | 
their ſtcad, one of whom was Ageſilaus. They then [ 
| cauled a hand of young men to arm themſelves, and | 
gave orders for the releaſing the priſoners; in a word, 
they rendered themſelves very formidable to their e- 
nemies, who now expected to be put to the {word : 
But not one perſon was killed on this occaſion, and 
| when Apis even knew, that Ageſilaus intended to 
| cauſe Leonidas to be allaflinated in his retreat to Te- 
ga, he ordered him to belafely conducted thither by 
a ſufficient guard. 
When the affair was on the point of being abſolute» 
ly concluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was the 
terror which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly obſtruct- 
| ed by a ſingle man. Ageſilaus had one of the largeſt 
| and beſt eſtates in the whole country, and at the 
lame time was deeply involved in debt: But as he was 
incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclina- 
tion to incorporate his eſtate into the common pro- 
| perty, he repreſented to Apis, that the change would 
be too great and violent, and even too dangerous, ſhould 
they attempt to carry their two points at the fame time; 
namely, the abolition of debts, and the diſtribution of 
| lands; whereas if they began, with paining over the 
landed proprietors, by the annihilation of debts, it 
would be ealy for them to accompliſh the partition of 
'ands. The ſpecious turn of this reaſoning enſnared 
Hh 2 Agis 
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Apis; and even Lyſander himſelf was won over to thi: 
expedient by the artifice of Ageſilaus: In conſequence 
of which all contracts and obligations were taken from 
the ſeveral creditors, and carried into the public place, 
where they were piled into a large heap, and burnt to 
aſhes. As ſoon as the flames mounted into the air, 
the rich men and bankers, who had lent their money, 
returned home. extremely dejected, and Ageſilaus cried 

with an inſulting air, That he had never ſeen ſo fine 
and clear a fire . 

The people, immediately after this tranſaction, de- 
manged a diſtribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accompliſhment ; but Agch- 
laus ſtill continued to ſtart frech difficulties, and found 
out a variety of new pretexts, to prevent the exccu- 
tion of that affair; by which means he gained time, 
nll Agis was obliged to take the field at the head of 
an army. For the Achæans, who were in alliance 
with the Lacedæmonians, had ſent to demand their 
aſſiſtance againſt the Ætolians, who threatened an ir- 
ruption into the territorics of the Megareans in Pelo- 
ponneſus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achæans, had 
already aſſembled his troops to oppoſe the enemy, and 
had allo written to the Ephori, who, upon the receipt 
of his letters, immediately ſent Apis to their aſſiſtance. 
This prince ſet out with all poſſible expedition, and 
the ſoldiers teſtifed an incredible joy, at their march- 
ing under his command. The generality of them 
were young men, in very low circumſtances of life, 
who now law themſelves diſcharged from all their 
debts and free, and alſo in expectation of ſharing dhe 
lands, at their return from this expedition; for which 
reaſons they teſtified the utmoſt affection for A, 
The cities were charmed to ſee theſe troops pals tho 
Peloponneſus, without committing the leaſt dilorder; 
and fo quietly, that the found of their march Vas 
hardly to be diſtingmſhed. The Greeks were entirely 
ſurprized, and made the following e F 4 
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admirable diſcipline and order muſt formerly have been 
obſerved by the armies of Lacedemon, when they were 
commanded by Ageſilaus, .Lyſander, or the antient Leoni- 


das ; as they even diſcover at this time ſo much awe and 


reſpect for their general, though younger than any ſolder 
in his camp ! | 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the. very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether 
he ſhould hazard a battle, and in what. manner he 
ſhould diſpoſe his troops. Agis declared for a battle, 
and thought it not adviteable to allow the enemies a 
pullage into Peloponneſus; but added at the fame time, 


that he intended to act as Aratus ſhould judge proper, 


as he was the older officer of the two, and general of 
the Achæans, whereas he himſelf was only general of 
the auxihary troops; and was not come thither to ex- 
erciſe any command over the lcague, but only to en- 
gage the enemy in conjunction with them, for whoſe 
aihitance he had been ſent. The officers of Aratus, 
inſtead of treating him with ſo much deference as A. 
gis had exprelied, ook the liberty to reproach him in 
ſharp terms tor his ditinclnation to a battle; aſerib- 
ing that to timidity which, in reality, was the effect 


ot prudence. But the vain fear of falſe infamy did 


not make him abandon his wiſe. view for the. public 
good. He juſtified his conduct by. the Memoirs he 
writ on that occaſion, wherein he obſerves, that as the 
luſbindmen had already carried in their harveſt, and 
gathered in all the fruits of the ſeaſon, he judged it 


more advilcable to let the. enemy advance into the 


country, than to hazard an unneceſſary battle at that 
juncture, when the welfare of the whole league lay at 
ſtake. When he had determined not to enter upon 


action, he diſmiſſed his allies, after he had beſtowed: 


the greateſt commendations upon them; and Agis, 


who was aſtoniſhed at his conduct, ſet out for Sparta 


with his troops. 
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Y The Etolians entered Peloponneſus without any 
obſtruction, and in their march ſeized the city of Pel. 
lene, where their troops, who were intent on nothing 
but plunder, immediately diſperſed themſelves up and 
down, without the leaſt order, and began to contend 
with each other for the ſpoils. Aratus, informed of 
theſe proceedings, would not ſuffer ſo favourable an 
Opportunity to eſcape him. He then ceaſed to be the 
{ame man, and, without loſing a moment's time, or 
waiting till all his troops had joined him, advanced 
with thoſe he then had againſt the enemies, who 
were become weak even by their victory: he attacked 
them in the very place they had ſo lately taken, and 
forced them to abandon it after having loſt ſeven hun- 
dred men. This action did him great honour, and 
changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently {uf- 
tered into the higheſt applauſes and panegyric. 

Several ſtates and princes having now entered into 9 
confederacy againſt the Achæans, Aratus endeavoured 
to contract a friendihip and alliance with the Xtolians, 
in which he eaſily ſucceeded; for a peace was not only 
concluded between them, but he allo effectually nego- 
tiated an offenſive and defenſive league between the 
two nations of Xtolia and Achæa. 

Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 
change in the ſtate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was 
one of the Ephori, being no longer reſtrained by fear 
as formerly, and entirely intent upon the gratification 
of his avarice, committed the greateſt violence and 
injuſtice; when he found himſelf univerſally deteſted, 
he raiſed and maintained a body of troops, who ſerved 
him as a guard when he went to the ſenate, and cauled 
à report to be ſpread that he intended to continue n 
his office the ſucceeding year. His enemies, in order 
to elude the calamities with which they were threat- 
ned, cauſed Leonidas to be ſent for in the moſt public 


(A) Plut. in Arat p. 1041. a 
(!) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 244. Plut. in Agid. p. 802 — 904 
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manner from Tegæa, and replaced him upon the 
throne, to the general ſatisfaction of the people, who 
were greatly irritated, to ſee themſelves abuſedin the 
hopes they had entertained of the partition, which 
had never been carried into execution. 

Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſſiſtance of his ſon, 
who was univerſally beloved; and the two kings took 
ſanctuary, Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chal- 
cioicos, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As Le- 
onidas ſeemed to be moſt exaſperated againſt the lat- 
ter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band 
of ſoldiers 1nto the temple, where Cleombrotus had 
fed for refuge. He then reproached him with great 
| warmth for aduming the regal power, in violation of 
| the ties of affinity Servers them, and for expelling 
him from his own country in ſo ignominious a manner, 
Cleombrotus, who had nothing to anſwer to theſe re- 
proaches, continued ſeated in a profound filence, and 
with an aſpe that ſufficiently teſtified his confuſion. 
| His wife Chelonida ſtood near, with her two children 
at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate, as a 
wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each of 
thoſe capacities, and had always adhered to the unfor- 
tunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas 
during his exile, and now returned to her huſband, 
whom ſhe tenderly embraced, and at the tame time 
became a ſupplicant for him with her father. 

All choſe who were then preſent melted into tears 
at ſo moving a fight, and were {truck with admiration 
| at the virtue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and the a- 
miable force of conjugal love. This untortunate 
priuceſs 3 to her mouruing habit and diſhevelled 
treſſes, Believe me, O my father, ſaid the, this habit 
of woe which I now wear, this dejectiom which appears 
in my countenance, and theſe forrows into whichyou ſee me 
| ſunk, are not the effects of that compaſſion I entertain for 
| Ceombrotius, but the ſad remains of my affliction 0 the 
| calamities you have ſuſtained in your flight from Sparta. 
| On what alas! fhall I now reſatve! Wnile you reign for 
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the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies a 
oppoſed. you, ſhall I continue to live in the deſolate tt; 
to which you now ſee me reduced“ Or is it my diy 
to-array myſelf in robes of royalty and magn:fcence, whey 
behold the huſband T received from you in the jlower gt 
my youth onthe point of periſhing by your dagger SH 
he be unable to diſarm your reſentment, and mov? your 
foul to compaſſion, by the tears of his wife and children, 
permit me to aſſure you, that he will be puniſhed with 
more ſeverity for his imprudence, than was even intend. 
ed by yourſelf, when he ſhall ſee a wife who is fo dear th 
him expiring at his feet; for you are not to think, that 
in my preſent condition, I will ever conſent to ſirvive 
hint, M hat appearance ſhall I make among the Spar- 
tan ladies, after my inability to inſpire my hitſband with 
compaſſion for my father, and to faften my father inte 
pity for my huſband ! II hat indeed ſhall I appear to them, 
but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted aud contenu 
ed by her neareſt relations! Chelonida, at the concluli- 
on of theſe expreſhons, reclined her cheek on that of 
Cleombrotus, while with her eyes, that ſpoke her for- 
row in their tears, {he caſt a languid look on thote 
who were preſent. ; 
Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to rite, and immediately 
quit Sparta; but earneſtly importuned his daughter to 
continue there, and not forſake a father, who gave he! 
fuch a peculiar proof of tenderneſs, as to {pare the 
life of her huſband. His ſollicitations were however 
ineffectual, and the moment Cleombrotus roſe from 
his feat, ſhe placed one of her children in his arms, 
and claſped the other in her own; and when ſhe had 
offered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and kiſſed her 
altar, ſhe became a voluntary exile with her huſband. 
How extremely affecting was this ſpectacle; and how 
worthy the admiration of all ages is ſuch a model of 
conjugal love! If the heart of Cleombrotus, ſays Plu- 
tarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain glory, 
anda boundleſs ambition to reign, he would ave Wy 
TH) ; enſible, 
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ſenſible, that even baniſhment itſelf with ſo virtuous 
1 companion, was a felicity preferable to the conditi- 
on of a ſovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and ſubſtituted new Ephori inſtead of the 
former, whom he had depoſed, he bent all his endea 
yours to enſnare Apis; and began with perſuading him 
to quit the aſylum to which he had retired, and reign 
in conjunction with himſelf. In order to which he aſ- 
ſured him, that his citizens had pardoned all paſt pro- 
ceedings, becauſe they were ſenſible that his youth 
and inexperience, with his predominant paſhon for 
glory, had lain him open to the inſinuations of Ageſi- 
laus. But as Agis ſuſpected the ſincerity of thoſe expreſ- 
ſions, and perſiſted in his reſolution to continue in the 
temple, Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive him 
with plauſible pretences. Amphares, Demochares, and 
Arceſilaus, who had frequently viſitęd the young 
prince, continued their aſſiduities to him, and ſome- 
times conducted him from the temple to the baths, and 
from thence convey ed him in ſafety to the temple 
for each of them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity however was of no long continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of e owing the mo- 
ther of Agis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a mag- 
nificent ſet of ſilver plate. Theſe coſtly ornaments 
tempted him to betray the King, witch his mother and 
grandmother. It was even ſaid, that he was much 
more inclinable than either of his two companions, to 
liſten to the ſuggeſtions of Leonidas ; and that no one 
was ſo induſtrious as himſelf to ſpirit up the Ephori 
(of whole number he was one) againſt Agis. As this 
prince went ſometimes from the temple to the bath, 
they reſolved to take that 8 to ſurprize him, 
and when he was one day returning from thence, they 


advanced up to him, and after they had embraced him 
with an air of affection, they attended him in his way, 
and entertained him with their uſual familiarity of con- 
verſation. One of the ſtreets through which _ 
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turned off, in one quarter, to the priſon, and 2 
as they arrived at that pallage, Amphares le17eq 
cried, Apts, I ni 


conduct you to the Ephori, to whom you are to be account 
able for your behaviour. At the fame inſtant, Demo. 
chares, who was tall and ſtrong, threw his mantle 
round his neck, and dragged him along, while the 
others puſhed him forward, as they had previouſly i. 
greed: and as no perſon came to afhiſt him, becaulz 
there was no body in the ſtreet at that time, they ac. 
compliſhed their deſign, and threw him into priſon. 


Leonidas arrived at the fame time with a great num. 


ber of foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon; the 
Ephori likewiſe came thither, and when they had {ent 
for ſuch of the ſenators as concurred with their opini. 


on, they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had been 
arraigned at a competent tribunal, and ordered him 
to juſtify himſelf with reſpect to his intended innova- 
tions in the republic. One of the Ephori pretending io 
have diſcovered an expedient for diſengaging him from 
- this criminal affair, aſked him, whether Lyſander and 


Ageſilaus had not compelled him to have recourle to 
thoſe meaſures? To which Apis replied, That he had 


not acted in conſequence of any compulſion ; but that 


his admiration of Lycurgus, and a fincere deſire to 


. imitate his conduct, were his only motives for attempt- 


ing to reſtore the city to the {ame condition in which 


that legiſlator had left it. 


The {ame officer then de- 


manding of him, if he repented of that proceeding? 
the young prince anſwered, with an air of ſteadinels, 


That he never ſhould repent of ſo virtuous, ſo noble and 


glorious an undertaking, though death itfeif? were Pre- 
ſented to his view in all ts ter og. His pretended judges 
then condemned him to die, and immediately com- 
manded the public officers to carry him to that part 


of the priſon, where thoſe, on whom the ſentence of 


condemnation had paſled, were uſually ſtrangled. _ 
When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice did 


not dare to lag their hands on Agis, and that even the 
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| foreign ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch a ſpectacle 
of horror, and refuſed to be afiftant at fo inhuman 
an execution, he loaded them with threats and re- 
proaches, and with his own hands dragged Apis to 
the dungeon. Ihe people, who by this Lime were 
informed of the manner in which he had been ſeized, 
crowded to the gates of the priſon, and began to be 
very tumultuous., The whole ({treet was already illu- 

minated with innumerable tapers; and the mother and 
grandmother of Agis ran from place to-place, filling 
the air with their cries, and intreating the people that 
the King of Sparta might at leaſt have an opportunity 
to defend himſelf, and be judged by his own citizens. 
The zeal of the people did but animate the murderers 
| the more to haſten the execution of Apis, leſt he 
ſhould be releafed by force that very night, if the 
people ſhould have ſufficient time allowed them for 
allembling. together. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended to ſtrangle him, he beheld tears 
| flowing from the eyes of one of them who was toueh- 
ed with his misfortune; upon which he turned to him, 
and said, Jeep not for me, miy friend, for as am cut 
off in this mauer contrary to all laws and juſtice, J am 
| much happier and more to be envied, than thoſe who have 
:ordemmed nes. When he had {aid theſe words, he of- 
tered his neck to the fatal cord, without the leaſt air 
of reluctance. | 15 

As Amphares came from the priſon, at the cloſe of 
this tragic ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the de- 
lolate mother of Agis, who threw herſelf at his feet: 
| He raiſed her from the earth, and aſſured her, that 

Apis had nothing to fear; intreating her, at the ſame 
dime, as a proof of his ſincerity, to enter the priſon, 
and ſee her ſon. She then deſired him to permit her 
aged mother to attend her in that mournful viſit: Your 
requeſt, {aid he, is reaſonable, and he immediately 
conducted them into the priſon, but ordered the door 
to be ſhut the moment they entered it. He then com- 
manded 
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manded the executioner to ſeize Archidamia, the 
grandmother of Agis, who had lived to a venerable 
old age among her citizens, with as much dignity and 
reputation as any Lady of her time. When the execu. 
tioner had performed his fatal office, the inhuman An. 
phares ordered the mother of Apis to enter the dun. 
geon. This unhappy princeſs was ohliged to obe 
him, and the moment ſhe came into that diſmal place, 
the beheld her ſon lying dead on the ground, and at a 
little diſtance from him, her dead mother, with the 
fatal cord {till twiſted about her neck. She afliſted the 
executioners in diſengaging her parent from that inſtro- 
ment of cruelty; after which ſhe laid the corpſe by her 
fon, and decently covered it with linen. When tis 
10us office was compleated, ſhe caſt herſelf upon the 
dy of Apis, and after {he had tenderly killed his cold 
lips, O my /on, ſaid the, the exceſs of thy hunaity a 
Fweet diſpoſition, and thy too great drcamiſpecti0 wid 
lenity, have undone thee, and been fatal to 115! 
Amphares, who from the door had beheld and hend 
all that paſled, entered that moment, and addrcibng 
himſelf with a ſavage air to the mother of Agis, Sin: 
you knew, ſaid he, aid approved the deſigns of voir (1, 
yore ſhall. ſhare in his puniſhment. Ageſiſtrato roic at 


thoſe words, and running to the fatal cord, MA i, 


cried ſhe, at leaſt be uſeful to Sparta. 

When the report of theſe executions was diſperſcd 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 
brought our of the priſon, the indignation occal:oned 
by this barbarity was univerſal, and every one declat- 
ed, that from the time the Dorians had firſt eſtalzlithed 
themſelves in Peloponneſus, ſo horrible an action had 
never been committed. It muſt indeed be acknov- 


ledged that all the blackeſt crimes in nature unitedin 
the circumſtances which aggravated this ; and we may 
even add too, that the murder of the King included 
and ſurpaſſed them all: So barbarous an execution, in 
oppoſition to that reſpe& with which nature inſpires 
the moſt ſavage people ſor the ſacred perſon of then 
ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, is ſuch a blemiſh on a nation, as all ſuc- 
ceeding ages can never obliterate. | 

(n) Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, 
Leonidas was not expeditious enough in ſeizing his 
brother Archidamus, who ſaved himſelf by flight, 
but he ſecured Agiatis, the conſort of that unhapp 
king, forcing her to reſide in his own houſe, wit 
the young cl11d ſhe had by him, and then compelled 
her to eſpouſe his fon Cleomenes, who was not mar- 
riazeable at that time; but Leonidas was determined 
that the widow of Apis ſhould not be diſpoled of to 
any other perſon, as ſhe inherited a very large eſtate 
from her father Gylippus, and likewiſe excelled all the 


Grecian ladies, in beauty as well as wiſdom and virtue. 


She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means in 
her power, but to no effect. And when ſhe at laſt 
wasobliged to conſent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, 
| ſhe always retained a mortal averſion for Leonidas, but 

behaved with the utmoſt complacency and foftnels to 
der young ſpouſe, who, from the firſt day of his mar- 
riage, conceived a molt fincere and paſſionate efteem 
| and affection for her; and even ſympathized with her 
in the tenderneſs the preſerved for Agis, and the re- 
gard the expreſſed for his memory, and that too in 
| {fuch a degree, that he would frequently liſten to her 
| with the greateſt attention, while ſhe related to him 
| the great deſigns he had formed for the regulation of 
| the government. | | 


LdECT. IV. Cleomenes aſcends the throne of Sparta, 
| and engages in a war againſt the Acheans, over whom 
be oltained ſeveral advantages. He refornis the go- 
vernment of Sparta, and re- eftabliſhes the antient diſ- 
cipline. Acquires new advantages over Aratus and 
the Ac hu Aratits applies for ſuccour to Antigom!s 
ing of Macedonia, by whofe aid the Acheans 6ttain 


() Plut. in Cleom. p. 805%. 
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repeated vidtoies, and take ſeveral places from the 


enemy. 


( f e nn had a noble ſoul, and an ardent paſ. 
2 fion for glory, joined with the fame incline. 
tion for temperance and ſimplicity of manners as Agis 
had always expreſſed ; but had not that exceſlive 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition attended with the timidity and 
| mpg of that prince, Nature, on the contrary, 
ad infuſed into him a vigour and vivacity of mind, 
which ardently prompted him on to whatever appear- 
ed great and noble. Nothing ſeemed ſo amiable to 
him as the government of his citizens agreeably to 
their own inclinations, but, at the ſame time, he did 
not think it inconſiſtent with the glory of a wile ad- 
miniſtration, to employ ſome violence in reducing to 
the public utility an inconſiderable number of obſti- 
nate and unjuſt perſons, who oppoſed it merely from 
the view of private intereſt. 

He was far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate cf 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the cit. 
zens had long heen ſoftned by indolence and a voluptu- 
_ ous life; and the king himſelf, who was fond of 
tranquillity, had entirely neglected public affairs. N 
0. whatſoever had teſtified any regard for the pch. 

ic good, every individual being ſolely intent upon s 
particular intereſt, and the aggrandizement of |! 
family at the public expence. Inſtead of any care 1 
diſciplining the young people, and forming their tem 
perance, patience, and the equality of treemen, “ 
was even dangerous to mention any thing of that nl. 
ture, as Agis himſelf had periſhed by attempting “ 
introduce it among them. 

It is alſo ſaid, that Cleomenes, who was ſtill vet 
young, had heard ſome philoſophical lectures at de 
time when Spherus, who came from the banks of Ut 
Boriſthenes, ſettled in Lacedzzmon, and applied dum, 
ſelf, in a very ſucceſsful manner, to the inſtruction ol 


(A) Plut. in Cleom. p. 805 —$S11. 
| | vouch. 
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* youth. This perſon was one of the principal diſciples 
ol. Zeno the Citian j|. The Stoic philoſophy, which 
he then profeſſed, was exceedingly proper to infuſe 
courage and noble ſentiments in the mind, but, atthe 
ſame time, was capable of dangerous effects in a diſ- 
polition naturally warm and impetuous; and, on the 
other hand, might be rendered very beneficial, by 
being grafted on a mild and moderate character. 

(o) After the death of Leonidas, who did not long 
ſurvive the condemnation and murder of Apis, his ton 
Cleomenes ſucceeded him in the throne ; and though 
he was then very young, it gave him pain to conſider 
that he had only the empty title of King, while the 
whole authority was engrotled by the Eobori, who 
ſhamefully abuted their power. He then grew ſolli- 
citous to change the form of government, and as he 
was ſenſible that few perſons were diſpoſed to concur 
with him in that view, he imagined the accomplith- 
ment of it would be facilitated by a war, and there- 
fore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Achæ- 
ans, who, very fortunatciy for his purpole, had given 
Sparta ſome occaſions of complaint againſt them. 

Aratus, from the firſt moments of his adminiſtrati- 
on, had been induſtrious to negoriate a league between 
all the ſtates of Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion 
that if he ſucceeded in that attempt, they would 
have nothing to fear for the future from a foreign 
enemy, and this was the only point to which all his 
meaſures tended. All rhe other ſtates, except the La- 
cedæmonians, the people of Elis, and thoſe of Ar- 
cadia, who had eſpouſed the party of the Lacedæmo- 
nians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, ſoon after 
the death of Leonidas, began to harraſs the Arcadians, 
in order to make an experiment of the Spartan cou- 
rape, and at the fame time to make it evident, that he 
deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man without the Icaſt 
experience. 

(o) A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 242. | 

So called from Citium, a city of Cyprus. 

I 1 2 When. 
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When the Ephort received intelligence of this ad 
of hoſtility, they cauſed their troops to take the field, 
under the command of Cleomenes; they indeed were 
not numerous, but the conſideration of the general by 
whom they were commanded, infpired them with all 
imaginable ardors for the war. The Achæans 
marched againſt him with twenty thouſand foot, and 
a thouſand horſe, under the command of Ariſtoma- 
chus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantiumn, 
a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle; but Ara- 
tus was ſo intimidated with the bravery of this pro- 
ceeding, that he-prevailed upon the general not to 
hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat; 
winch drew upon him very ſevere reproaches from his 
own troops, and ſharp raillery from the enemy, whole 
numbers did not amount to five thouſand men in the 
whole. The courage of Cleomenes was ſo much 
raiſed by this retreat, that he aſſumed a loftier air a- 
mongſt his citizens, and reminded them of an exprel- 
ſion uſed by one of their antient kings, who tad, 
That the Lacedemonians never inquired after the im. 
bers of their enemies, but where they were. He al- 
terwards defeated the Achæans in a ſecond encounter; 
but Aratus, taking the advantage even of his defeat, 
like an experienced general, turned his arms immedi. 
ately againſt Mantinea, and before. the enemy could 
have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf maſter 
of that city, and put a garriſon into it. 

. Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to 
think ſeriouſly on the execution of his former deſigu, 
and bad credit cnough to cauſe Archidamus, the bro- 
ther of Apis, to be recalled from Meſſene. As that 
prince was deſcended from the other royal houle of 
Sparta, he had an inconteſtable right to the crown; 


and Cleomenes was perſuaded that the authority of 


the Ephori, would receive a much greater diminution, 
when the throne of Sparta ſhould be filled by its ch 
kings, whoſe union would cnable them to countet- 
balance their power. But, unhappily for his 13 
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poſe, the ſame perſons who had been guilty of the 


death of Agis, found means to aſlaflinate his brother 
* Archidamus +. 


- Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new ad- 


vantage over the Achæans, in an action near Me- 


galopolis, wherein Lyſiades was flain, in conſequence 


| of engaging too far in the purſuit of the Lacedæ moni- 


ans, who had been repulſed when the encounter firſt 
began. This victory was very honourahle to the 


young king, and increaſed his reputation to a great 


degree. He then imparted his deſign to a {mall num- 


ber of ſele& and faithful friends, who ſerved him in a 


very ſeaſonable manner. When he returned to Spar- 
ta, he concerted his march ſo, as to enter the city 


when the Ephori were at ſupper; at which time, a 


{ett of perſons who had been choſen for that action 


entered the hall with their drawn {words, and killed 
| four of theſe magiſtrates *, with ten of thoſe who had 


taken arms for their defence. Ageſilaus, who had 


| been left for dead on the ſpot, found means to fave 
himſelf ; after which no other perſon whatever ſuſ- 


tained any violence ; and indecd what had been al- 


ready committed was ſufficient. | 


The next day, Cleomenes cauſed the names of 


| fourſcore citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be 
| fixed up in places of public reſort : He alſo removed 
jrom the hall of audience all the feats of the Epho- 
ii, except one where he determined to place him- 
elf, in order to render juſtice; and after he had con- 


voked an aſtembly of the people, he explained to them 


his reaſons for the conduct he had puriued; repreſent- 


ing to them, in what an enormous manner the Ephori. 
had abuſed their power, by ſuppreſſing all law ful au- 
thority, and not only baniſhing their kings, but even 


m cauſing them to be deſtroyed without the leaſt form 
of juſtice ; and menacing thoſe who were deſirous of 


beholding Sparta happy in the moſt excellent and moſt 
f Polybins declares, that Cleomenes himſelf cauſed him to be aſſaſ- 
bnatcd, J. J. p. 383. & I. 8. p. 311 
This magiſtracy was compoſed of five Epbort. 3 
113 sine 
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divine form of government. He then added, that the 
conduct he purſued rendered it ſufficiently evident; 
that inſtead of conſulting his own particular intereſt, 
his whole endeavours were employed to promote that 
of the citizens, and revive among them the diſcipline 
and equality which the - wife Lycurgus had formerly 
eſtablihed, and from whence Sparta had derived ll 
her glory and reputation. > 

When he had expreiled himſelf in this manner, he 
immediately conſigned his whole eſtate to the people 
as their common property, and was feconded in that 
action by Megiſtones, his father-in-law, who was very 
rich. The reſt of his friends, in conjunction with all 
the other citizens, then complied with this example, 
and the lands were diſtributed agreeably to the intend. 
ed plan. He even aſſigned a portion to each of thole 
who had been baniſhed, and promiſed to recal ther 
as ſoon affairs could be ſettled in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
He then filled up the proper number of citizens, wilt 
perſons of the beſt character in all the adjacent parts, 
and rated fonr thouſand foot, whom he taught to ute 
lances inſtead of javelins, and to wear bucklers with 
good handles, and not with leather ftraps buckicd on, 
as had before been the cuftom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education df 
children; in order to which he endeavoured to rt 
eſtabliſh the Laconic diſciphne, wherein the phylolo- 
pher Spherus was very aſſiſtant to him. The exercile: 
and public meals ſoon reſumed their antient order 2nd 

avity; moſt of the citizens voluntarily embracing 
this we, noble, and regular method of life, to which 
the reſt, whoſe number was very inconſiderable, wn 
{pon obliged to conform. In order alſo to ſoften tt 
name of monarch, and to avoid exaſperating the c 
tizens, he appointed his brother Euclidas king wit 
dim; which is the firſt inftance of the adminittratol 
of the Spartan government by two kings of the lam 
hon, at one time. | | 

Cleonmene 
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Cleomenes believing that Aratus and the Achæans 
were perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, 
amidtt the diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the novelties 


he had introduced into the government, thought no- 


thing could he more honourable and advantageous to 
him, than to let them fee how much he was eſteemed 
by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, and what 
confidence he antertained, that the new changes had 
not alienated the minds of the people from him. He 
firſt advanced into the territories of Megalopolis 3 


where his troops committed great devaſtations, and 
gained a wy conſiderable booty. To thete ravages 
ul 


he added inſults, cauſing public games and ſhews to be 
exhibited for the ſpace of a whole day, in the fight of 
the enemy; not that he had any real ſatisfaction in 
ſuch a conduct, but only intended to convince them 
by this contemptuous bravado, how much he aſſured 
himſelf of being victorious over them. 

Though it was very cuſtomary in thoſe times, to 
fee troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all ſuch 
diliolute proceedings. The youths of his army paſſed 
the greateſt part of their time in exerciſing themſelves, 
and the old men were induſtrious to form and inſtruc 


them. Their very relaxations from thoſe employ- 


ments were paſſcd winſtruttive and familiar conver- 
ſations, ſeaſoned with fine and delicate railleries, that 
were always modeſt and never rendered offenſive by in- 
jurious reflexions. In a word, they were entirely con- 
formable to the laws by which the wile legiſlator of 


Sparta had been careful to regulate converlations. 


Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who 
thus formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, 
as his example in leading a frugal life, which had no- 
thing in it ſuperior to that of the meancſt of his ſub- 
jects, au affecting model of wiſdom and abſtinence, 
which facilitated beyond expreſſion his accompliſh- 
ment of the great things he performed in Greece. 
For thoſe whole affairs carried them to the REY 
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other kings, did not admire their riches and magyij. 
cence, ſo much as they deteſted their imperious pride 
and the hauglitineſs with which they treated thoſe why 
approached them. On the contrary, no ſuch offen- 
five manners were ever experienced in the court of 
Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and 
almoſt without officers : the audiences he gave were 
as long as the people who applied to him could de. 
fire: he made all manner of perſons a very agrecable 
reception, without treating any body with an air of 
auſterity. Tlus affable and engaging behaviour gain. 
ed him the univerſal love and veneration of his people, 
in which the true grandeur and merit of a king un- 
doubtedly conſiſt. | 
His table was extremely fimple and frugal, and 
truly laconic. No muſic was ever introduced there; 
nor did any one deſire it, as his converſation well 
ſupplied its place; aud it is certain that thoſe who are 
capable of diſcourſing well, may pals their time very 
reeably. without hearing ſongs. Cleomenes never 
failed to enliven thoſe repaſls, either by propoting 
curious and important queſtions, or relating ſome 
uſeful and agreeable piece of hiſtory ; ſeaſoning the 
whole with a delicate vein of wit and gaiety. He 
thought it neither an argument of a prince's merit 
or glory to attach men to their intereſt by the at- 
* 0 of riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas the 


ability of gaining: their hearts by the amiable power 


of ditcourle, and the charms of a commerce, in 
which freedom of thought, and ſincerity of manners, 
always prevailed, was conſidered by him as a truly 
royal quality. | | 

( This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Clco- 
menes ſecured him the affection of all the troops, 
and inſpired them with ſuch an ardor for his ſervice, 
as ſeemed to have rendered them invincible. He took 
ſeveral places from the Achæans, ravaged the territo- 
ries of their allies, and advanced almoſt as far as Phe- 


A. NI. 3776. Ant. J. C. 228. 
Fn, r#, 
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* r#, with intention either to give them battle, or diſ- 
credit Aratus as a puſillanimous leader, who had fled 
from his enemy, and abandoned all their flat country 
to be plundered. The Achæans having taken the 
field with all their troops, and encamped in the ter- 
ritories of Dymæ, Cleomenes followed them thither, 
and harraſſed them perpetually with ſo much 1ntre- 
pidity, as at laſt compelled them to come to a battle, 
| wherein he obtained a compleat victory; for he put 
their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and 
took a great number of priſoners. 

(3). The Achzans were extremely dejected at theſe 
ſevere loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the 
22 calamities from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould 
happen to be ſupported by the Mtolians according 

to the rumour which then prevailed. Aratus, who 


had uſually been elected general every other year, 
| refuſed to charge himſelf with that commiſhon when 


he was choſen apain, and Timoxenes was ſubſtituted 
in his ſtead. Ihe Achæans ſeverely cenſured the 
conduct of Aratus on this occaſion, and with great 
| Juſtice, as he, who was conſidered by them as their 
pilot, had now abandoned the helm of his veſſel a- 
mid{t a threatening tempeſt, wherein 1t would have 
deen proper and glorious for him to have ſeized it in- 
to his own hands, even by force, in imitation of ſeve- 
ral great examples related in hiſtory, and when he 
ought to have been ſolely ſollicitous to fave the ſtate 


at the expence of his own life. If he had even de- 


ſpared of retrieving. the affairs of the Achæans, he 
ought rather to have ſubmitted to Cleomenes, who was 
2 Grecian by birth and king of Sparta, than to call in 
the aſſiſtance of foreigners, and make them maſters 
of Peloponneſus, as will ſoon appear to have been the 
event: jealouſy, however, extinguiſhes all prudent re- 
3 and is a malady not to be cured by reaſon 
Aoné. : 


(2) Plut. in Cleom. p. 811, Idem in Arat. p. 1044. 
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(r) The Acheans being reduced to the laſt extre. 
mities, and eſpecially after the loſs of the firſt battle, 
{ent ambaſſadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace, 
The king ſeemed at firſt determined to impoſe ve 
rigid terms upon them; but afterwards diſpatched an 
. embaſſy on his part, and only demanded to be appoint. 
ed general of the Achæan league, promiſing on that 
condition to accommodate all differences between 
them, and reſtore the priſoners and places he had 
taken from them. The Achæans, who were very in. 
clinable to accept of peace on theſe terms, delired 
Cleomenes to be preſent at Lerna, where they were to 
hold a general aſſembly, in order to conclude the tres. 
ty: The king ſet out accordingly for that place, but 
an unexpected accident which happened to him, pre. 
vented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured to im. 
prove it in ſuch a manner as to hinder the negotiat. 
on from being renewed. He imagined, that as he 

had gone the chief authority in the Achæan league 
for the ſpace of thirty-three years, it would be very 
diſhonourable in him to ſuffer a young man to gratt 
himſelf upon him, and diveſt him of all his glory aud 
power, by ſupplanting him in a command he had ac- 

uired, augmented and retained for ſo many years. 

heſe conſiderations induced him to ule all his efforts 
to diſſuade the Acheans from the conditions propoled 
to them by Cleomenes: but as he had the mortifics 
tion to find himſelf incapable of concihating them with 
this view, becauſe they dreaded the bravery and un- 
common ſucceſs of Cleomenes, and likewiſe thought 
the Lacedæmonians were very reaſonable in their in- 
tentions to reſtore Peloponneſus to its antient ſtate, 
he had recourſe to an expedient which no Grecia 
_ to have approved, and was extremely dijhonour: 


e in a man of his rank and character. His delign t 


was to call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus king of Ms 


cedonia, and by inevitable conſequence make bin 


maſter of Greece. 
(r) AM. 3777. Ant. J. C. 227. 


(s) E. 
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) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 
© cauſe to be diflatisfied with his former proceedings 

but he was ſenſible, that princes may be properly fad 
to have neither friends nor enemies, and that they 
form their ſentiments of things by the ſtandard of their 
own intereſt. He, however, would not openly enter 
it W into a negotiation of this nature, nor propole it as 
n W from himſelf, becauſe he knew that if it ſhould hap- 
pen to prove unſucceſsful, he muſt inevitably incur all 
l- W the odium; and beſide, it would be making a plain 
declaration to the Achæans, that if he had not abſo- 
0 WF lutely deſpaired of retrieving their affairs, he would 
not adviſe them to have recourſe to their profeſſed e- 
nemy. He therefore concealed his real views, like 


indirect and ſecret methods. As the city of Megalo- 
polis was neareſt in ſituation to Sparta, it lay molt ex- 
poſed to the incurſions of the enemy, and the inhahi- 
tants began to think themſelves ſufficient ſufferers by 
the war, as the Achæans were fo far from being in a 
condition to ſupport them, that they were unable to 
defend themſelves. Nicophanes and Cercides, two 


Citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought 
over to his ſcheme, made a propoſal in the council of 
WF that city, for demanding permiflion of the Achæans, 
ed to implore the aſſiſtance of Antigonus. This motion 
uu immediately aſſented to, and the Achæans grant- 
n ed them the permiſſion they deſired. Theſe two citi- 
a, ens were then deputed to be the meſſengers of that 
an propoſal, and Aratus had been careful to furniſh them 
with ſufficient inſtructions beforehand. When they 
received audience of Antigonus, they lightly touched 
13) upon the particulars which related to their city, and 
When ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to their inſtrue- 
FA tions, on the imminent danger to which the king him- 
{cif would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance, which was 
1: then talked of between the Etolians and Cleomenes, 

take effect. They then repreſented to him, that if 
(i) Tolyb. I. 2. p. 133 140. 
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the united forces of thoſe two ſtates {ſhould have thoſe 
advantages over the Achæans which they expected to 
obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would 
never be ſatisfied with the mere conquelt of Pelopon- 
neſus, as it was evident that he aſpired at the empire 
of all Greece, which it would be impoſſible for him 
to ſeize without entirely deſtroying the authority of 
the Macedonians. To theſe remonſtrances they add- 
ed, that if the Xtolians ſhould not happen to join 
Cleomenes, the Achæans would be capable of ſup— 
porting themſelves with their own forces, and. ſhoul( 
have no cauſe to trouble the king with their 1mportu- 
nities for his aſſiſtance; but if, on the other hand, 
fortune ſhould prove averſe to them, and permit the 
confederacy between - thoſe two ſtates to take eſtect, 
they muſt then intreat him not to be an unconcerned 
ſpectator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which might e- 
ven be attended with fatal conſequences to himſelf. 
They alſo took care to inſinuate to the king, that 4- 
ratus would enter into all his meaſures, and give him, 
in due time, ſufficient ſecurity for his own fidelity aud 
good intentions. E | 
Antigonus highly approved alltheſe repreſentations, 
and ſeized with pleaſure the opportunity that was now 
offered him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece, 
This had always been the policy of the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, who, by declaring themſelves kings, had 
converted the frame of their reſpective governments 
into monarchy. They were ſenſible that it nearly 
concerned them to oppoſe all ſuch ſtates as had an) 
inclination to retain their liberty, and the form of po- 
pular government; and wherever they found the- 
ſelves in no condition to extinguith theſe, they at- 
tempted to weaken them at leaſt, and to render the 
people incapable of forming any conſiderable enter- 
prizes, by {owing the ſeeds of diviſion between re- 
publics and free ates; and engaging them in wars 
againſt each other, in order to render themſelves ne- 


ceſſary to them, and prevent their ſhaking off the 
Nace- 
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Macedonian yoke, by uniting their forces. (t) Poly- 
bius, ſpeaking, of one of thele princes, declares in ex- 
preſs terms, that he paid large penſions to ſeveral 
tyrants in Greece, who were profeſſed enemies to li- 
berty “. 

It cannot therefore be thought ſurprizing that Anti- 
gonus ſhould prove ſo tractable to the ſollicitations 
and demands of the Megalopolitans. He wrote chem 
an obliging letter, wherein he promiſed to aſſiſt 
them, provided the Achæans would conſent to that 
proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis were 
tranſported at the happy reſult of their negotiation, 
and immediately diſpatched the {ame deputies to the 
general atſembly of the Achæans, in order to inform 
that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and 
to preſs them to put their intereſts immediately into 
his hands. 

Aratus did not fail to congratulere himſelf in pri- 
vate, for the maſterly ſtroke by which he had ſuc- 
ceeded in his intrigue, aud to find Antigonus not pol- 
ſelled with any impreſſious to his prejudice, as he had 
reaſon to apprehend. He wilhed indeed to have had 
no occation for his aſſiſtance ; and though neceſhty 
obliged him to have recourſe to that prince, he was 
willing to guard againſt the imputation of thole mea- 
lures, and for having them ſeem to Have becn con- 
certed by the Achæans, without any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Megalopolis were 1ntro- 
duced into the allembly, they read the letter of Anti- 
gonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 
reception he had given them; with the affection and 
eltcem he had expreſſed for the Achæans, and the ad- 
vantageous offers he made them. They concluded 
with defiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achæans would invite Antigonus to be preſent as ſoon 
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as poſlible in their aſſembly ; and every one ſeemed 
to approve of that motion. Aratus then roſe up, and 
after he had reprelented the voluntary goodneſs of the 
King in the ſtrongeſt hght, and commended the ſen. 
timents that prevailed 1n the aſſembly, he intimated 
to them, that there was no neceſſity for precipitatins 
any thing ; that it would be very honourable for thc 
republic to endeavour to terminate her wars by het 
own forces; and that if any calamitous accident ould 
render her 1ncapable of doing ſo, it would then be 
time enough to have recourſe to her friends. T his 
advice was generally approved, and it was concluded, 
that the Achæans ſhould employ only their own forces 
in ſupporting the preſent war. 

(1) The events of it were however very unfavours- 
ble to them: for Cleomenes made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral cities * of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was 
the moſt conſiderable, and at laſt ſeized Corinch, but 
not the citadel. The Achæans had then no longer 
time for deliberation; Antigonus was called in to 
their aſſiſtance, and they came to a reſolution to de- 
liver up the citadel to him, without which he would 
never have engaged in that expedition for he wanted 
a place of ſtrength, and there was none which {uited 
him ſo effectually as that, as wellon account of its ad- 
vantageous ſituation between two ſeas, as its fortif. 
cations, which rendered it almoſt impregnable. Ari 
tus ſent his ſon to Antigonus among the other hoitz- 
ges. That prince advanced by long marches with an 
army of twenty thouſand foot, and fourteen hundred 
horſe. Aratus ſet out by ſea with the principal off 
cers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the city of 
Pegæ, unknown to the enemy; and when that prince 
was informed of his arrival in perſon, he advanced i 


() A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Plut. in Cleom. p. 814 
815. Plut. in Arat. p. 1047. A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 225. 
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him, and rendered him all the honours due to a ge- 
neral of diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the 
paſſage of the Iſthmus, N It more adviſeable to 
throw up trenches, and raiſe {trong walls to fortify the 
paſſes of the Onian mountains“, and to harrais the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat- 
tle with ſuch well diſciplined and warlike troops. This 
conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to 
great extremities, for he had not provided himſelt 
with any conliderable quantity of proviſions, and found 
it not very practicable to force the patles defended by 
Cleomenes: The only expedient therefore to which 
Antigonus could have recourſe in this perplexity, was 
to advance to the promontory of Heræa, and from 
thence to tranſport his army by ſea to Sicyon, which 
would require a conſiderable ſpace of time, as well as 


great preparations, which could not eaſily be made. 


(x) While Antigonus was embarraſled in this man- 
ner, {ome friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one 
night by ſea, and informed him that the people of 
Argos had revolted againſt Cleomenes, and were then 
beſieging the Kees. Aratus having likewiſe re- 
ceived fifteen hundred men from. Antigonus, tet out 
by ſea and arrived at Epidaurus.. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megiſtones with two thouſand men, to fuc- 
cour his party at Argos as ſoon as poſhble ; after which 

, 
and to animate the Corinthians, aſlured them that the 
diſorders which had. lately. happened at Argos, were 
no more than a fhght commotion excited by a few- 
mutinous perſons, which would cafily be ſuppreſſed. 

(x) A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 224. 

* Theſe were a ridge of mountains which extended from the rocks 


of Sciron, in the road to Attica, as far as Bœotla, and mount Ci- 
theron, Strab. L 8. | : : 
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In this however he was deceived, for Megiſtones ha. 
ving been lain in a ſkirmiſh, as ſoon as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedzmonian garriſon was reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and ſeveral couriers had been ſent 
from thele troops to demand immediate aſſiſtance from 
the Spartan army. Cleomenes being then apprehen— 
five that the enemies, if they ſhould happen to make 
themſelves maſters of Argos, would ſhut up all the 
paſſes againſt him; by which means they would be in 
a condition to 5 all Laconia with impunity, and 
even to form the ſiege of Sparta, which would then 


be without defence; he therefore thought it adviſeable 
to decamp, and marched with -all his army from 


Corinth. 

Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Lacedæmo- 
mans, entered the place, and ſecured it to himſelf 
with a_good garriſon. Cleomenes in the mean time 
arrived at Argos, before the revolters had any ſuſpi— 
cion of his approach, and at firſt ſucceeded fo far, as 
to ſcale” ſeveral parts of the town, where he forced 
ſome of the enemies troops to ſave themſelyes by 

- flight; but Aratus having entered the city on one fide, 
and king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on 
the other, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

During the continuance of his march, he received 
advice in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which 


affected him as much as all his former misfortunes. 


They acquainted him with the death of his confott 
Agiatis, from whom he had never been able to ab- 
. ſent himſelf a whole campaign, even when his expe- 
ditions were molt ſucceſsful z and ſuch were his ten- 
derneſs and eſteem for her, that it had always been 
cuſtomary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta 
to enjoy the pleaſure of her company. The nest 
morning he renewed his march by dawn, and arrived 
early at Sparta, where after he had devoted ſome mo. 
ments in pouring out his ſorrows to his mother and 
children in his own houſe, he reſumed the manage- 
ment of public affairs. 5 
Ruch 
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Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy, who had 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to de- 
mand his mother and children as hoſtages. It was a 
long time before Cleomenes could preſume to acquaint 
his parent with the king of Egypt's demand, and 
though he frequently went to viſit her with an inten- 
tion to explain himielf to her, he never had reſoluti— 
on enough to enter upon the ſubject. His mother ob- 
ſerving the N in which he appeared, began 
to entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the cauſe; for mothers 
have uſually a great thare of penetration, with rete- 

- rence to their children. She inquired of thole who 
were molt intimate with him, whether her fon did 
nor deſire ſomething from her, which he could not 
prevail upon himſelf to communicate to her? And 
when Cleomenes had at laſt the reſolution to open 
the affair to her? How, my ſou, ſaid ihe with a ſmile, 25 
this the ſecret youe-wanted courageto diſcloſe to me? TWhy,. 
in the name of heaven, did you not inimediately cauſe me 
t le putt on board ſome veſſel, and ſent, without a mo- 
men's delay, to any part of the world, where my perſon 
may be feful to Sparta, before olil age conſumes and de- 
firoys it in languor and inaction / 

When the preparations for her voyage were com- 
pleated, Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes 
was called) took her fon apart, a. few moments be- 
fore the entered the vellel, and led him into the tem- 
ple of Neptune. There ſhe held him a great while 
claſped in her arms, and after ſhe had bathed his face 
with a tender flow of tears, ſhe recommended the 
liberty.and honour of his country to his care. When 
ine ſaw him weep in the excels of his anguiſh at that 
melancholy parting ; King of Lacedamon, ſald the, 
tet us, dry our tears, that 19 per ſon. when we quit 1% 
temple, may ſee ts. weep,. or do any thing unwo/thy of 
Sparta. For this is in our Power 3 eUents are int tt 
bands of God. When ſhe had .expretied herſelf to 
this effect, ſhe compoſed her countenance; led her 
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infaut grandſon to the ſhip, and commanded the pilot 
to {ail that moment from the port. 

As ſoon as the arrived at Egypt, ſhe was informed 
that Ptolemy having received an embally from Ant. 
gonus, was latisfied with the propoſals made by that 
prince; and the had likewiſe intelligence, that her 
lon Cleomenes was follicited by the Achæaus to con- 
clude a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he 
darit not put an end to the war, without the content 
of Ptolemy, . becauſe he was apprehenſive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When 
the had been tully inſtructed in theſe particulars, ſhe 
{ent exprets orders to her fon, to tranſact, without the 
leaſt fear or heſitation, whatever he imagined would 
prove beneficial aud glorious to Sparta, and not to fel. 


fer himſelf to be diſconcerted by his apprehentious of 


the treatment an antient woman and à little infant 
might ſuſtain from Ptolemy. Such were the ſenti— 
ments which even the women of Sparta thought !: 
their glory to cherich. 
(v) Autigonus, in the mean time, having mace 
mimſelf matter of Tegea, Mantinca, Orchomcuc, 
and ſeveral other cities; Cleomenes, who was then 
reduced to the neceſſity of defending Laconia, per- 
nitted all the Helots who were capable of paying tive 
ming (about ten pounds ſterling) to purchaſe their 
treedom. From this contribution he raiſed tive hun. 
dred talents, (about one hundred twenty-five thoutand 
pounds ſterling) and armed two thouſand of thelc 
elots after the Macedonian manner, in order to op- 
pole them to the Læucaſpides of Antigonus; he then 
formed an enterprize, which certainly no one could 
have expected from bim. The city of Megalopolis 
was very conſiderable at that time, and even not in- 
terior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con- 
certed meaſures for ſurprizing this city, and to take !t 
without any oppoſition; and as Antigonus had {cut 
(/. M. 3791. Aut. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 2. p. 149. Flut. 
19 p. 815.917. Id. in Arato. p. 1048. 
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moſt of his troops into winter- quarters in Macedonia, 
while he himſelf continued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the 
aſſembly of the Achæans, the king of Sparta juſtly 
ſuppoſed, that the garriſon of the city could not be 
very ſtrong at that time, nor their guards very {tri 
in their duty, as they were not apprehenſive of any 
inſult from an enemy ſo weak as himſelf; and conſe- 
quently that if he proceeded with expedition in his 
deſign, Antigonus, who was then at the diſtance of 
three days march from the place, would be 1ncapable 


of affording it any afſiſtance. "The event ſucceeded - 


according to the plan he had projected; for as he ar- 
rived at the city by night, he tcaled the walls, and 
made himſelf maſter of the place without any oppo- 
ſition. Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Meſſene, 
with their wives and children, before their enemies 
had any thoughts of purſuing them; and Antigonus 
was not informed of this accident, 131] it was too late 
to retrieve it. 

Cleomenes, out of a gencroſity of mind which has 
few examples in hiſtory, ſent a herald to acquaint 


the people of Megalopolis, that he would reftore them 


the polleſlion of their city, provided they would re- 
nounce the Achwan league, and enter into a. friend- 
{tip and confederacy with Sparta; but as advantage- 
ous as this offer ſeemed, they could not prevail on 
themſelves to accept it, but rather choie to be deprived 
of their eſtates, as well as of the monuments of their 
anceſtors, and the temples of their gods; in a word, 
to ſee themielves diveſted of all that was moſt dear 
and valuable to them, than to violate the faith they 
had (worn to their allies. The famous Philopœmen, 
whom we ſhall frequently have occaſion to mention 
in the ſeguel of this hiſtory, and who was then at 
Meſſene, contributed uot a little to this generous re- 
ſolution. Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo 
much greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch from the very dregs 


of Greece, for by that name, the times of which we 


now treat, may juſtly be deſcribed, when we com- 
pare 
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pare them with the glorious ages of Greece united and 
triumphant, when even the luſtre of its victories was 
loſt in the ſplendor of its virtues! 5 
This refuſal of the Megaloplitans highly enraged 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their 
anſwer, had not only ſpared the city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the ſoldiers from committing 
the leaſt diſorder; but his anger was then inflamed t 
ſuch a degree, that he abandoned the place to pillage, 
and ſent all the ſtatues and pictures to his own dtv. 
He alſo demolithed the greateſt part of the walls, with 
the ſtrongeſt quarters, and then marched his troops 
back to Sparta. The deſolation of the city extremely 
afflicted the Achæans, who conſidered their inability 
to aſſiſt ſuch faithful allies, as a crime for which they 
ought to reproach themſelves. | 
his people were ſoon ſenſible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had. ſubjected. themfclve: 
to an imperious maſter, who made their liberrics de 
price of his aid. He compelled them to pals 2 de. 
cree, which prohibited them from writing to any 
king, or {ending an embaſly without his permit.on ; 
and he obliged them to furnilh proviſions, and pay for 
the garriſon he had. put into the citadel of Corinth; 
— in reality, was making them pay for the: 
own chains, for their citadel was the very place whic!. 
kept them in ſubjection. They had abandoned thei 
ſelves to ſlavery in fo abject a manner, as even to 
offer ſacrifices and libations, and exhibit public game: 
in honour of Antigonus; and Aratus was no Jonget 
regarded by them. Antigonus fet up in Argos all the 
ſtatues of thoſe tyrants which Aratus had thrown 
down, and deſtroyed all thoſe which had been crect- 
ted in honour of the perſons who ſurprized the citade! 
of Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus 
himſelf; and all the intreaties of this general cold 
not prevail upon the king to deſiſt from ſuch a pro- 
ceeding. The ſight of theſe tranſactions gave him 
the utmoſt anxiety ; but he was no longer yo vi 
affairs, 
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affairs, and ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſubjecting 
himfelf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigo- 
nus alſo took the city of Mantinea, and when he 
nad moſt inhumanly murdered a great number of 
the citizens, and ſold the reſt into captivity, he a- 
bandoned the place to the Argives, in order to Its 
being repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus 
with that commiſſion, who had the meanneſs to call 
this new inhabited city *“ by the name of him who had 
ſhewn himſelf its moſt cruel enemy. A fad, and at 
the ſame time, a ſalutary example, which ſhews that 
when once a perſon has conſented to ſtoop to a ſtare of 
ſervitude, he fees himſelf daily compelled to deſcend 
lower, without knowing where or how to ſtop. 
Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load 
his republic with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpar- 
donable crime, the enormity of which, no great qua- 
lity nor any ſhining action can ever extenuate. He 
ated thus merely through jealouſy of his rival Cleo- 
menes, whoſe glory, and the ſuperiority that young 
prince had obtained over him by the ſucceſs of his 
arms, were inſupportable to him. What, ſays Plu- 
tarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Achwans, as the 
ſole preliminary to the peace he offered them? Was 
it not their election of him for their general? And 
did he not demand that, with a view to compleat the 
welfare of their cities, and ſecure to them the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, as a teſtimony of his gratitude 
for ſo ſignal an honour, and fo glorious a title? If 
therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abſolutely 
neceſlary for them to have choſen either Cleomenes 
or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek or a Bar- 
barian, for the Macedonians were conſidered as ſuch; 
in a word, if they were obliged to have a maſter, 
would not the meaneſt citizen of Sparta, have been 
robin to the greateſt of the Macedonians ; at 


eaſt, in the opinion of thoſe who had any regard to 
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the honour and reputation of Greece? Jealouſy, hoy. 
ever, extinguiſhed all thoſe ſentiments in the mind of 
Aratus; ſo difficult is it to behold ſuperior merit wi;h 
an eye of ſatisfaction and tranquillity. 
Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſob. 
mit to Cleomenes, nor conſent that a king of Sparte, 
deſcended from Hercules, and a king who had lately 
re- eſtablihed the antient diſcipline of that city, {10414 
add to his other titles, that of captain-general of the 
Acheans, called in a ſtranger, to whom he had 
formerly profefled himſelf a mortal enemy; in conte. 
quence of which he filled Peloponneſus with tho 
very Macedonians, whum he had made it his glory 
to expel from thence in his youth. He even threy 
Himſelf at their feet, and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell proſtrate before them, as au indication of thei: 
ꝓromptitude to accomplith the commands of their in- 
ꝓerious maſters. In a word, from a man accuſtomed 
to liberty, he became an abject and ſervile flatterer; 
he had the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices to Antigonus, aud 
Placed himſelf at the head of a proceſſion crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, joining at the ſame time in 
hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering 
by theſe low adulations that homage to a mortal man, 
which none but the divinity can 3 and even to 2 
man who then carried death in his boſom, and was 
ready to fink into putrefaction.; for he at that time 
was reduced to the laſt extremity by a flow coulun: 
;Ption. Aratus was however a man of great merit in 
other reſpects, and had ſhewn himſelf to be an es. 
traordinary perſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In 
him, ſays Plutarch, we fee a deplorable inſtance © 
human frailty, which amidſt the luſtre of ſo many 
rare and excellent qualities, could not form the plan 
of a yirtne exempt from blame. 
() We have already obſerved, that Antigonus hid 
ſent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedon! 
Cleomenes, at the return of ſpring, formed an cf 
(2) Plut. in Cleom. p. 816, 817. Polyb. I. 2. p. 149. . 
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terprize which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
retult of temerity and folly; but according to Poly- 


bius, a competent judge in affairs of that nature, it 
was concerted with all imaginable prudence and fa- 
gacity. As he was ſenſible that the Macedonians 
were diſperſed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 
paſſed the winter ſeaſon with his friends at Argos, 
without any other guard than an inconſiderable num- 
ber of foreign troops; he made an irruption into the 
territories of Argos, in order to lay them waſte. He 
conceived at the ſame time, that if Antigonus ſhould 
be ſo much affected with the apprehenſions of ignomi- 
ny as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be de- 


fcated; and that, on the other hand, if he ſhould 


decline fightirg, he would loſe all his reputation with 


the Achæans, while the Spartans, on the contrary, 
would be rendered more daring and intrepid. The 
event ſucceeded according to his expectations: ſor as 
the whole country was ruined by the devaſtations of 
his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and 
impatience, allembled in a tumultuous manner at the 
palace gate, and with a murmuring tone preſſed the 
king either to give their enemies battle, or reſign the 
command of his troops to thoſe who were leſs timo- 
rous than himſelf. Antigonus, on the other hand, 


ho had ſo much of the prudence and preſence of 


mind cſſential to a great general, as to be ſenſible that 
the diſhonourable part of one in his ſtation, did not 
conſiſt in hearing himſelf reproached, but in expoſing 
himſelf raſhly, and without reaſon, and in quitung 
certainties for chance, refuſed to take the field, and 


* perſiſted in his refölution not to fight. Cleomenes 
| therefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, and 


when he had laid the flat country waſte, marched his 


| ary back to Sparta. 


This expedition redounded very much to his ho- 


nour, and even obliged his enemies to confeſs that 


he was an excellent general, and a perſon of the 


© ligheft merit and capacity in the conduct of the molt 
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arduous affairs. In a word, they could never {iff 


t 
cicutly admire his manner of oppoling the forces of 2 
a ſingle city, to the whole power of the Macedonians, c 
united with that of Peloponnelus, notwithitandinz W 
the immenſe ſupplies which had been furnithed by W . 
the king; and eſpecially when they conſidered that h 
he had not only preſerved Laconia free from all in- n 
ſults, but had even penetrated into the territories of t! 
his enemies, where he ravaged che country, and made b 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral great cities. This they were te 
perſuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary abili. Þ tr 
tics in the art of war, nor of any commgn maguani- b1 
mity of ſoul. A misfortune however unhappily pre. of 
yented from reinſtating Sparta in her antient power, MW th 
as will be evident in the {equel. pl 

4 


SECT. V. The celebrated battle of Selaſia, wherein . 
tigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt. 
Auligomis makes hunſelf maſter of Sparta, and 11 eats 
that city. with great humanity. The death of that 
prince, who is ſucceeded by Philip, the fon of Deine- 
tri. The death of Ptolemy Evergetes, to Wh): 
throne Ptolemy Philopator ſitcceeds. A great earl) 
quake at Rhodes. The noble generoſity of thoſe prince: 
and cities who contributed to the reparation of the lie 
the Rhodians had ſuſtained by that calamity. I 
fate of the famous Coloſſus. | 


(a) 7 St Macedonians and Achzans having quit 

ted their quarters in the ſummer ſeaſon, An- 
tigonus put himſelf at the head of them, and ad. 
vanced into Laconia. His army was compolcd 0 
twenty-eight thouſand foot, and twelve hundred horte; 
but that of Cleomenes did not amount to more than 
twenty thouſand men. As the latter of theſe t 
princes expected an irruption from the enemy, he hat 
fortified all the paſſes, by poſting detachments of 1 


(a) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 2. p. 150—15+ 
Plut. in Cleom. p. 818, 819. Id. in Philop. p. 358. 
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troops in them, and by throwing up intrenchments, 
and cutting down trees, after which he formed his 
camp at Sclaſia. He imagined, and with good reaſon 
too, that the enemies would endeavour to force a pal- 
{age iuto that country through this avenue, in which 
he was not deceived. This dehle was formed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and 
the other that of Olympus. The river Ocneus ran 
between them, on the banks of which was tlie road 
to Sparta, Cleomenes, having thrown up a good in- 
trenchment at the foot of theſe mountains, poſited his 
brother Euclidas on the eminence of Eva, at the head 
of the allies, and planted himſelf on Olympus, with 
„dhe Lacedzmonians, and a party of the foreign troops, 
placing at the fame time along each bank of the river, 


2 detachment of the cavalry, and foreign auxiliarics. 


Antigonus, when he arrived there, ſaw all the 
pales fortified,- and was ſenſible, by the manner in 
which Cleomenes had poſted his troops, that he had 
neglected no precaution for defending himſelf and at- 
tacking his enemies, and that he had formed his camp 
into ſuch an advantageous diſpoſition, as rendered all 
approaches to it extremely difficult. All this abated 
his ardor for a battle, and cauſed him to encamp at a 
mall diſtance, where he had an opportunity of cover- 
4%; ing bis troops with a rivulet. He continued there for 
ſeveral days, in order to view the ſituation of the dif- 
terent poſts, and ſound the diſpoſition of the people 
who compoſed the enemy's army. Sometimes he ſeem- 


„ 4 co be forming deſigis, which kept the enemy in 
„ \uſpence how to act. They however were always up— 
as on their guard, and the ſituation of each army equally 


Wecured them from inſults. At laſt both ſides reſolved 
Nupon a deciſive battle. 
It is not ealy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 


by Was poſted ſo advantageoully at that time, and whole 
od troops were inferior to thoſe of the enemy by one third, 
2 but were ſecure of a free communication in their rear 


ith Sparta, from whence they might eaſily be ſup- 
Vox. VII. I. I Pied 
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plied with proviſions, ſhould reſolve, without the lea? 
apparent neceſſity, to hazard a battle, the event of 
which was to decide the fate of Lacedæmon. 
- Polybius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this 
proceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed 
Cleomenes to be acquainted, that he no longer would 
ſupply him with money, and exhorted him at the 
{ame time to come to an accommodation with Anti. 
onus. As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of de. 
fraying the expence of this war, and was not only in 
arrear with Jus foreign troops to the amount of a very 
conſiderable ſum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may conſequently 
ſuppoſe that this ſituation of his affairs was his induce. 
ment to venture a battle. 
When the ſignals were given on each ſide, Antigo- 
nus detached a body of troops, conſiſting of Mace. 
donian and Illyrian battalions alternately diſpoſed, 2. 
8 of the enemy, poſted on mount Eva. His 
econd hne conſiſted of Acarnanians and Cretans, and 
in the rear of theſe, two thouſand Achæans were 
drawn up as a body of reſerve. He drew up his ca- 
valry along the bank of the river, in order to con. 
front thoſe of the enemy, and cauſed them to be ſup- 
ported by a thouſand of the Achæan foot, and thc 
{ame number of Megalopolitans. He then placed hin- 
{elf at the head of the Macedonians, and the light. 
armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Ohm. 
pus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were dll 
poſed into the firſt line; and marched immediately be. 
fore the Macedonian pbalanx, which was divided int 
two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, because 
the ground would not admit their forming a large 
front. | 
The action began at mount Eva, when the light 
armed troops, who had been poſted with an 1ntent!ol 
to cover and ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, oh. 
ſerving that the remoteſt cohorts of the Achæan force 


were uncovered, immediately wheeled about we 
tackes 
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” tacked them in the rear. Thoſe who endeavoured 
do gain the ſummit of the mountain, found themſelves 
| vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy, and in great danger, 


being threatned in front by Euclidas, who was in a 


higher ſituation, at the ſame time that they were 


charged in their rear by the foreign troops, who aſ- 


| faulted them with the utmoſt imperuaſity. Philopee- | 
| men and his citizens were poſted among the cavalry of 


Antigonus, who were ſupported by the Illyrians, and 
had orders not to move from that poſt till a particular 
ſignal ſhould be given. Philopœmen obſerving that it 
would not be difficult to fall upon this light infantry 
of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this 


was the critical moment for the charge, immediately 


communieated his opinion to ſuch of the king's officers 
as commanded the cavalry. They, however, would 
not ſa much as hear him, merely hecauſe he had never 
commanded, and was then very young ; and even 
treated what he {aid as a chimera, Philopemen was 
not diverted from his purpoſe by that uſage, but at 
the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed up- 
on to follow him, he attacked and repulfed that body 


of infantry with great laughter. 


The Macedonians and Illyrians, being diſengaged 
by this operation from what before had retarded their 
motions, boldly marched up the hill to their ene mies. 
Evelidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whoſe 
whole force conſiſted in the ſtrict union of its parts, 


the cloſeneſs of its ranks, the ſteady and equal force 


of its numerous and pointed ſpears, and the uniform 
impetuoſity of that heavy body, that by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this incanvenience, an able of- 


fer would have marched down the mountain with 
| fuch of his troops as were lighteſt armed and moſt 

= ative, to have met the phalanx, He might cally 
© have attacked thoſe troops as ſoon as they began to aſ- 
> cend, and would then have haraſſed them on every 
© fide: the incqualities of the mountain, with the dif- 


LL3-- ficulty 
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ficulty of aſcending it entirely uncovered, would have 
enabled him to have opened a paſlage through this body 


of men, and to have interrupted their march, by put. 


ting their ranks into confuſion, and breaking their or. 
der of battle ; he might alſo have fallen back by de. 
grees, in order to regain the ſummit of the mountain, 
as-the enemy advanced upon him, and after he had 
deprived them of the only advantage they could ex. 
pet from the quality of their arms, and the diſpoſiti. 
on of their troops, he might have improved the ad- 


vantage of-his poſt in ſuch 4 manner, as to have eati- 


ly put them to flight. | 
Euchdas, inſtead of acting in this manner, conti. 
nued on the top of the mountain, flattering: himſelf, 
that victory would -infallibly attend his arms: He 
imagined, in all probability, that the higher he per. 
mitted the enemy to advance, the eaſter it would be 
for him to precipitate their troops down the ſteep decli- 
vity: but as he had not reſerved for his own forces a 
{ufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might 
happen to be neceſlary for avoiding the formidable 
charge of the phalanx, which advanced upon him 
in good order, his troops were crowded together in 
ſuch a manner, as obliged them to fight on the {um- 
mit of the mountain, where they could not long {u- 
ſtain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of 
battle into which that infantry formed themſelves on 
the eminence; and as his men could neither retreat 
nor change their ground, they were ſoon defeated by 
their enemies, | 
- During this action, the cavalry of each army had 
alſo engaged. That of the Achæans behaved them- 
{elves with great bravery, and Philopœmen in parti. 
cular ; becauſe they were ſenſible that the liberties of 
their republic would be decided by this battle. Philo- 
poemen, in the heat of the action, had his horſe kil- 
led under him, and while he fought on foot, his ar- 
mour was pierced through. with a javelin; the wound, 
17 9 12.64 5 * | however, 
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however, was not mortal, nor attended with any ill 
conſequences. 

The two kings began the engagement on mount 
Olympus, with their light-armed troops and foreign 
ſoldiers, of whom each of them had about five thou- 
ſand. As this action was performed in the fight of 
each ſovereign and his army, the troops emulated 
each other in ſignalizing themſelves, as well in parties, 
as when the battle became beneral. Man and man, 
and rank to rank, all fought with the utmoſt vigour 
and obſtinacy. Cleomenes, when he {aw his brother 


defeated, and his cavalry loſing ground in the plain, 


was apprehenſive that the enemy would pour upon 
tim from all quarters; and therefore thought it adviſe- 
able to level all the intrenchments around his camp, 
and cauſe his whole army to march out in front. The 
Trumpets having ſounded a ſignal for the light- armed 
troops to retreat from the tract between the two 
camps, each phalanx advanced with loud ſhouts, ſhift- 
ing their lances at the ſame time, and began the 
charge. The action was very hot. One while the 
Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spar- 
tans; and theſe in their turn, were unable to ſuſtain 
the weight of the Macedonian phalanx ; till at laſt the 
troops of Antigonus l with their lauces low- 
cred and cloſed, charged the Lacedæmomiaus, with all 
che impetuoſity of a phalanx that had déubled its 
ranks, and drove them from their intreuckments, 
The defeat then became general; the Lacedzmoni- 
ans fell in great numbers, and thoſe who ſurvived fied 
from the field of battle in the preateſt diſorder. Cle- 
omenes, with only a few horte, retreated, to Sparta. 
Plutarch aſſures us, that moſt of the foreign troops pe- 
rihed in this battle, and that no more than two hun- 


red Lacedæmonians eſcaped out of fix thouſand. 


It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his 
ſucceſs, in ſome meaſure, from the prudence and 
ravery of the young Philopemen. His bold reſolu- 


uon to attack the light infantry of the enemy with 
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ſo few forces as thoſe of his own troop, contributed 
to the overthrow of the wing commanded by Eucli. 
das, and that drew on the general defeat. Ihis adi. 
on, undertaken by a private captain of horſe, not on- 
ly without orders, but in oppoſition to the ſuperior 
officers, and even contrary to the command of the 
general, ſeems to be a tranſgreſſion of military diſci- 
line; but it ought to be remembered, that the wel. 
are of an army 1s a circumſtance ſuperior to all other 
conſiderations. Had the general been preſent, he 
himſelf wonld have given direQions for that motion, 
and the delay even of a ſingle moment, might occa- 
ſion the impoſſibility of its ſucceſs. It is evident that 
Antigonus judged of the action in this manner; for 
when the battle was over he aſſumed an air of ſcem- 
ing diſpleaſure, and demanded of Alexander, who 
commanded his cavalry, what his reaſon could be fur 
beginning the attack before the Ggnal, contrary to 
the orders he had iſſued? Alexander then replying, 
that it was not himſelf, but a young officer of Mega- 
zopolis, who had tranſgreſſed his commands in that 
manner; That young man, ſaid Antigonus, in ſeizing 
he occaſion, behaved like a great general, but you the 
general like a yen man. | 
Sparta on this diſaſter ſhewedthat antient ſteadineſs 
and intrepidity which ſeemed to have ſomething of {a- 
vage, and had diſtingwiſhed her citizens on all occa- 
ions. No married woman was ſeey to moury for the 
loſs of her huſband: The old men celebrated the 
death of their children; and the children 3 
hated their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every 
one deplored the fate which had prevented them from 
iacrificing their Hives to the liberty of their country. 
They opened their hoſpitable doors to thoſe who 
returned covered with wounds from the army; the) 
tended them with peculiar care, and ſupplied then 
with all the accommodations they needed. No trot: 


ble or confuſion was ſeen through the whole city, and 
X 73 even 
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| every individual lamented more the public calamity, 
| than any particular loſs of their own. 


Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his 


© citizens to receive Antigonus, aſſuring them at the 


ſame time, that whatever might be his own condition, 


be would always promote the welfare of his country, 
> with the utmoſt pleaſure, whenever it ſhould happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into his own 
* houſe, but would neither drink, though very thirſty ; 
vor fit down, though extremely 3 Charged 


as he then was, with the weight of his armour, he 
leaned againſt a column, with his head rechned on his 


arm, and after he had deliberated with himſelf for 
ſome time on the different meaſures in his power to 


take, he ſuddenly quitted the houſe, and went with his 


fric eis to the port of Gythium, where he embarked 


in a veſſel he had prepared for that purpoſe, and failed 


. A : | . 
A Spartan having made a lively repreſentation to 


his intended voya | 
| king of Sparta would ſuſtain | 
manner to a foreign prince, took that opportunity 


him of the melancholy conſequencesthat might attend 
ge to Egypt, and the indignity a 
y crouching in a ſervile 


to exhort him in the ſtrongeſt manner, to prevent 
thoſe juſt reproaches by a volumary and glorious 
death, and to vindicate by that action, thoſe who had 
fſacrificed their lives in the fields of Sclaſia, for the 
liberty of Sparta. You are deceived, cried Cleomenes, 
if you imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, 
merely through the apprehenſion of falſe ſhame, or the 


© deſire of empty applaufe : Say rather that fuch an action 
is mean end puſillaninious: The death we may be 1udu- 


ced to covet, inſtead of ws the evaſion of an action, 
+. 


' Wight to be an adtion itſe 


Since nothing can be 


. 


+ The antievts maintgined it as a principle, that the death of per- 


| fons employed in the adminiſtration of a ſtate onght neither to be 
= uſeleſs or inactive, with reipect to the public ; but a natural conſe- 
© quence of their miniſtry, and one of their moſt important actions. 


A 
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more diſhonourable than either to live or die, merely fo 
one's ſelf. For my part, I ſhall endeavour to be ilſefil 
to my country, to my lateſt breath ; and whenever thi, 
hope happens to fail us, it will be eaſy for us to hy 
recourſe to death, if ſuch ſhould be then our inclination, 
. (5) Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet fail, before Antigonu; 
arrived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the 
city. He ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like 1 
friend than a conqueror, and declared to them, that 
he had not engaged in a war againſt the Spartans, 
but againſt Cleomenes, whoſe flight had ſatisfied and 
difarmed his reſentment. He likewiſe added, that it 
would be glorious to his memory, to have it {aid by 
poſterity, that Sparta had been preſerved by the prince 
who alone had the good fortune to take it. He rec. 
koned he had ſaved that city, by abolithing all thai the 
zeal of Cleomenes had accompliſhed, for the re-c{ta- 
blithment of the antient laws of Lycurgus ; though 
that conduct was the real cauſe of its ruin. Sparta 
loſt all that was valuable to her, by the overthrow, 
and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. One fatal bar 
tle blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, 
and for ever deprived him of the hopes of reinitating 
his city in her antient ſplendor, and original authority, 
which were incapable of ſubſiſting after the abolition 
of thoſe antient laws and cuſtoms on which her we. 
fare was founded. Corruption then reſumed her tor- 
mer courſe, and daily gathered ſtrength, till Spams 
ſank to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort {pace i 
time. It may therefore he juſtly ſaid, that the bold 
views and enterprizes of Cleomenes were the lait 
ſtruggles of its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 
it; and his departure was occaſioned by the intelligence 
he had received, that a war had broke out in Macedo- 
nia, where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. 


A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Plut. in Cleom. p. #19 
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If this news had arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes 
might have been ſaved. Antigonus was already af- 
flicted with a ſevere indiſpoſition, which at laſt ended 
in a conſumption and total defluxion of humours, that 
carried him off two or three years after. He however 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be dejected by his ill ſtate 
of health, and had even ſpirit enough to engage in 
new battles in his own kingdom. It was faid that af- 
ter he had been victorious over the Illyrians, he was 
ſo tranſported with joy, that he frequently repeated 
theſe expreiſions, O the glorious happy battle! And that 


he uttered this exclamation with ſo much ardor, that 


he burſt a vein, and loſt a large quantity of blood; 


this fymprom was ſucceeded by a violent fever which 


ended his days. Some time before his death he ſettled 


the facceſon to his dominions in favour of Philip, 


the ſon of Demetrius, who was then fourteen years 


of age; or it may be rather ſaid, that he returned 


| him the ſcepter, which had only been depoſited in his 


hand. | | | 
Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexan- 


dria, where he met with a very cold reception from the 


king, when he was firſt introduced into his preſence. 


But after he had given that monarch proofs of his ad- 
| mirable ſenſe, and thewn in his common converſation 
| the generous freedom, openneſs and ſimplicity of the 
| Spartan manners, attended with a graceful politeneſs, 
in which there was nothing mean, and even a noble 
pride that became his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was 
then ſenſible of his merit, and eſteemed him infinitely 
more than all thoſe courtiers who were only ſollicitous 
do pleaſe him by abject flatteries. He was even ſtruck 
with confuſion and remorſe for his neglect of fo great 
a man, and for his having abandoned him tb Antigo- 


nus, who had raiſed his own reputation, and enlafged 


his power to an infinite degree, by his victory over 
| that prince.” (c) The king of Egypt then endeivour- 
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ed to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating 


: (2) A. NI. 3782. Ant. J. To 222. 
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him with the utmoſt honour, and giving him repeated 
aſſurances that he would ſend him into Greece with 
fuch a fleet and ſupply of money, as with his other 
ood offices (ſhould be ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh him on 
the throne. He allo aſſigned him a yearly penſion of 
twenty-four talents (about twenty thoulayd pounds 
. Rerling,) with which he ſupported himſelt and his 
friends, with the utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the 
remainder of that allowance for the relief of thoſe who 
retired into Egypt from Greece. (d) Ptolemy however 
died before he could accompliſh his promiſe to Cleo- 
menes. This prince had reigned twenty-five years, 
and was the laſt of that race in whom any true vir- 
tue and moderation was conſpicuous; (e) for the penc- 
rality of his ſucceſſors were monſters of debauchery 
and wickedneſs, The prince, whoſe charaQer we 
Are now deſcribing, had made it his principal + care to 
extend his dominions to the South, from concluding 
| the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had extended 
It the whole length of the Red-lca, as well along ihe 
Arabian as the Ethiopian coaſts, and even to the 
Straits T, which form a communication with the 
ſouthern ocean. He was ſucceeded on the throne of 
Egypt by his ſon Prolemy, firnamed Philopator. 
5 Some time before this period, Rhodes ſuffered 
very conſiderable damages from a great earthquake: 
The walls of the city, with the arſenals, and the 
narrow paſſes in the haven, where the ſhips of that 
iſland were laid up, were reduced to à very ruinous 
condition; and the famous Coloſſus, which was eſteem- 
ed one of the wonders of the world, was thrown 
down, and entirely deſtroyed. It is natural to think, 
that this earthquake ſpared neither private houſes nor 
8 ſtructures, nor even the temples of the god, 
loſs ſuſtained by it amounted to immenſe fums ; 


A. M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 227. (e) Strab. I. 17. p. 796. 
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and the Rhodians, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent 
deputations to all the neighbouring princes, to implore 
their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. An emu- 


lation worthy of praiſe, and not to be parallelled in 


hiſtory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city ; 
and Hiero andGelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, 
ſignalized themſelves in a peculiar manner on that oc- 
cation. The two former of theſe princes contributed 
above a hundred talents, and erected two ſtatues in the 


ublic place ; one of which repreſented the people of | 


hodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; the former 
was crowned by the latter, to teſtify, as Polybius ob- 
ſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportunity 
of relieving the Rhodians a favour and obligation to 
themſelves. Ptolemy, beſide his other expences, 
which amounted to a very conſiderable ſum, {ſupplied 
that people with three hundred talents, a million of 
buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient quantity of timber for 
building ten galleys of ten benches of oars, and as 
many more of three benches, beſide an infinite quan- 
tity of wood for other buildings ; all which donations 
were accompanied with three thouſand talents for e- 
recting the Coloſſus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Pru- 
ſias, Mithridates, and all the princes, as well as cities, 
ſignalized their liberality on this occation. Even pri- 
vate perſons emulated each other in ſharing in this 
glorious act of humanity; and hiſtorians have re- 
corded that a lady whole name was Chrylſeis +, and 
who truly merited that appellation, turnithed from her 
own {ſubſtance an hundred thoutand buſhels of corn. 
Let the princes of theſe times, ſays Polybius, who 
imagine they have done glorioufly in giving four or 
tive thouſand crowns, only contider how inferior 
their generoſity 1s to that we have now deſcribed. 
Rhodes, in conſequence of theſe liberalities, was re- 
eſtabliſhed in a few years, in a more opulent and ſplen- 
did ſtate than ſhe had ever experienced before, if we 
only except the Coloflus. | 

} Chryſeis ſignifies golden. 


This 
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Ikhis Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a prodipion; 
ſize, as I have formerly obſerved; and ſome author; 
have affirmed, that the money ariſing from the con. 
tributions already mentioned, amounted to five time: 
as much as the loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained. 
(g) This people, inſtead of employing the ſums they 
had received, in replacing that ſtatue according to the 
intention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of 

Delphos had forbid it, and given them a command to 
preſerve that money for other purpoſes, by which 
they enriched themſelves. The Coloſſus lay neglected 
on the ground, for the' ſpace of eight hundred nincty- 
ſour years; at the expiration of which (that is to {ay, 
in the fix hundred and fifty-third year of our Lord) 
Moawias , the fixth Caliph or emperor of the Sara— 

cens, made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, and fold this 
{tarue to a Jewilh merchant, who loaded nine hundred 
camels with the metal; which, computed by cigli. 
quintals for each load, after a deduction of the dimi 
nution the ſtatue had ſuſtained by ruſt and very proba- 
bly by theft, amounted to more than thirty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, or ſeven thouſand two hun. 
dred quintals. 


(g) Strab. I. 14. p- 652. 
* Zonar. ſub regno Conſtantis Imperat. & Cederenus. 
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